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He that qoeftiooetli tr^uch !hatl lea/n much, and content 
much ; but efpecially if hc^^ply ISis i^veftioils to the (kill of the 
perfoni whom he aiketh : foi .he;Jba!l g'.ve them occaiion to 
pleafe themftWes in (ptakm^; ^Ad hthlf<^J^ 1h;ill continually 
ipitlicr knowledge. v , T: ^ : ". / - - 
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iDVERTISEMENT, 



The approbation leftowed on Bqsjvell^s Life of 
yOHNSONj Juggejled the propriety of the feUB'ion mvx 
ijffered to the Public. 7he fentimenis of that great tnoraliji 
and judge of human nature on various interefiing topics are 
here arranged and digefted in a manner which it is hoped 
tviJI prove agreeable to a numerous clafi of readers ; thofcy 
namely^ who feet for inftruSiion from works nvhich they 
may take up or lay down at pleafure^ without interrupting 
the chain of an argument^ or the circumflances of a nar» 
ration. 
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Dr. John SON* s cmpnfctjpti pofj/fid precifely that ept^^ 

£ellencefo well defcribedhy^I^t^ftDVs^LAMin afentencc 

{Jmoft immediately prefp^f^g^ihnt'wiAah has been chofenfor 

the motto to the Title Page of this work ;— " It is good in 

di/courfe and fpeech of converfation (fays his Lord/hip, in 

the quaint but exprejftve language of his age) to vary and 

intermingle fpeech of the prefent occafton with arguments y 

tales with reafons : ajking of queftigns with telling of 

fipinions ; and jeft with earneft.^* 

In 
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ADVERTISEMENT* 

In this compilation are contained feveral authentic ted* 
dotes of difiinguijhed Literary CharaHers : rules fq the 
conduEi of Ufe in the moftferious and delicate conjunct -es / 
and thoji found remarks oH works of genius and learnings 
Hvhich in a peculiar manner diftinguifbed the beloved friend 
$f Mr. BoSWELl. 

It may he proper to add^ that this feleEiion nuas under^ 
taken in the life-^time of Mr. BosweLL^ and with his cor* 
dial approbation : had that gentleman livedo it might 
probably have been rendered more acceptable to the 
Reader. 

March 1798. 
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TABLE TALK. 



CONVERSATION. 

JOHNSON'S ufual phrafc for converfation 
was talk ; yet he made a diftindlion ; for 
Laving once dined at a friend's houfe with what 
he termed *^ a very pretty company/* and 
being alked if there was good converfation^ 
he anfwered, " No, Sir ; we had talk enough; 
but no converfation \ there was nothing dif* 
cujfedr 

He had a great averfion to gcfliculation irt 
company, and callecii^nce to a gentleman who 
offended him in that point, ^^ Don't attitude^ 
fii/ey When another gentleman thought he 
was giving additional force to what he uttered, 
by expreffive movements of his hands, Johnfbn 
fairly feized them, and held them down. 

He alfo difapproved of introducing fcripture 
phraies into fecular difcourfe. 

Mr. Bofwell having on fome occafion ob- 
served, that he thought it right to tell one man 
I B - of 
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2 TABLE TALK : 

of a handfome thing which had been (aid of 
him by another, as tending to increafe benevo- 
lence, Johnfon anfwered, " Undoubtedly it is 
right, Sir." 

He thus defined the difference between 
phyfical and moral truth : " Phyfical truth is, 
when you tell a thing as it adlually is. Moral 
truth is, when you tell a thing fincerely and 
precifely as it appears to you. I fay fuch a one 
walked acrofs the flrcet ; if he really did fo, 
I told a phyfical truth. If I thought fo, 
though I fhould have been miflaken, I told 'a 
moral truth.'* 

I 

" A man," he faid, " fhould be careful never 
to tell tales of himfclfto his own difadvantage. 
People may be amufcd and laugh at the 
time ; b»t they will be remembered, and 
brought out againfl him upon fome fubfequent 
occafion.** 

At another time he obferved, " A man can- 
not with propriety fpeak of himfelf, except 
he relates limple fa<5ls ; as, ^ I was at Rich- 
mond :* or what depends on menfuration ; as, 
* I am fix .feet high.* He is furc he has been 
at Richmond j he is fure he is fix feet high : 
but he cannot be fure he is wife, or that he 
has any other excellence. Then, all cenfuro 
of a man's felf is oblique praife. It is in order 

ta 
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CONTERSATtON. 3 

to (liew how much he can fpare. It has all 
the invidioufnefs of felf-praife, and all the 
reproach of falfehood.** Mr. Bofwell however 
remarks^ &at this may fometimes proceed 
from a man^s llrong confcioufnefs of his faults 
being obferved. He knows that 'others would 
throw him down, and therefore he had better 
lie down foftly of his own accord. 

Johnfon ufed alfo to fay^ that if a man 
talked of his misfortunes, we might depend 
upon it there was ibmething in them not dif^ « 
agreeable to him— for where thiere was nothing 
but pure mifery, there never was any rccourfc 
to the mention of it. 

Talking of an acquaintance, ,whofe narra- 
tives, which abounded iii curious and inte- 
refting topics, were unhappily found to be very 
fabulous, Mr. B. mentioned Lord Mans- 
field's having faid, " Suppofe we believe one 
i^tf^ofwhat he tells.'*— '* Aye,'* faid Johnfon^ 
^* but we don't know whith half to believe. 
By his lying we lofenot only our reverence for 
him, but all comfort in his converfation." 

Speaking of converfation, he faid^ " There 
muft, in the firfl place, be knowledge, and there 
muft be materials ; in the fecond place, there 
muft be a command of words ; in the third 
place, there muft be imagination, to place 
things in fuch views as they are not com-* 

^ 2 monly 
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monly feen in ; and in the fourth place, therd 
muft be prefence of mind^ and a refolution that 
is not to be overcome by failures ; this laft is 
an eflential requifite ; for want of it many 
people do not excel in converfation. Now I 
> want it : I throw up the game upon lofing a 

trick •;' 

Of Charles Fox Johnfon faid, " Fox never 
talks ill private company; not from any de- 
termination not to talk, but becaufe he has not 
the firft motion. A man who is ufed to the 
applaufe of the Houfe of Commons has no 
wifh for that of a private company. A man 
accuftomcd to throw for a thoufand pounds, 
if fct down to throw for fix pence, would not 
be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's 
talk is the ebullition of his mind ; he does not 
talk from a defire of diftindion, but becaufe 
his mind is full/* 

After mufing for fome time one day, Johnfon 
faid, " I wonder how I fhould have any ene- 
mies ; for I do harm to nobody.*' — Boswell, 

In the firft place. Sir, you will be pleafed to 



(C 



• « I wondered (fays Mr. B.) to hear him talk thus of 
liimfclf, and faid, « I don't know, Sir, how this may b^^ 
butlam.fure you beat other people's c^r^ls out of their 
hands.' I doubt whether he heard this remark. While he 
went on talking triumphantly,. I was fixed in admiration, 
and faid to Mrs. Thrale, < O, for (hort-hand to take this 
down!* — ' You'll carry it all in your head (faid (hc)i a 
long, head is as gopd as ih.ort-band»" 

rccolIciStj 



CONVBRSATiaN. 5 

recolle<5l, that you fet out with attacking the 
Scotch ; fo you got a whole nation for your 
enemies.'* — Johnson. " Why, I own, that 
by my definition oi oats I meant to vex them.'* 
— BoswELL. *^ Pray, Sir, can you trace the 
caufe of your antipathy to the Scotch ?" — 
J. " I cannot. Sir."— 5. " Old Mr. Sheridan 
(ays, it was becaufe they fold Charles tho 
Firft."— 7. " Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan 
found out a very good reafon/* 

He once took occafion to enlarge on the 
advantages of reading, and combated the idle 
fuperficial notion, that knowledge enough 
may be acquired in converfation. " The 
foundation (faid he) muft be laid by read- 
ing. General principles mull be had from 
books, which, however, muft be brought to 
the teft of real life. In conveffation you never 
get a fyflem. What is iaid upon a fubjedl is 
to be gathered from a hundred people: The 
parts of a truth which a man gets thus are at 
fuch a diftance frorti each other, that he never 
attains to a full view.'\ 

His acute obfervation of human life made 
him remark, " that there was nothing by 
^hich a man exafperated moft people more, 
than by difplaying a fuperiof ability or britli- 
ancy in converfation. They feem pleafed at 

33 the 
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the time; but their envy makes them curib 
him in their hearts." 

** Having once vifited him on a Good Friday 
(fays Mr. B.), and finding that we infenfibly 
fell into a train of ridicule upon the foibles of 
one of our friends^ a very worthy man ; I, by 
way of a check, quoted fome good admonition 
from ** The Government of the Tongue/* that 
very pious book. It happened alfo remark- 
ably enpugh, that the fubjedl of the fermoii 
preached to us by Dr. Burrows, the re6lor of 
St. Clement Danes, was, the certainty that 
at the lafl day we muft give an account of 
*^ the deeds done in the body ;'* and, amongft 
various adls of culpability, he mentioned evil^ 
fpeaking. As we were moving flovvly along 
in the croud from church, Johnfon jogged 
my elbow, and faid, *' Pid you attend to tho 
fermon T*— *' Yes, Sir (faid I), it was very ap- 
plicable to us^ He, however, flood upon the 
defenfive.-^" Why, Sir, the fenfe of ridicule 
is given us, and may be lawfully ufed. The 
author of * The Government of the Tongue* 
would have us treat all men alike." 

" To be contradicted (he obferved) in order 
to force you to talk, is migfity unple^fing^ 
You Jhinc^ indeed ; but it i? by \^wig ground"' 
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Mr. Bofwdl one day utigiiardedly faid to 
Dr. J. " I wi(h I could fee you and Mrs. Mc- 
caulay together." He grew very angry 5 
and, after a paufe, while a cloud gathered 
on his brow, he burft out, " No, Sir ; yoii 
would not fee us quarrel to make you fport. 
Don't you know that it is very uncivil to pii 
two people againft one another ?" Then, 
checking himfelf, and wiftiing to be more 
gentle, he added, ^^ I do not fay you ftiould 
be hanged or drowned for this ; but it is very 
uncivil/* Dr. laylor (who was prefent) 
thought him in the wrong, and fpoke to him 
privately of it; " yet "(fays Mr. B.) I after- 
wards acknowledged to Johnfoo that I was to 
blame ; for I candidly owned, that I meant 
to exprefs a defire to fee a conteft between 
Mrs. Macaulay and him ; but then I knew 
how thcr conteil would end ; fo that I was 
to fee him triumph." — Johxson. *^ Sir, 
you cannot be fure how a conteft will end i 
and no man has a right to engage two people 
in a difputc by which their paflions may 
be inflamed, and they may part with bitter re- 
ientment againi^ each other.- I would iboner 
keep company with a man from whom I muft 
guard my pockets, than with a man who con- 
trives to bring me into a difpute with fome- 
body thai he may hear it* This is the great 

B 4 fault 
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fault of — — , (naming one of our friends) en- 
deavourmg to introduce a fubjecft upon which 
he knows two people in the company differ." 
—5. " But he told me, Sir, he docs 
it for inftniiSlion;'— y. " Whatever the 
motive be. Sir, the man who does fo docs 
very wrong. He has no more right to in- 
ftrudl himfelf at fuch rilk, than he has to make 
two people fight a duel, that he may learn 
how to defend himfelf." 

Mr. B. ventured to mention a ludicrous 
paragraph in the news-papers, that Dr. J. 
was learning to dance of Vcftris. Lord ^ 
Charlemont, wifhing to excite him to talk, 
propofed in a whifper, that he fhould be afked, 
whether it was true. " Shall I alk him ?'* 
faid his Lordfliip. A great majority were 
for making the experiment. Upon which his 
Lordfhip very gravely, and with a courteous 
air, faid, ^* Pray, Sir, is it true that you are 
taking leffbns of Veftris ?" This was rilking 
a good deal, and required the boldnefe of a 
General of Irifh Volunteers to make the at- 
tempt. Johnfon was at firft llartled, and in 
fome heat -anfwered, " How can your Lord- 
fliip alk fo fimple a queftion ?" But immedi- 
ately recovering himfelf, whether from un- 
willingnefs' to be deceived, or to appear de- 
ceived^ or whether from real good humour, he 

kept 
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kept up the joke : •' Nay, but if any body 
were to anfwer the paragraph, and contradi<S 
it, rd have a reply, and would fay, that he who 
contradidled it was no friend either to Veftris 
or me. For why ihould not Dr. Johnfon add 
to his other powers a little corporeal agility? So- 
crates learnt to dance at an advanced age, and 
Cato learnt Greek at an advanced age. Then it 
might proceed to fay, that this Johnfon, not 
content with dancing oa the ground, might 
dance on the rope ; and they might intro-* 
duce the elephant dancing on the rope. A 
nobleman wrote a play, called ' Love in a 
Hollow Trce^* He found out that it was a bad 
one^ and therefore wiftied to buy up all the 
copies, and bum them. The Duchefs of 
Marlborough had kept one ; and when he was 
egainft her at an ele6lion, (he had a new edition 
of it printed, and prefixed to it, as a frontif- 
piece,^ an elephant dancing on a rope ; to 
Ihew, that his Lordfhip*s writing comedy was 
as awkward as an elephant dancing on a 
rope.** 

Johnfon was, at a certain period of his life, 
a good deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now 
Marquis of Lanfdown. 
, Maurice Morgan, Efq. author of the *^ Ef^ 
fey on the Charadler of FalftafF,'* being a par- 
ticular friend of his Lordfhip> had once an op- 
portunity 
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portiinity or *ehtertaining Johnfon for a day or 
two at Wickham^ when its Lord was abfent. 
One night, pretty late, Mr, Morgan and he 
had a difpute in which Johnfon would not 
give up, though he had the wrong fide, and 
in Ihort both. kept tlie field. Next morning, 
prhen they met in the breakfafting-room, Dn 
J. with great candour, accofted Mr. Mor- 
gan thus : ** Sir, I have been thinking on oxur 
difpute laft night— 7b« were in the rkhi^ 

Sir Jofliua Reynolds once obferved to him, 
that he bad talked above the capacity of fome 
people with whom they had been in company 
together. "No matter. Sir (faid Johnfon), 
they confider it as a compliment to be talked 
lo as if they were wifer than they are." 

" There is nothing more likely to betray a 
man into abfurdity ih^m conde/cenjion ; when he 
feems to fuppofe his underftanding too ppwcr* 
Jul for his company." • . 

** No man (he ufed to fay) fpeaks tx)npern- 
ing another, even fuppoiing it to be in his 
praife, if he thinks he does not hear him, eaq^dlly 
as he would, if he thought he was within hear* 
»ng. , : 

•' Never (faid he) fpeak of a m.'^n ii^ his 
own prcfence. It is always indelicate, T and 
may be offenfivCt'* .1 ; 
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Johnfon could not brook appearing to be 
worfted in argument, even when, to fhow the 
force and dexterity^ of his talents, he had 
taken the wrong fide. When, therefore, he 
perceived th^ his opponent gained ground, he 
had recourfe to fome fudden mode of robuft 

f 

fophiftry. Once when Mr. B. was preffing 
upon him with vifible advantage, he flopped 
him thus : '^ My dear B. let's have no 
more of this ; you'll make nothing of it. Td 
rather have you whittle a Scotdi tune.*' 

Care, however, muft be taken to difiin* 
guifti between Johnfon when he ^^ talked for 
vidqry," and Johnfon when he had no deilre 
but to inform and illuftrate. *^ One of bis 
principal talents (fays an eminent friend of 
his) was ihown in maintaining the wrong fide 
of an argument, and in a fplendid perverfion 
of the truth. If you could contrive to have 
bis fair opinion on a fubjedl, and without 
any bias from perfonal prejudice, or from a 
wiih to be • vidlorious in argument, it was 
wifdom 4tfelf, not only convincing, but over- 
powering." 

He had, however, all his life habituated him- 
fclf to confider converfation as a trial of in- 
telledlual vigour and ikill ; and to this may 
perhaps be afcribed that unexampled rich- 
ne& and briUiancy which appeared in his own, 

. Ai 
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As a proof at once of hi§ eagernefs for collo- 
quial diftincSidn, and his high notion of this 
eminent friend, he once, addrefled him thus : 
*^ We now have been fevcral hours to- 
gether, arid you have faid but one thing for 
which I envied you.*' 

He difliked much all ipeculative defponding 
coniiderations, which tended to difcourage men 
from diligence and exertion. He was in this^ 
like Dr. Shaw, the great traveller, who ufed to 
lay, ** I hate a cut bono man.'* Upon being 
alk^d by a friend what he Ihould think of a man 
who was apt to fay non eft tanii ? ," That he's 
a ftupid fellow. Sir (anfwered Johnfon). What 
would thefe tanti men be doing the while ?** 
When one, in a low-fpirited fit, was talking to 
him with indifference of the purfuits which ge- 
Tierally engage us in a courfc of a6lion, and in- 
quiring a reafon for taking ib much trouble ; 
*^ Sir,' (faid he in an animated tone) it is driving 
on the fyftem of life.'* 

Of his fellow collegian Mr. Edwards, with 
whom he had accidentally met afler many years 
reparation, he faid, ^* Here is a man who ha^ 
pafled through life without experience : yet I 
would rather have him with me than a more 
fenfible man who will not talk readily. This 
man is always willing to fay what he ha^ 
to fay." Yet (fays Mr. B.) Dr. J. had 

himfelf 
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liimfelf by no means that willingnefs which he 
praifed fo much and fo-juftly ; for who has not 
felt the painful efFe6l of the dreary void, when 
there is a total filence in a company for any 
length of time ; or, which is as bad, or perhaps 
worfe, when the convcrfation is with difficulty 
kept up by a perpetual effort ? 

He related, that he had once in a dream a 
conteft of wit with fome other perfon, and that 
he was very much mortified by imagining thaf 
his opponent had the better of him. " Now | 
(faid he) one may mark, here the efFedl of fleep 
in weakening the power of refledlion ; for had 
not my judgment failed me, I fliould have feen, 
that the wit of this fuppofed antagonift, by 
whofe fuperiority I felt myfelf deprefled, was | 
as much furnifhed by me, as that which I 
thought I had been uttering in my own charac- 
ter." 

Of a certain player he remarked, that his 
convcrfation ufually threatened and announced 
more than it performed ; that he fed you with 
a continual renovation of hope, to end in a con- 
ftant fucceffion of difappointment. 

When exafperated by contradidlion, he was 
apt (o treat his opponents with too much acri- 
mony ; as, *' Sir, you don't fee your way ] 
through that queflion :"— *' Sir, you talk the 
language of ignorance.'* On its being obferved 

to 
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to hint/ that a certain gentleman had remained 
filent the whole evening in the niidft of a very 
brilliant and learned ibciety, ^* Sir (faid he), 
the converiation overflowed and drowned 
him;* 

His philofophy, though aufterc and fblemn, 
was by no means morolc and cynical, and never 
blunted the laudable feniibilities of bis charac^ 
f er, or exempted him from the influence of the 
tender paflions* <Want of tendemefs, healwaya 
alledged, was' want of parts> and was no lefs a 
proof of fl:upidity than depravity. :y -< 

Of Goldfmith he faid, " He is fo much 
alraid of being unnoticed, that he often talks 
merely left you fli#uld forget that he is in com* 
pahy. — B. ** Yes> he ftands forward." — J^ 
•* True, Sir ; but if a man is to ftand for- 
ward, he fliould wilh to do it not in an auk- 
ward pof^ure, not in rags, not fo as that he ftiaU 
only be expofcd to ridicule.'*-T-5. " For my 
part, I like very well to hear honeft Gk)ld- 
fmith talk away carelefsly.'* — 7* ** Why 
yos. Sir; but he ftiould not like to hear 
himfelf." 

At another time he faid, ^^ Groldfmith ftiould 
not be for^ever attempting to ftiine in converfa* 
tion I he has not temper for it ; he is fo much 
mortified when he fails. A game of jokes is 
compofed partly of fldll, partly of chance ; a 

man 
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man: may be beat at times by one who has not 
Ae tenth part of his wit; Now Goldfmitfa*s 
putting himfelf againil imother^ is like a maa 
laying a hundred to one, who cannot fpare the 
dliundred. It is not worth a man's while. A 
man fhould not lay a hundred to one^ unleA 
he can eaiily fpare it^ though he has a hundred 
chances for him: he can get but a guinea^ 
and he may lofe a h\mdred« Goldfraith is in 
this ftate. When he contends, if He gets the 
better, it is a very little addition to a man of 
his literary reputation : if he does not get the 
better, he is miferably vexed. The misfortune^ 
of Goldfmith iri converiation is this : he goes 
on without knowing how he is to get ojff! His 
genius is great,^ but his knowledge is fmalL 
As they fay of a generous man, it is a pity he is 
not rich ; we may fay of Goldfmith, it is a pity 
he is not knowing. He would not keep his know- 
ledge \q himfelf.'* 

Goldfmith faid once to Dr. Johnfbn, that 
he wiihed for fome additional members to the 
LiTBRART Club, to give it an agreeable varie- 
ty ; *^ for (faid he), there can now be nothing 
new among us : we have travelled over one 
another's minds. Johnibn feemed a little angry, 
and faid, ^* Sir, you have not travelled over n^ 
mind, I promife you.'* Sir Joihua Reynolds, 
however, thought Goldfmith right ; obferving, 

that 
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that ** when people have lived a great deal t 
^ther, they know what each of them will fi 
on every fubjedl, A new underftanding, then 
fore, is defirable ; becaiife though it may on! 
furnifh the fame fenfe upon a queflion whic 
would have been fumifhed by thofe with who: 
we are accuftoraed to live, yet this fenfe wi 
have a different colouring ; and colouring is \ 
much efFe6l in every thing elfe as well as i 
painting." 

Mr. Berrenger vifited Johnfon one day, an( 
they talked of an evening fociety for converC 
lion at a houfe in town, of which (fays Mr. B, 
wewereall members, bat of which Johnfon fai< 
** It will never do. Sin There is nothing fervc 
about there, neither tea, nor coffee, nor lemc 
hade, nor any thing whatever ; and depen 
upon it. Sir, a man does not like to go to 
place from whence he comes out exadlly as b 
went in. Mr. B. endeavoured, for argument' 
fake, to maintain, that men of learning and ta 
lents might have very good intelledlual (bcietj 
without the aid of any little gratifications of th 
fcnfes. Berrenger joined with Johnfon, an 
faid, that without thefe any meeting would b 
dull and infipid. He would therefore hav 
all the flight refrefhments ; nay, it would nc 
be amifs to have fome cold meat and a bottl 
of wine upon a lide-board« ^^ Sir (faid Johnfon 

will 
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with an air of triumph), Mr! Berrenger knows 
the world. Every body loves to have good 
things fumiflied to them without any trouble. 
I told Mrs* Thrale once, that as fhe did not 
I choofe to have card-tables, .{he fhould have a 

profufion of the beft fweetmeats, and fhe would 
be fare to have company enough come to her*'* 
One evening, in fine fpirits, at the Eflex- 
Head-Club, he faid, *' I dined yefterday at 
Mrs. Garrick's, with Mrs. Carter, Mifs Hannah 
More, and Mifs Fanny Burney. Three fuch 
women are not to be found ; I know not where 
I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who 
is fuperior to them all.*' — Boswell. " What ! 
had you them all to yourfelf. Sir ?" — ^John- 
son. " I had them all, as much as they 
were had ; but it might have been better had 
there been more company there.'* — B. 
" Might not Mrs. Montagu have been a 
fourth ?" — 7. " Sir, Mrs. Montagu does not 
make a trade of her wit; but Mrs. Montagu is 
a very extraordinary woman , Ihe has a conflant 
ftream of converfation, and it is always impreg- 
nated ; it has always meaning." — B. "Mr. 
Burke has a conftant ftream of converfa- 
tion." — y. *^ Yes, Sir : if a man were to go 

• " I agreed with my illuftrious friend upon this fubjcft, 
(fays hi% Biographer) for it has pleafed God to make man a 
CQimpofice animal; and Mrhere there is nothing to rtirefh the 
^y, themind will languilb." 

c v. by 
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by chance at the fame time with Burke unde 
a fhed, to fhun a fhower^ he would fay thi 
is an extraordinary mai^. If Burke {houl< 
go into a ftable to fee his horfe dreft, the oftif 
would fay we have had an extraordinary ma 
here." — BoswELL. Foote was a man wh 
never failed in converfation, Ifhehadgor 
into a ftable — :'* — Johnson. " Sir, if he ha 
gone into a flabfe, the oftler would have fai< 
here has been a comical fellow ; but he woij 
not have refpcdlcd him. — B. " And, Si 
the oftler would have anfwered him. woul 
have given him as good as he brought, as tl 
common faying is." — J. " Yes, Sir ; af 
Foote would have anfwered the oftler*" 

Mr. Bofwell gave him an account of the q 
ccllent mimickry of a friend of his in Scotlani 
obferving, at the fame time, that fome peop 
thought it a very mean thing. — Johnson 
" Why, Sir, it is making a very mean ufe ofi 
man's powers. But to be a good mimick requiisl 
great powers ; great acutenefs of obferyatio) 
great retention of what is obfcrved, and grc| 
pliancy of organs, to reprefent what is obfervq 
I remember a lady of quality in this town, y4 
was a wonderful mimick, and ufed to make n 
laugh immoderately. I have heard fhe is n(| 
gone mad." — Bosweul* ^^ It is amazing 1^ 

\ 
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a mimic carl not only give you the gcftures and 
voice of a perfon whom he reprcfents, but 
even what a perfon wDuld fay on any particu- 
lar fubje6t." — J. " Why, Sir, you are to con-^ 
fider that the manner and fomc particular 
phrafcs of a perfon do much to imprcfs you 
with an idea of him, and you arc not fure that 
he would (ay what the mimick fays in his 
charaaer/* — 5. ''I don't think Footc a 
good mimick, Sir/* — J. "No, Sir; his imi- 
tations are not like. He gives you fome- 
thing different from himfelf, but not the cha- 
ra6ler which he means to affume^ He goes 
out of himfclf, without going into other peo- 
ple. He cannot take off any perfon unlcfa 
he is ftrongly marked, fuch as George Faulk- 
ner. He is like a painter who can draw the 
portrait of a man who has a wen upon his f::co, 
and who, therefore, is eaflly known. If a man 
hops upon one leg, Foote can hop upon one 
leg. But he has not that nice difcriminatioa 
which your friend fecms to poflcfs* Foote i^, 
however, very entertaining, with a kind of con- 
vcrfation between wit and buffoonery." 

At another time he faid, ** Garrick*s gaiety of 
converfation has delicacy and elegance ; Foote 
makes you laugh more : but Foote has the 
air of a buffoon paid for entertaining the 
company.-' He, indeed, well dcfcrvcs his hire." 

c a Of 
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Of Mr. Wilkes Johnfon one day faid, " Did 
we not hear fo much faid of Jack Wilkes, we 
fliould think more highly of his converfation. 
Jack has great vTiricty of talk. Jack is a fcho- 
lar, and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. 
But after hearing his name founded from pole 
. to pole, as the phcenix of convivial felicity, we 
are difappointed in his company. He has 
always been at me ; but I would do Jack a 
kindncfs rather than not. The contefl is now 
over." 

** The value of every ftory (he faid) depended 
on its being tnic. A ftory is a pidture either of 
an individual or of human nature in general : if 
it be falfe, it is a pidlure of nothing. For in- 
flancc : fuppofe a man ihould tell that Johnfon, 
before fctting out for Italy, as he bad to crofs the 
Alps, fat down to make himfelf wings. This 
many people would believe ; but it would be a 
pi6lure of nothing. ******* (naming a 
worthy friend of ours) ufcd to think a ftory a 
flory, till I fhcwcd him that truth was eflcntial 
to it." 

^' Queftioning (he once remarked) is not the 
mode of converfation among gentlemen. It is 
afliiming a fuperiority, and it is particularly 
wrong to qucftlon a man concerning himfelf. 
There may be parts of his' former life which 
tie may not wifh to be made known to other 

1 perfons^ 
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perfons, or even brought to his own recollec- 
tion." 

Mfl Langton having repeated the anecdote 
of Addifon having diftinguifhed between his 
powers in converfation and in writing, by fay- 
ing, " I have only nine-pence in my pocket ; 
but I can draw for a thoufand pounds, Johnfon 
faid, " He had not that retort ready. Sir ; 
he had prepared it before hand." — Langton. 
(turning to Mr. Bofvvell) " A fine furmifc. Set 
a thief to catch a thief." 

A gentleman who introduced his brother to 
Dr. Johnfon was yarned to recommend him to 
the Dodlor's notice, which he did by faying, 
^' When we have fat together fome time, you'll 
find my brother grow very entertaining." — " Su, 
((aid Johnfc^n) I can wait," 

Mrs. Thrale one day gave high praife to a 
Mr. Long. — Johnson. " Nay, my dear Lady, 
don't talk fo. Mr. Long's charadlcr is very 
Jhort. It is nothing. He fills a chair. He is a 
man of genteel appearance, and that is all. I 
know nobody who blafts by praife as you do ; 
for whenever there is exaggerated praife, every 
body is fet againft a charadler. They are pro- 
voked to attack it. Now there is *♦*♦♦ • you 
praiied that man with fo much difproportion, 
that I was incited to leflfen him, perhaps more 
than he deferves. His blood is upon your 
head. By the fame principle, your malice de- 

C3 fcat^ 
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feats itfclf ; for your cenfure is too violqi 
And yet (looking to her with a leering fmil 
fhc is the firll woman in the world, could ( 
but rcftrain that wicked tongue of hers ; — I 
w^ould be the only woman, could fhe but cot 
mand that little jvhirligig." t 

Mrs, Thrale n^ntioned a gentleman wl 
had acquired a fortune of four thoufand a y<; 
in trade, but Was abfolutely miferable becavi 
he could not talk in company. ^^ I am a mc 
imhappy man (faid he). J am invited to eg: 
vcrfations ; 1 go toxonvci^atipns ; but, alas ! 
have no converfation." — Johnson. " Mi 
commonly cannot be fucccfsful indifferent w^a) 
This gentleman hasfpcnt, in getting four thoi 
fand pounds a year, the time in which he mig 
have learned to talk ; and now he cannot talk 
Mr. Perkins made a droll remark : '* If he h; 
got his four thoufand a year as a mountebati 
he might have learnt to talk at the fame tip 
that he was getting his fortune," 

Some other gentlemen came in. The cdi 
vcrlution concerning the perfon whofe charac^l 
])r. Johnfon had treated fo flightingly, as he d; 
not know his merit, was rcfumed, Mrs.Thra 
faid — *' You think fo of him. Sir, beeaufe he" 
(juict, and docs not exert himfelf with force.- 
You'll be faying the fame thing of Mr. **^* 
llicrc. who fits as quiet — ;'* This was not we 

bred 
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Ircd ; and Johnfon did not let it pafs without 
correction. " Nay, Madam (faid he), what 
right have you to talk thus ? Both Mr. ***** 
and I have reafon to take it ill. Tou may talk 
fo of Mr. ***** , but why do you make me 
do it- Have I faid any thing againft Mr. ***** ? 
You havey^ him, that I might fhoot him : but 
I have not (hot him." 

Mr. Beauclerk had fuch a propenfity to fatire, 
that at one time Johnlbn faid to him, " Yoa 
never open your mouth but with intention to 
give pain ; and you have often given me pain, 
not from the power of what you faid, but from 
feeing your intention." At another time ap- 
plying to him, mi\\ a flight alteration, a line of 
Pope, he faid, " Thy love of folly, and thy 
fcom of fools — ^Every thing thou doft {hews the 
one, and every thing thou fay'ft the other." At 
another time he faid to him, '^ Thy body, is all 
vice, and thy mind all virtue." 

" Demofthencs Taylor, as he was called 
(that is, the Editor of Demofthencs)," faid 
Johnfon, " was the moft filent man, the mereft 
flatue of a man that I have ever feen. I once 
dined in company with him, and all he faid dur- 
ing the whole time was no more than Richard. 
How a man ftiould fay only Richard, it is not 
ca(y to imagine. But it was thus : Dr. Douglas 
was talking of Dr. Zachary Grey, and afcribing 

c 4 •* to 
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to him fomething that was written by Dr* Rl« 
aid Grey ; fo to correcft him, Taylor faid (ii 
tating his aiFe<Sledfententiousemphafisand nc^ 
Richard:' [| 

At another time, talking . of oratory, IVJ 
Wilkes, who was of the party, dcferibed i^ 
accompanied with all the charms of poetij 
expreffion.— Johnson. " No, Sir ; oratorjs 
the power of beating down your adverfary*s I 
guments, and putting better in their plac< 
Wilkes, " But this does not move the pi 
fions." — ^Johnson. " He muft be a wen 
man who is to be fo moved." — ^Wilkes (nai 
ing a celebrated orator). " Amidft all t] 

brilliancy of 's imagination, and the ex^ 

berance of 4iis wit, there is a fti'ange want i 
tafte. It was obferved of Apclles's Venij 
that her flefh feemcd as if fhe had been no( 
rifhcd by rofes : his oratory would fometimij 
make one fufpedl that he eats potatoes an 
drinks whiiky." 

''A celebrated wit being mentioned, Johnfo 
faid, ^' One may fay of him as was faid of 
French wit, // rCa de Vejprit que contre Dieu. 
have been fcveral times in company with hire 
but never perceived any ftrong power of wil 
He produces a general efFe<Sl by various means 
he has a cheerful countenance, and a gay voice 
Bcfides, his trade is wit. It wpuld be as wik 

m 
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in him to come into company without merri- 
ment, as for a highwayman to take the road 
without his piftols." — ^' Ha^ not ' a great 
deal of wit. Sir ?"— Johnson. ^^ I do not think 
fo, Sir. He is, indeed, continually attempting 
wit, but he fails. And I have no more pleafure 
in hearing a man attempting wit and failing, 
than in feeing a man trying to leap over a ditch 
and tumbling into it */* 

A writer of deferved eminence being men- 
tioned, Johnfon faid, ^' Why, Sir, he is a man 
o( good parts ; but being originally poor, he 
has got a love of mean company and low jocu- 
larity ; a very bad thing. Sir. To laugh is 
good, as to talk is good. But you ought no 
more to think it enough if you laugh, than you 
are to think it e'nough if you talk. You may 
laugh in as many ways as you talk ; and furely 
every way of talking that is pradlifed cannot be 
efteemed." 

One being named as a very learned man.— 
" Yes, Sir (faid Johnfon), he has a great 
deal of learning ; but it never lies ftraight, 

♦ Garrick once remarked of the Doftor himfelfy " Ra- 
belais and all other wits are nothing compared with him.^ 
Yoo may be direrted by them ; but Jonnfon gives you a 
forcible hug, and (hakes laughter out of youi whether you will 
or no." Mrs. Thrale juftly and wittily faid, that <• Jokn- 
fon's converfation was much too ftrong for a perfon accuftom* 
cd to obfequioufnefs and flattery j it was muftard in a joung 
chad's MOHtbr 

There 
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There is never one idea by the fide of another ; 
tis all entangled ; and then he drives it auk^ 
vrardly upon converfation." 

" People (he remarked) may be taken in 
onCe^ who imagine that an author is greater in 
private life than other men. Uncommon parts 
require uncommon opportunities for their exer- 
tion. In barbarous fociety, fuperiority of parts 
is of real confequence. Great ftrength or great 
wifdom is of much value to an individual. But 
in more polifhed times there are people to do 
every thing for money : and then there are a 
number of other fuperioritics^ fuch as thofe of 
l)irth smd fortune^ and rank, that diffipate mens* 
attention^ and leave no extraordinary fhare of 
veipedl for peripnal and intelledlual fuperiority. 
,This is wifely ordered by Providence, toprefcrve 
ibme equality among mankind. 

When Mr.B. one day complained of having 
dined at a fplendid table without hearing one 
ientence of converfetion worthy of being re^ 
membered, he iai4> " Sir, there feldom is any 
iiich converfetion."^ — Bos well* " Why then 
meet at table ?" — Johnson. ^^ Why to eat 
and drink together, and promote kindnefs ; 
and. Sir, this is better done when there is no 
folid converfation ; for when there is, people 
differ in opinion, and get into bad humour, or 
fome of the company who are not capable of fuch 

con- 
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converfatioiij are left out, and feel themfelve$ 

uneaiy*'* 

An author of conliderable eminence having 

engrpfled a good fhareofa converlation, and 

havinglaid nothingbut what was trifling and in- 

lignificant,Johnfon,whenhe was gone, pbferved, 

*^ It is wonderful what a difference there fome- 

times is between a man's powers of writing and 

of talking. ******* writes with great fpirit, 

but is a poor talker ; had he held his tongue 

we might ha.ve fuppofed him to have been re- 

ftrained by modefty : but he has ipoken a great 

deal to-day, and you have heard what fluff it 



was.'' 



Talking of an acquaintance diftinguifhcd for 
knowing an uncommon variety of mifcellaneous 
articles both in antiquities and polite literature,^ 
he obferved, ^' You know. Sir, he runs about 
with little weight upon his mind," And talk- 
ing of another very ingenious gentleman, who 
from the warmth of his temper was at variance 
with many of his acquaintanpe, and wifhed to 
avoid them, he faid, ^^ Sir, he leads the life of an 
outlaw." 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman aik 
Mr. Levett a variety of queflions concerning 
Mm when he was fitting by, he broke out, " Sir, 
you have but two topics, yourfelf and me. X 
m fick of bpth."— ^^ A man (faid he) lhoul4 

not 
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Tiot talk of himfclf, nor much of any particular 
perfon. He fhould take care not to be made a 
proverb ; and therefore fhould avoid having 
any one topick of which people can fay, ' Wc 
(hall hear him upon it/ There was a Dr. Old- 
field, who was always talking of the Duke of 
Marlborough ; he came into a cofFee-houfe one 
day, and told that his Grace had fpoken in the 
Houfe of Lords for half an hour. " Did he 
indeed fpeak for half an hour ?' (faid Belchier, 
the furgeon ;) ^ Yes.' ^ And what did he fay of 
Dr. Oldfield V ' Nothing.' ' Why then, Sir, 
be was very ungrateful ; for Dr. Oldfield could 
not have fpoken for a quarter of an hour with- 
out faying fomething of him/ 

One evening, in company, an ingenious and 
learned gentleman read a letter of compliment 
which he had received from one of theProfeflbrs 
of a Foreign Univcrfity. Johnfon, in an irri- 
table fit, thinking there was too much oftenta- 
tion, faid, ** I never receive any of thefe tri- 
butes of applaufe from abroad. One inftancc I 
recollect of a foreign publication, in which 
mention is made oi rillujlre LockmanJ* 

A learned gentleman, who in the courfe of' 
converfation wiflied to inform the company o^.^ 
this fimple fa<£l, that the Counfcl upon the cjr- ■ 
ciiit iat Shrcw^ibury were much bitten by fleas, ^ 
took feven or eight minutes in relating it cir- 

cum 
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cumftantially. He ia a plentitude of phrafe 
told, that large bales of woollen cloth were 
lodged in the town-hall ; that, by reafon of this, 
fleas neftled there in prodigious numbers ; that; 
the lodgings of the Counfel were near the 
town-hall ; and that thofe little animals moved 
from place to place with wonderful agility.— 
John(bn fat in great impatience till the gentle- 
man had finifhcd his tedious narrative, and then 
burfl out (playfully however), ^' It is a pity, Sir, 
that -you have not feen a lion ; for a flea has 
taken you fuch a time, that a lion muft have 
ferved you a twelvemonth." 

A dull country magifl:rate once gave Johnlbii 
a long tedious account of his excrcifing his cri- 
minal jurifdi(5lion, the refult of which was his 
having fen tenced four convicts to tranfportation. 
Johnfon, in an agony of impatience to get rid of 
fuch a companion, exclaimed, ^^ I heartily wi(h, 
Sir, that I were a fifth," 

At another time, having argued at fome 
length with a pertinacious gentleman, his op- 
ponent, who had talked in a very puzzling 
manner, happened to fay, ^^ I don't under- 
ftand you. Sir ;" upon which Johnfon ob- 
/erved, " Sir, I have found you an argument ; 
but I am not obliged to find you an under- 
ftanding." 



lie 
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Johnfon had a kind of general avcrfion fo d 
pun. " He once, however (lays Mr. B.), en- 
dured one of mine. When we were talking 
6fa numerous company in which he haddiflin- 
guifhed himfelf highly, I faid> * Sir, you 
were a Cod furrounded by fmelts. Is not 
tliis enough for you ? at a time too when 
you were not fijbing for a compliment ?* He 
laughed at this with a complacent approbation. 
Old Mr. Sheridan obferved, upon my men- 
tioning it to him, * He liked your compliment 
So well, he was willing to take it with fun faucet 
For my own part (adds Mr. B.), I think no in- 
nocent fpecies of wit or pleafantry (hould be fup- 
prefled ; and that a good pirn mayT)e admitted 
among the fmaller excellencies of lively conver- 
fation." 

The Reader will probably be furprifed ta 
hear, that the great Dr. Johnfon could amufe 
himfelf with fo flight and playful a fpecies of 
compofition as a Charade. The following, how- 
ever, he made on Dr. Barnard yiiosv Lord Bifhop 
c^Killaloe. 
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** yiyjirft^ (hats out thieves from your houfe or your rooin> 

•* 'My/econd* expreflesa Syrian perfume. 

•< My ivbole^ is a man in whofe convcrfe is (har'd 

" The ftrength of a Bar and the fwectncfa of Nard." 



INDULGENCE IN WINE. 

Mr. Bos well one evening ventured to 
undertake the defence of convivial indulgence 
in wine. After urging the common plau- 
fible topicks, he at laft had recourfe to the 
maxim^ in vino Veritas ; a man who is well 
wanned with wine will fpeak truth. ^^ Why, 
Sir (faid Johnfon), that may be an argument 
for drinking, if you fuppofe men in general 
to be liars. But, Sir, I would not keep com- 
pany with a fellow who lies as long as he is 
fober, and whom you muft make drunk before 
you can get a word of truth out of him." 

He laid, few people had intelledhial refources 
fufficient to forego the pleafures of wine. 
They could not otherwife contrive how to fiU 
the interval between dinner and fupper. 

A gentleman having to fome of the ufua^ 
arguments for drinking added this : ^^ You 

^Bitl *Nard. ^Barnaid, 
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know. Sir, drinking drives away care, atrd 
makes us forget whatever is difagreeable. 
Would not you allow a man to drink 
for that reafon ?" — " Yes, Sir (faid Johnfon^ 
with perhaps unneceffary fcverity), if he. fat 
next youJ"^ 

In a party at Sir Jofhua Reynolds's, the quef- 
tion was difcufled, whether drinking imprdved 
converfation and benevolence* Sir Jolhua 
maintained it did. — J. " No, Sir : before 
dinner men meet with great inequality of under- 
flanding ; and thofe who are confcious of their 
inferiority hav^ the modefty not to talk. When 
they have drunk wine, every man feels him- 
felf happy, and lofes that modefty, and grows 
impudent and vociferous : but he is not im- 
proved; he is only not fenfible of his de- 
fedls.'* Sir Jofliua faid, the Do6lor was talking 
of the efFeAs of excefs in wine ; but that a 
moderate glafs enlivened the mind, by giving 
a propr; circulation to the blood. " I am. 
(faid he) in very good fpirits when I get up 
in the morning. By dinner-time I am ex- 
haufted ; wine puts me in the fame ftate a» 
when I got up ; and I am fure that moderate 
drinking makes people talk better.*' — J, 
^^ No, Sir; wine gives not light, gay, 
ideal hilarity ; but tumultuous, noify, clamo- 
rous merriment. I have heard none of thofe 

drunken^r- 
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ilrunken, — nay, dranken is a coarfe word,-— 
none of thole vinous flights." — Sir Joshua. 
^' Becauie you have lat by, quite fober, and felt 
an envy of the happinefs of thofe who were 
drinking." — J. " Perhaps, contempt : And, 
Sir, it is not necefl^ary to be drunk one's felf^ 
to relifti the wit of drunkennefs. ' Do we not 
judge of the drunken wit of the dialogue be- 
tween lago and Caflio, the moft excellent in 
it*s kind, when we are quite fober ? Wit is 
wit, by whatever means it is produced ; and, 
if good, will appear fo at all times. I admits 
that the fpirits are raifed by drinking, as by 
the common participation of any pleafure : 
cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, will raife the 
^irits of a company, as drinking does, though 
furely they will not improve cohveriation. I 
alfo admit, that there are fome fluggifli men 
who are improved by drinking ; as there are 
fruits which are not good till they are rotten. 
There are (uch men, but they ^re medlars. 
I indeed allow that there have been a very few 
men of talents who were improved by drink- 
ing ; but I maintain that I am right as to the 
efFe<fts of drinking in general ; and let it be 
confidered, that there is no pofition, however 
falfe in its univerfality, which is not true of 
fome particular man." — Sir William Forbes 
faid, " Might not a man wanned with wine 

Da be 
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be like a bottle of beer, which is made brifker 
by being fet before the fire?" — ^^ Nay (faid 
Johnfon, laughing), I cannot anfvver that — 
that is too much for me." — Mr. Bofwell ob- 
ferved, ^^ that wine did fome people harm, by 
inflaming^ confufing, and irritating their 
minds ; but that the experience of mankind 
had declared in favour of moderate drink- 
ing. "-^J. " Sir, I do not fay it is wrong 
to produce felf-complacency by drinking ; 
I only deny that it improves the mind. 
When I drank wine, I fcomed to drink it 
when in company. I have drunk many a 
bottk by my felf ; in the firft place, becaufc I 
had need of it to raife my fpirits ; in the fc- 
cohd place, becaufe I would have nobody to 
witnefs its efFedls upon me." 

On another occafion, talking of the efFedls 
of drinking, he faid, " Drinking may be 
praAifed with great prudence ; a man who 
expofes himfelf when he is intoxicated has 
not the art of getting drimk ; a fober man, 
who happens occafionally to get drunk, readily 
enough goes into a new company, which a 
man who has been drinking ihould never do. 
Such a man will undertake any thing ; he is 
without Ikill in inebriation. I ufed to flink 
home when I had drunk too much. A man 
accuftomed to felf-examination will bcx con- 
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fclous when he is drunk, though an habitual 
drunkard will not be confcious of it. I knew 
a phyfician who for twenty years was not fobcr ; 
yet in a pamphlet which he wrote upon fevers 
he appealed to Garcick and me for his vindi- 
cation from a charge of drunkenncfs. A 
bookfeller (naming him) who got a large for- 
tune by trade, was ^o habitually and equably 
drunk, that his mod intimate friends never 
perceived that he was more fober at one time 
than another/' 

He once gave the following very judicious 
practical advice -upon the fubjedl ". ^^ A man 
who has been drinking wine at all freely fhould 
never go into a new company. With thofe 
who have partaken of wine with him, he may 
be pretty welt in unifon ; but he will probably 
be ofFenlive, or appear ridiculous, to other 
people." 

At another time being at Sir Jofliua Rey- 
nolds's, Johnfon harangued upon the qualities 
of different liquors ;^ and fpoke with great 
contempt of claret, as lb weak, ^^ that a man 
would be drowned by it before it made him 
drunk." He was pcrfuaded to drink one glafs 
of it, that he might judge, not from recollec- 
tion, which might be dim, but from immediate 
fenfation. He (hook his head, and (aid, 
** Poor fluff! Mo, Sir, claret is the liquor 
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for boys ; port for men ; but he who afpircs to 
be a hero (fmiling) muft drink brandy. In- 
the firft place, the flavour of brandy is moft 
grateful to the palate ; and then brandy will 
do fooneft for a man what drinking can do for 
him. There are, indeed, few who are able to 
drink brandy. That is a power rather to be 
wilhed for than attained. And yet (proceeded 
he) as in all rpleafure hope is a confiderablc 
part, I know not but fruition comes too quick 
by brandy. Florence wine I think the worft ; 
it is wine only to the eye ; ft is wipe neither 
while you are drinking it, nor after you have 
drunk it ; it neither pleafes the tafle, nor ex- 
hilarates the fpirit.'* " I reminded him (fays 
Mr. B.) how heartily he and I ufed to drink 
wine together when we were firft* acquainted , 
and how I ufed to have a head-ache after 
fitting up with him. He did not like to have 
this recalled, or perhaps, thinking that I 
boafted improperly, refolved to h^ve a witty 
ftroke at me : — ^^ Nay^ Sir, it was not the wine 
that made your head ache, but the fenfe 
that I put into it."— 5. •* What, Sir, will 
fenfe make the 4iead ache ?" — J. . *^ Yes, 
Sir (with a fmile), when it is not ufed to 
it." *' No man (adds Mr. B.) who has a 
true relifti of pleafantry could be offended at 
this ; efpecially if Johnfon in a long intimf^cy . 

had 
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had given him repeated proofs, of his regard 
and good eftimation. I ufed to fay, that as 
he had given me a thoufand pounds in praife, 
he had a good right now and then to take 
a guinea from me." — J. *^ I require^ 
wine only when I am alone. I have then 
often wifhed for it, and often taken it." — 
'' What, (faid Mr. Spottifwoode, the So- 
licitor, whcJ* was prefent) by way of a com- 
panion. Sir V* — J. " To get rid of myfelf, 
to fend myfelf away. Wine gives great plea- 
fure ; and every pleafure is of itfelf a good. 
It is a good, unlefs counterbalanced by evil. 
A man may have a ftrong reafon not to drink 
wine ; and that may be greater than the plea- 
fure. Wine makes a man better pleafed with 
hirtifelf. I do not fay that it makes him more 
pleafing to others. Sometimes it does. But 
the dianger is, that while a man grows better 
pleafed with himfelf, he may be growing left 
pleafing to others. Wine gives a man nor- 
thing. It neither gives* him knowledge not 
wit ; "it only animates a man, and enables him 
to bring out what a dread of the company has 
reprefled. It only puts in motion what has 
been locked up in froft. But this may be 
good, or it maybe bad." — Spottiswoode. 
** So, Sir, wine is a key which opens a box ; but 
this box may be either full or empty.'* — John- 
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SON. '/ Nay, Sir, converfation is the. key : 
wine is a pick-lock which forces open the box 
and injures it. . A man (hould cultivate his 
mind fo as to have that confidence and 
readinefs without wine which wine gives.'* 
— B. " The great difficulty of refifting 
wine is from benevolence. For inftance, a 
good worthy man alks you to taftc his wine 
which he has had twenty years in hij^rellar." 
— J. *' Sir, all this notion about bcne- 
yolence arifes from a man's imagining him- 
felf to be of more importance to others than he 
really is. They don't care a farthing whether 
be drinks wine or not." — Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. " Yes, they do for the time," — 
y. " For the time ! If they care this minute, 
they forget it the next. And as for the 
good worthy man; how do you know he is 
good and worthy ? No good and worthy man 
will infift upon another man's drinking wine. 
As to the wine twenty years in the cellar — of 
ten men, three fay this merely becaufe they 
muft fay fomething ; three are telling a lie 
when they fay they have had the wine twenty 
years ; three would rather fave the wine ; — one 
perhaps cares. I allow it is fomething to pleafe 
one's company ; and people are always pleafed 
with thofc who partake pleafure with them. 
But after a man has brought bimfelf to rcliu-. 

quifl\ 
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quifh the great perfonal pleafure which arifes 
from drinking wine, any other confidcration 
is a trifle. To pl^afe others by drinking wine 
is fomething only if there be nothing againft 
it. I ihould, however, be forry to offend 
worthy men : 

Carft be the verfe, how well fo e'er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe." 

— B. *^ Curft be the /pring^ the water^ 
— y. ^^ But let us confider what a fad 
thing it would be if we were obliged to 
drink or do any thipg elfc that may happen to 
be agreeable to the company where we are.*' 
— Langton. ^^ By the fame rule you muft 
join with^a gang of cut-purfes."— 7- ^^ Yes, 
Sir : but yet we muft do juftice to wine ; wc 
muft allow it the power it poffcfles. To make 
a man pleafed with himfelf, let me tell you, 
is doing a very great thing.'* 

Sometime after this Johnfon again harangued 
againfl: drinking wine: *^ A man (faid he) 
may choofe whether he will have abftcmiouf- 
nefs and knowledge, or claret and ignorance.'* 
Dr. Robertfon (who was very companionable) 
was beginning to diflfent as to the profcriptiou 
of claret. J. (with a placid fmilc) ^* Nay, 
Sir, you fhall not differ with me ; as I have 
faid that the man is moft perfe<5l who takes in 
the mofl things, I am for knowledge and claret/* 

Mr. 
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^' Mr. Eliot (fays Mr. B.) mejitioned a curious 
liquor peculiar to his country, which the Cor- 
nifli fifhermen drink. They call it mahogany ; 
and it is made of two parts gin and one part trea- 
cle, well beaten togptlier. I begged to have fome 
of it made, wbkA was done with proper IkiU 
by Mr. Eliot. I thought it very good liquor ; 
and faid it was a counterpart of what is called 
Athol porridge in the Highlands of Scotland, 
which is a mixture of whilkey and honey.'* 
J. faid, " that muft be a better liquor than 
the Cornifh, for both its component parts are 
better.*' He alfo obferved, ^* Mahogany muft 
be a modern name, for it is not long fince the 
wood called mahogany was known in this 
country.'* I mentioned his fcale oi liquors : 
claret for boys — port for men — ^brandy for he- 
roes. *' Then (faid Mr. Burke) let mc have 
claret : I love to be a boy ; to have the 
carelefs gaiety of boyifh days.'* — J. ^^ I 
ftiould drink claret too if it would give me 
that — ^but it does not ; it neither makes boys 
men, nor men boys. You'll be drowned by 
it before it has any efFedl upon you." 

Talking of a man's refolving to deny him- 
felf the ufe of wine from moral and religious 
confiderations, he faid, " He muft not doubt 
about it. When one doubts as to pleafure we 
know what will be the conclufion, I now no more 

think; 
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think of drfnking wine than a horfe does^ 
The wine upon the table is no more for me than 
for the dog that is under the table. Yet 
(added he) I did not leave off wine becaufe 
I could not bear it ; L have drunk three bottles 
of port without being the worfe for it.— ^ 
Univerfity College has witnefled this."—' 
B. " Why then. Sir, did you leave il: 
off?"— 7. " Why, Sir, becaufe it is fo much 
better for a man to be fare fhat he is never 
to be intoxicated, never to lofe ithe power 
over himfelf. I fhall not begin to drink wine 
again till I grow old and want it.*'— 5. ^* I 
think. Sir, you once faid to me, that not to 
drink wine was a great dedudlion from life.'* 
— J. ^' It is a diminution of pleafure, to be 
fure ; but I do ^not fay a diminution of happi- 
nefe. There is more happinefs in being ra- 
tional." — B. *^ But if we could have pleafure. 
always ihould not we be happy ? — ^the greateft 
part of men would compound for pleafure.'* 
J. ** Suppofing we could have pleafure al- 
ways, an intelle6lual man would not com- 
pound for it. The greater part of men would 
compound, becaufe the greateft part of men 
are grofs.^' B. *' I allow there may be 
greater pleafure than from wine. I have had 
more pleafure from your converfation. I have 
indeed ; I aflure you I have." — y. When 
4 * 'we 
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we talk of pleafure we mean ferifaal plcafure. 
Philofophers tell you, that pleafure is con-- 
irary to happinefs. Grofs,men prefer animal 
pleafure : So there arc men who have pre- 
ferred living among favages. Now what a 
wretch muft he be who is content with fuch 
converfation as can be had among favages !*' 

^' Dr. Johnfon (fays Mr. B.) recommended 
me to drink water only : *' For (faid he) you 
are then fure not to get drunk ; whereas if you 
drink wine you arc never fure." He however 
owned, that in his opinion a free ufe of wi.ne 
did not (bortcn life ; and faid, he would not 
give lefs for the life of a certain Scotch lord 
(whom he named) celebrated for hard drink- 
ing, than f6r that of a fober man. " But 
ftay ((aid he with his ufual intelligence and 
accuracy of enquiry), does it take much wine 
to jnake him drunk ?" — I anfwered, ^* a great 
deal either of wine or flrong punch/* — 
" Then (faid he) that is the worfe." Mr. 
Bofwell illuflrates his friend's obfervation thus : 
** A fortrefs, which foon furrenders, has its 
walls lefs (battered than when a long and oblli- 
nate rc(i (lance is made." 

Finding him fiill perfevcring in his abfti-,/ 
nence from wine, a friend ventured to fpeak 
to him of it. — J. '^ Sir, I have no obi 
jection to a man's drinking wine if he car 
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do it in moderation. 1 found myfelf apt to go 
to excefs in it, and therefore, after having been 
for fome time without it on account of illnefs, 
I thought it better not to return to it. Every 
man is to judge for himfelf according to the 
efFe6ls which he experiences. One of the 
fathers tdls us, he found fafting made him fo 
peevifh that he did not pradlife it.'* 
. T*hough he often enlarged upon the evil of 
intoxication he was by no means harfti and 
Unforgiving to thofe who indulged in occa- 
lional excefs in wine. One of his friends came 
to fup at a tavern with him and fome other 
gentlemen, and too plainly difcovered that he 
had drunk too much at dinner. When one 
who loved mifchief, thinking to produce a fc- 
vere cenfure, alked Johnfon, a few days after- 
wards, " Well, Sir, what did your friend 
fay to you as an apology for being in fuch 
a fituation ?" — Johnfon anfwered, ^^ Sir, 
he faid all that a imxijhould fay — ^he faid he 
was forry for it." 

" I was at one time (fays Mr. B.) myfelf a 
water-drinker upon trial by Johnfon's recom- 
mendation ; and my friend obferved, *^ Bofwell is 
a bolder combatant -than Sir Joftiua : he argues 
for wine without the help of wine ; but Sir 
Jofhua with it."— Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(who was of the party), ** But to pleafe one's 

company 
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company is a firong motivc/*^ — J. (who from 
drinking only water fuppofed every body who 
drank wine to be elevated), '^ I won't ai^e 
4iny more with you. Sir. You are too far 
gone." — Sir Joshua. ," 1 fhould have -though ti 
fo indeed^ Sir, had I made fuch av fpeech as 
you have now done."— -Johi^son. (drawing 
himfelf in, and blufhing), " Nay, don't be 
angry. I did not mean to offend you." — Sik 
y. *^ At firft the tafte of wine was difagree* 
able to me ; but I brought my fcif to drink it 
that I might be like other people. The plea- 
fure of drinking wine is fo connedled with 
pleafing your company, that altogether there 
is fomething of focial goodnefs in it." — y. 
*^ Sir, this is only faying the fame thing over 
zgoinr—Sir J. ^* No, this is new."— 7. 
" You put it in new words, but it is an old 
thought. This is one of the difadvantages of 
wine. It makes a man miflake words for 
thoughts." — B. *^ I think it is a new thought, 
at leafl it is in a new attitude."— J. -^^ Nay, 
Sir, it is only in a new coat; or an old 
coat with a new facing. It is ( laughing bear-- 
tify.J, the old dog in a new doublet. An ex- 
traordinary inftance, however, may occur where 
a man's patron will do nothing for him unlefs 
he will drink : there lAay be a good reafon for 
drinking/* 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bofwell mentioned a nobleman who 
hfe believed was really uneafy if bis company 
would not drink hard. — Johnson. " That 
is from having had people about him whom he 
has been accuftomed to command." — Bos- 
well. " Suppofing I fhould be tete^a-^tite 
with him at table." — J. Sir,- there is no more 
reafbn for your drinking with bim^ than his 
being fober with you^ — 5. *^ "Why that is 
true ; for it would do him lefs hurt to be 
fober than it would do me to get drunk." — 
7. *^ Yes^ Sir ; and from what I have heard 
of him one would not wifh to facrifice him- 
felf to fuch a man. If he muft always have 
fomebody to drink with him he (hould buy 
a Have, and then he would be fure to have 
it. They who fubmit to drink as another 
pleafcs make themfelves his flaves." — B. 
" But, Sir, you will furely make allowance 
for the duty of hofpitality. — ^A gentleman who 
loves drinking comes to vifit me." — J. " Sir, 
a man knows whom he vilits ; he comes ta 
the table of a fober man." — 5. " But, Sir, you 
and I fhould not have been fo well received 
in the Highlands and Hebrides if I had not 
drunLwith our worthy friends. Had I drunk 
water only, as you did, they would not have 
been fo cordial,"— 7. '' Sir William Temple 

mentions. 
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mentions, that in his travels through the 
Netherlands he had two or three gentlemen 
with him, and when a bumper was necef- 
fery he put it on them. Were I to travel again 
thiough the iflands I would have Sir Jofliua 
with me to take the bumpei-s." — J?. " But, 
Sir, let me put a cafe : Suppofe Sir Jofhua 
fhould take a jaunt into Scotland ; he does 
me the honour to pay me a vilit at my houfe 
in the country ; I am overjoyed at feeing him ; 
we are .quite by ourfelves ; fhall I unfociably 
and churliihiy let him fit drinking by him- 
felf ? No, no, my dear Sir Jofhua, you fhall 
not be treated fo, I will take a bottle with 
you;* 
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" To Mr. Bofwell on the eve of marriage 
Johnfon faid„ " Now that you are going to 
marry, do not expe6l more from life than life 
will jfFord. You may often find yourfelf out 
of humour, and you may often think your 
wife not fludious enough to pleafe you ; and 
yet you may have reafon to confider yourfelf 
as upon the whole very happily married/* 

Of 
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Of marriage in general, he obferved, '* Our 
marriage fervice is too refined : It is calculated 
only for the beft kind of marriages ; whereas 
^e fhobld have a form for matched of conve- 
nience, of which there are many/* 

At General Paoli's, a queftion was one day 
ftarted, whether the ftate of marriage was natu- 
ral to man.— ^JoHNsoi^; " Sir^ it is fo' far froni 
being natural for la man and wdman to live in a 
ftate of marriage, that we find all the motives 
which they have for remaining in that connec- 
tion, and the reftraints which civilized fociety 
impofes to prevent feparation, are hardly fufii- 
cient to keep them together/* The General 
faid, that in a ftate of nature a man and woman 
uniting together, would form a ftrong andcon- 
^ant affedlion, by the mutual pleafure each 
would receive ; and that the fame caufes of 
diftention would not arife between them, as oc- 
cur between hufband and wife in a civilized 
ftate, — y. " Sirj they would have diflentions 
enough, though of another kind. One would 
choofe to go a hunting in this wood, the other 
in that ; one would choofe to go a fifhing in 
this lake, the other in that ; or, perhaps, one 
would choofe to go a hunting when the other 
would choofe to go a fifhing ; and Co they would 
part. £cfides> Sir, a favage man and a favage 
woman meet by chance ; and when the man fees 
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another woman that pleafes him better^ he will 

leave the firft." 
Yet he well obferved^ ^^ Marriage is the beft 

llate for a man in general ; and every man is a 
worfe man, in proportion as he is unfit for the 
married (late. 

'^ /Marriage is much more neceflary to a man 
than to a woman ; for he in much lefs able to 
iupply himfelf with domeftic comforts. You 
(addrefling Mr. Bofwell) will recolledl my iky- 
ing to ibme ladies the othbr day, that I had oftea 
wondered why young women fliould marry, as 
they have fo much more freedom, and fo much 
more attention paid to them while unmarried^ 
than when married/^ 

• 

He one day remarked, that it was commonly ar 
weak man who married for love. Some one thctt 
talked of marrying a woman of fortune ; and 
mentioned a common remark^ that a man may 
be, upon the whole, richer by marrying a woman* 
with a very fmall portion> becaufe a Woman of 
fortune will be proportionally cxpenfive ;» 
whereas a woman who brings none will be very 
moderate in expences. — Johiison* " Depend- 
upon it. Sir, this is not true. A woman of 
fortune, being ufed to the handling ofmon^yy 
fpends it judicioufly ; but a woman who gets the 
command of money for the firft time upon her 
marriage, has fuch a guft in fpending it, that (be ^ 
throws it away With great |)rofufion.'* 

A per- 
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A perfbn wai mentioned ai having refolved 
iievcr to marry a pretty womati. Johnfon faid^ 
'* Sir, it is a very foolifli refolution not to marry 
a pretty ^oman. Bcadty is of itfelf very efti- 
inable. No, Sir, I would prefer a pretty Wo- 
man; unlefs there were objections to her. ' A 
pretty w^^man may be fooliih ; a pretty womaii 
may be wicked ; a pretty wbtnan may not like 
me. But there is no fuch danger in marrying' 
a pretty woman as is apprehended ; fhe will 
|K>t be perfeciited if fhe does not invite perfecu- 
tion. A pretty womati, if fhe has a mind to b6 
wicked, can find a readier way than another ; 
and thai is all/* 

Being, afk^ if he did not fuppofe that there 
were fifty women in theVorld, with any one of 
whom a man might be a^ happy, as with any 
bne woman in particular, he faid, ^^ Aye, Sir^ 
fifty thdufand/* — ^Bosw£ll. " Then, Sir, you 
arc not of opinion with fome, who imagine that 
certain men and certain women are made for 
each other ; and that they cannot be happy if 
they mift their counterparts."— *7. ^* To be 
fure not. Sir. I believe marriages would in ge- 
ticral be as happy, and often more (63 if they 
were all made by the Lord Chancellor upon a 
due coniideration of chai-a^Sters sind circura- 
itances, without the parties having any choice 
in fhe matter.'' 

E a A gen- -^ 
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A gentleman being cenfured for marrying a 
fecond time, as it (hewed a difregard of his firft 
wife, he f^d, *^ Not at all. On Ae contriiry, 
were he not to marry again, it might be con- 
cluded that his firft wife had given him a diA 
guft to marriage ; but by taking a fecond wife 
he pays the higheft compliment to the firft, by 
fhewing that (he made him fo happy as a married 
man, that he wifhes to be fo a fecond time/*— • 
So ingenious a turn did he give to this delicate 
queftion. And yet, on another occafion, he 
owned, that he once had almoft a(ked a pro- 
mifeof Mrs, Johnfbn that (he would not many 
agaip, but he checked himfelf. 

He obferved upon the marriage of fome 
one, ^^He has done a foolifh thing i he has 
married a widow, when he might have had a 
maid," 

A gentleman, who had been very unhappy in 
marriage, married immediately after his wife died; 
Johnfon faid, it was the triumph of hope over 
experience- 
He obferved, thit a man of fenfe and educa* 
lion (hould meet a fuitable companion in a wife. 
It was a miferable thing when the converfatioa 
could only be fuch as, whetherthe mutton (hould 
be boiled or roafted, and probably a ddfpute 
about that* 
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He did not approve of late marriages, obferv- 
ing, that more was loft in point of time, than 
compenfated for by any poffible advantages.— 
Even ill aflbrted marriages were preferable to 
cheerlefs celibacy. 

One remark he made, of fuch moment to the 
rational condu6l of a man in the decline of life, 
that it dcferves to be imprinted upon every mind: 
*' There is nothing againft which an old man 
ihbuld be fo much upon his guard as putting 
himfelf to nurfc. Innumerable have been' the * 
melapcholy inftances of men once diftinguiflied 
for firmnefs, refolution, and fpirit, who in their 
fatter days have been governed like children by 
interefted female artifice.'* 

When a gentleman one day told him he had 
bought a fuit of lace for his* lady. He faid, 
** Well, Sir, you have done a good thing and 
a wife thing.'* " I have done a good thing 
(faid the gentleman), but I do not know that I 
have done a wife thing." — Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir ; no money is better fpent than what is 
laid out for domeftic fatisfadlion. A n^an is 
pleafed that his wife is dreft as well as other 
people ; and a wife is pleafed that (he is dreft.'* 

Talking of a young gentleman's marriage 
with an eminent linger, and his determination 
that fhe fhould no longer ling in public, though 
Jus father was very earneft fhe fhould, becaufc 

E 3 b? 
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b#r talents ^rould be liberally rewarde4> fo as ta 
pia^e her a good fortune^ it wa« queilione4 
whether tl^e ypung gen^leman^ who bad not ^ 
(billing in the worlds but was bled with very 
uncommon talents, was not foplifhly delicate^ 
or fbolifhly proud, and his father truly rational 
without beingmean. Johnibn, with all the high 
fpirit of a Roman fcnator, exclaimed, f* He 
refolved wifely and nobly to be furq. He is a 
brave man. Would not a gentleman be dif- 
graced by having his yrift finging publickly for 
hire ? No, Sir, there can be no doubt here. 
I know not if I fhould not preparp myfelf for 
a public finger, as readily as let my wife b^ 



one.'* 



A young lady who had married a man much 
her inferior in rank being mentipned, a queftioa 
arofe how a woman's relations fhould behave 
to hierin fuch a fituatipn. While ope contended 
that (he ought to be treated with an inflexible 
fieadinefs of difpleafure, Mrs. Thralc was all for 
inildnefs and forgivcnefs, and, according to the 
vulgar phrafe, " making the beft of a bad bar- 
gain." Johnfon faid, *' Madam, wc mvifl dif- 
tinguifh. Were I a man pf rank, I would not 
let a daughter flarve who had made a mean 
marriage ; but having voluntarily degraded 
hcrfelf from the flation which fhe was originally 
entitled to hold, I would fupport her only in 

that 
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that which (he herfelf had choien ; and would 
not put her on a level with my other daughters. 
You are to coniider^ Madam^ that it is our duty 
to maintain the fubordinition of civilized foci* 
ety ; and when there is a grofs and (hameful de- 
viation from rank, it fhould be punifhed fo as to 
deter others from the fame perverfion *.'* 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom 
he greatly admired and wifhed to marry, but was 
afraid of her fuperiority of talents." Sir(faidhe), 
you need not be afraid; marry her. Before a year 
goes about, you'll find her reafon much weaker, 
and her wit not fo bright." Yet the gentleman 
may be juflified in his apprehenfion by one of 
Dr. Johnfon's admirable fcntences in his life of 



• " After frequently confidciing this fubjeft {fays Mr. B ), 
I am more and more confirmed in what I then meant to ex* 
prelS) and which was fandioned by the authority* and illuf. 
trated by the wifdom of Johnfon ; and I think it of thf 
Qtmoft confeqaence to the happinefs of focietyy to which fub- 
ordination is abfolately neceflary. It ia wcd^^:^ contempti- 
ble, and anworthy in a parent^ to rd^*^ ' ^ach a caie. It it 
facrificing general advantage to private feelings. And let it 
be confideied> that the claim of a daughter who has ade4 
thus, to be refloicd to her former fituation is cither fantaftical 
or unjuft. If there be no value in the diftin6lion of rank, 
what doea (he fuffer by being kept in the fituation to which 
(he has defcended ? If there be value in that diftin^ion* it 
ought to be ft^adily maintained. If indulgence be (hown to 
fuck coodu^y and the offenders know that in a longer oc 
(honer time they (hall be received as well as if they had not 
contaminated tlunr blood by a bafe alliance, the great check 
upon that inordinate caprice which generally occafions low 
psarriages will be removed^ and the fair and comfortable 
prder of improved life will be miferably diftuxbed." 

E A Waller: 
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Waller : ^' He doubtlefs praifed many when) 
he would have been afraid to marry ; and, 
perhaps, married one whom he would have been 
afhamed to praife. Many qualities contribute 
to dqxneftic happijiefs, upon which poetry has 
no colours to beftow ; and many airs and Tallies 
may delight imagination, which he who flatters 
them never can approve," 

" Suppoiing (faid he) a wife to be of a ftu- 
dious or argumentative turn, it would be very 
troublefome ; for inftance — if a woman fhould 
continually dwell upon the fubje6loftheArian 
hercfy/^ 

He exprefled his opinion, that *f a man has a 
very bad chance for happinefs in that (lateunlefs 
he msuries a woman of very ftrong and fixcci 
principles of religion." 

He maintained, contrary to the common no^ 
tion, that a woman would not be the worfe wife 
for being learned. 

Talking of the heinoufnefs of the crime of 
adultery, by which the peace of families was de- 
ftrpyed, he faid, " Confu^on of progeny confti- 
tutes the eflence of the crime ; and therefore a 
woman who breaks her marriage vows is much 
more criminal than a man who does it. A man, 
to befure, is criminal in the fight of God ; hut ' 
he does not do his wife a very material injury, 
if he does not infult her ; if, for infta^ice, from 

mere 
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inere waotonnefs of appetite, he fteals privately 

to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not 

greatly to rcfent this. I would not receive 

home a daughter who had run away from her 

' hufband on that account. A wife fhould ftudy 

to reclaim her hufband by more attention to 

pleafc him. Sir, a man will not, once in a 

hundred inftances, leave his wife and go to a 

harlot, if his virife had not been negligent of 

pleafing."' 

Here he difcovered that acute difcrimi nation, 
that folid judgment, and that knowledge of 
human nature, for which he was upon all occa* 
fions remarkable. Taking care to keep in view 
the moral and religious duty, as underftood in 
our nation, he fhewed clearly, from reafon and 
good ienfe, the greater degree of culpability in 
the one fex deviating from it than the other : 
and, at the fame time, inculcated a very ufeful 
leflbn as to the way to keep him. 

Being afked if it was not hard that one devi- 
ation from chaftity {hould abfolutely ruin^ a 
young woman ? — Johnson. *? Why no^ Sir ; 
it is the great principle which ihe is taught. 
When (he has given up that principle, fhe has 
given up every notion of female honour and vir*? 
tue, which are all included in chaftity." 

*' I mentioned to him (fays Mr. Bofwell) a 
(Jifpute betw^n a friend of mine and bis lady, 

con- 
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concerning conjugal infidelity, which my friend 
had maintained was by no means fo bad in the 
hufbaj)d as in the wife. *^ Your friend was in 
the right, Sir, faid Johnfon. Between a man 
and his Maker it is a different queftion ; "but 
between a man and his wife a hufband's infide- 
Jity is nothing. They are conneded by chil- 
dren, by fortune, by ferious confiderations of 
community. Wife married women don't trou- 
ble themfelves about the infidelity of their huf- 
bands." — BoswELL. " To be lure there is a 
great difference between the offence of infidelity 
in a man and that of his wife.-r-y. ^ The diffe- 
rence is boundlefs. The man impofes no baf- 
tards upon his wife." 

** Here (Mr. B. obferves) it may be queflion^ 
cd, whether Johnfon was entirely in the right, 
Jt will hardly be controverted, that the differ 
fence in the degree of ^criminality is very great 
pn account of the confequences ; but ftill it 
pay be maintained, that, independent of moral 
obligation, infidelity is by no means a light ofr 
fence in a hufband," becaufe it muil hurt a de- 
Jicate attachment, in which a mutual conflancy 
is implied, with fuch refined fentiments as Maf- 
finger has exhibited in his play of " The Pic- 
ture." Johnfon probably at another time would 
have admitted this opinion. And let it be kept ir^ 
remcTnbraqpe, that he was very careful not 

to 



^ ^ye uny ^ocouragemeat to irregular cqht 

4ua." 

He praifed the ladies c^ the prefent age^ ia* 
lifting that they were more faithful to their hufr 
bands^ and, more virtuous in every refpeSl!^ 
than in former timds ; becaufe their under- 
^nding& >yere better cultivated. It was au 
undoubted proof of his good fenfe and good 
difpoiitioo^ that he was nevor querulou$> i)e% 
ver prone to inveigh agaiqft the prefent times^ 
as is fo commoQ when fuperficial mind? are on 
the fret. 

He difapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill ; 
** Becaufe (faid he) I would not have the people 
think that the validity of marriage depends on 
the will of man, or that the right of a King de^ 
pends on the will of man. I fboifld not have 
been againft making the marriage of any of the 
royal family, without the approbation of the 
J^ing and Parliament^ highly criminal.** 



\ 

CHILDREN. 

Talking of the common remark, that aff 
fedlion defcends, a gentleman faid, that *^ this 
was wifely contrived for the prefervation of 
inankind> for which it was not fo neceflary that 

Aere 
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t^cre (hould be afFedlion frora children to pa- 
rents, as from parents to children ; nay there 
would be -no harm in that view though children 
fliould at a certain age eat their parents/*-^ 
Johnson. " But, Sir, if this were known" 
generally to be the cafe, parents would not have 
affedlion for children." — ^Bo swell. ** True, 
Bir ; for it is in expectation of return that pa- 
rents are fo attentive to their children ; and I 
know a very pretty inftance of a little girl of 
whom her father was very fond, who once when 
he was in a melancholy fit, and had gone to 
bed, pcrfuaded him to rife in good humour, by 
iaying, " My dear papa, pleafe to get up, and 
let me help you on with your clothes, that I 
may learn to do it when you are an old man/* 

** I know not (fays Mr. B.) how fo whimfical 
9 thought came into my mind ; but I aiked, 
<* If, Sir, you were (hut up in a caftle, and 
a new-born child with you, what would you 
do ?'' — Johnson. " Why, Sir, I (hould not 
puch like my company." — B. " But would 
you take the trouble of rearing it ?" He feem- 
ed, as may well be fuppofed, unwilling to pur- 
fue the fubjedl ; but upon my perfevering in 
my queftion, replied, " Why yes. Sir, I would ; 
but I muft haye all conveniencies. If I had no 
garden, I would, mak^ a fhed on the ropf, and 
take it there for frelh air. I fliould feed it, 

and 



fenid wafli it much, and with warm Watef> 
to pleafe it, not with cold water, t6 give it 
pain,'* — B. *' But, Sit, dod not heat tef- 
lax ?'* — y. *^ Sir, you are not to imagine the 
water is to be very hot I WQuld not coddle 
the child. No, Sir, the hardy method of 
treating children does no good, Fll take you 
five children from London, who fhall cufF five 
Highland children. Sir, a man bred in Lon- 
don will carry a burthen, or run, or Wreftle, as 
\vell as a man brought up in the hardieil man^ 
ner in the country.*' — B. ** Good living, 
I fuppofe, makes the Londoners ftrong.— y. 
^' Why, Sir, I don't know that it does. Our 
chairmen from Ireland, who are as ftrong men 
asany, haVe been brought up upon potatoes. 
Quantity makes up for quality/' — -B. ** Would 
you teach this child that I have fumilhcd you 
with any thing ?" — J. " No, I would not be 
apt to teach it ?" — B. " Would not you have a 
pleafure in teaching it.-T-^' " No, Sir, I (hould 
ftot have a pleafure in teaching it." — B. " Have 
you not a pleafure iri teaching men ! There I 
have you. You have the fame pleafure in teach- 
ing men that I (hould have in teaching chil- 
dren."— 7. •* Why, fomcthing about that."— 
B. " T>o you think, Sir, <hat what is called na- 
tural afFciftion' is bom with us ? It fcems to 
tne to be the tffcA of habit, or of gratitude for 

kindnefs. 
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iundneft. N<y child has it for a parent whom it 
has not feen."— y. '' Why, Sir, I think there i¥ 
«i inftiii6tive natural afie^lion in parents towarcf 
tfieir children/* 
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In a converfatiori dri the educating' of chrlT 
dren> Mr* ^fwell alked Johnfon what he 
y ^ thought was beft to teach them firft. — " Sir 
(laid he), it is no matter what you teach them 
^ firft, any iliore than what leg you fhall put inter 
jrour breeches firft. Sir, you nlay ftand difput- 
ing which is beft to put in firft, but in the meait 
timie your breech is bare^ Sir, while you arcf 
cotifidering which of two things you ftiould teach 
your child firft, another boy has learnt them 
both." 

Johnfon himfelf began to learn Latin with 
Mr. Hawkins, ufher, or under:-mafter of Xich- 
field fchool, " A man (faid he) very Ikilful in 
his little way/* With him he continued twa 
yearSi and then rofe to be under the Care of Mr.' 
Hunter^ the head-mafter, who,* according ta 
his account, *• v^as tery fevered and wrong- 
headedly fevere. He uied (faid he) to beat u9 
Unmercifully ; and he did not diftinguifh be- 

tweett 
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tween ignorance and negligence ; for lie would 
beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as 
for negledting to know it. He would aik a boy 
a qucftion ; and if he did not anfwer it, he would 
beat him, without confidering whether he had 
an opjKjrtunity of knowing how to anfwer it ; 
for inftance, he would call upon a boy and alk 
him Latin for a candleftick, which the boy could 
not expedl to be afked. Now, Sir, if a boy could 
anfwer every queftion, there would be no need 
of a mailer to teach him." 

Johnfon, however, was very fenfible how 
much he owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton 
one day afked him how he acquired fo accurate 
a knowledge of Latin, in which he was thought 
not to be exceeded by any man of his time. He 
faid, " My mailer whipt me very well. With-* 
out that, Sir, I fhould have done nothing. "^ He 
alfo told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter wad 
flogging his boys unmercifully, he ufed td iky', 
**-And this I do to fave you from the gallows.** 
[ Johnfon, upon all occafions, exprefled his ap- 
probation of enforcing inftru6tion by means of 
the rod. ** I would rather (faid he) have the 
rod the general terror of all, to make them 
learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or 
thus, you will be more efteemed than^ yout 
brothers or lifters. The rod produces an effe6l 
which terminates in itfclf. A child is afraid of 
5t being 
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being whipped, and gets his tafk, and there*^ 2ii 
end on*t ; whereas, by exciting emulation and 
companions of fuperiority, you lay the foun* 
dation of l^^ing mifchief ; you make brothers 
and fifters hate each other/* 

" Johnfon's opinion of the moft proper 
cpurfe to be purfued in the inftrudlion of youth 
is ascertained by the following paper in his own 
hand-writing, given to a relation, and now in 
the pofleffion of Mr. John Nichols : 

^^ SCHEME FOR THE CLASSES OF 
A GIIAMMAR SCHOOL. 

*^ WHEN the introdudlion, or formation of* 
noims and verbs, is perfedlly mattered, let them 
learn 

** Corderius, by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the 
fame time to tranflate out of the introduction, 
that by this means they may learn the fyntax.— ^ 
Then let them proceed to 

*^ Erafinus, with an Englifli tranflation, by the 

fame author. 

" Clafs II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius 

Nepos, or Juftin, with the tranfktion. 

^^N.B. The firft clafs gets for their part every 
morning the rules which they have learned be- 
fore, and in the afternoon learns the Latin ruled ^ 
of the nouns and verbs. 

" They are examined in the rules which they 
have learned every Thuifday and Saturday. 

*^The 
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" The fccond clafs does the fame whilft they 
are in Eutropius ; afterwards their part is in the 
irregular nouns and verbs, and in the rules for 
making and fcanning verfes. They are examined 
as the firft. 

** Clafs IIL Ovid's Metamorphofes in the 
morning, and Cselar's. Commentaries in the sS- 
temoon. 

** PraAife in the Latin rules till they are per- 
ftSt in them ; afterwards in Mr. Leeds's Greek 
Grammar. Examined as before. 

'"Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, begin- 
ning at the fame time to write themes and verfes 
and to learn Greek ; from thence palling on to 
Horace, &c. as (hall feem moft proper. 

"I know not well what books to diredl you 
to, becauie you have not informed me what 
ftady joa will apply yourfelf to. I believe it 
will be moft for your advantage to apply your- 
felf wholly to the languages, till you go to the 
Univerfity* The Gredi authors 1 think it beft 
for you to read are thefe : * 

" Cebes. 

" iElian. I 

^^ Lucian by Leeds. I Attick. 

"Xenophon. j 

*^ Homer. Ibnick. 

*^ Theocritus. Dorick. 
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Euripides. Attic and Dorick. 
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^^ ITius you will be tolerably Ikilled in all the 
dialedsy beginning with the Attick, to which 
the reft muft be referred. 

'* In the (ludy of Latin, it is proper not to 
read the latter authors, till ypu are well verfed 
in thofe of the pureft ages ; as Terence, Tully, 
Caefar, Sail aft, Ncpos, V^pHeius Paterculus, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Phaedrus. 

** The greateft and moft neeeflary taflc ftill 
remains, to attain a habit of exprcffion, without 
which knowledge is of little ufe. This is necef- 
(ary in Latin, and more necefliiry in Englifh ; 
and can only be acquired by a daily imitation 
of the beft and corredleft authors. 

*^ Sam. Johnson.'* 

•' Dr. Johnfon and I (fays Mr. B.) one day 
took a fculler at the Temple-ftairs, and fet out 
for Greenwich. I alkcd him if he really thought 
a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages 
an eflential requifite to a good education. — 
Johnson. *^ Moft certainly, Sh:; for thofe 
who know them have a very great advantage 
over thofe who do not. Nay, Sir, it is wonder- 
ful what a diftcrence learning makes upon peo- 
ple even iii the common intercourfo of life, 
which does not appear to be much conne6led 
with it.*' — ^^ And yet (faid Mr. B.) people go 
through the world very well, and carry on the 

buftncfa 
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buiinc(s of life to good advantage, without 
learning. — J. " Why, Sir, that may be true 
b cafes where learning cannot poffibly be of 
any ufe ; for inftance, this boy rows us as well 
whhout learning, as if he could fing the fong of 
Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the firft 
feiJors." He then called to the boy, " What 
would you give, my lad, to know about the Ar- 
^nauts?"— " Sir (faid the boy), I would give 
what I have." Johnfon was much pleafed with 
his anfwer, and we gave him a double fare. The 
Doctor then turning to Mr. B. faid, *^ Sir, a de- 
fire of knowledge is the natural feeling of man-^ 
kind ; and every human being, whofe mind is 
not debauched, will be willing to [give all that 
he has to get knowledge." 

To Mr. Langton when about to eftablifh a 
fchool upon his eftate, it had been fuggefted, 
that it might have a tendency to make the 
people Icfs induftrious. " No, Sir (faid John- 
fon). While learning to read and write is ia dif- 
tindlion, the few who have that diilinflion may 
be the Icfs inclined to work ; but when every 
body learns to read and write, it is no longer a 
difiindlion. A man who has' a laced waiflcoat 
is too fine a man to work ; but if every body 
bad laced waiftcoats, . we (hould have peoplp 
working in laced waiftcoats. There are no people 
whatever more induftrious, none who work more 

F 2 than 
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than o* manufki^urers ; yet they have all learnt 
to read and write. Sir, you mull not neglect 
doing a thing immediately good, from fear of 
remote evil, from fear of its being abufed. A 
man who has candles may fit up too Jate, 
which he woiild not do if he had not candles ; 
but nobody will deny that the art of making can- 
dies, by which light is continued to us beyond 
the time that the fun gives us light, is a valu-* 
able art, and ought to be preferved." — Bos- 
WELL. " But, Sir, would it not be better to 
follow Nature, and go to bed and rife juft as 
Nature gives us light or withholds it ?'* — John-* 
SON. ^^ No, Sir ; for then we (hould have 
no kind of equality in the partition of our time 
between fleeping and waking. It would be 
very different in different feafons and in different 
places. In fomeofthe northern parts of Scot- 
land how little light is there in the depth of 
winter ! 

Of education at great fchools, Johnfon dif- 
played the advantages and difadvantages in a 
luminous manner ; but'^his arguments prepon- 
derated much in favour of the jbenefit which a 
boy of good parts might receive at one of them. 

At another time he faid, *' There is now lefs 
flogging in our great fchools than formerly, but 
then lefs is learned there ; fo that what the 
boys get at one end they lofe at the other."— 

Yet 
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Yet more, he obferved, ^as learned in publick 
than in private fchools, from emulation ; " there 
is (faid be) the coUifion of mind with mind, or 
the radiation of many minds pointing to one 
centre. Though few boys make their own 
exercifes, yet if a good exercife is given up, 
out of a great number of boys, it is made by 
fomebody. I hate by-roads in education* 
Education is as well known, and has long been 
as well known, as ever it can be. Endea-^ 
vouring to make children prematurely wife is 
ufelefs labour. Suppofe they have more know- 
ledge at five or fix years than other children, 
what ufe can be made of it ? It will be loft 
befoi e it is wanted, and the wafte of fo much 
time and labour of the teacher can never be 
repaid. Too much is expe<3.ed from precocity, 

and too little performed. Mifs was an 

inftance of early cultivation ; but in what did 
it terminate ? In marrying a tittle Prefbyterian 
parfbn, who keeps an infant boarding-fchoo^ 
fo that all her employment now is, 

< To fuckle foolsy and chronicle ixaall bee/.' 

She tells the children, ^ this is a cat, and that is 
a dog with four legs and a tail ;' fee there I you 
are much better than a cat or a dog, for you can 
ipeak. I am always for getting a boy forward in 
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his learning ; for that is a fure good. I would 
let him at firft read any Englifti book which 
happens to engage his attention ; becaufe you 
have done a great deal when you have brought" 
him to have entertainment from a book. He*U 
get better books afterwards." 

Johnfon advifed Mr. Bofwell not to refine in 
the education of his children. ' " Life (faid he) 
will not bear refinement ; you muft do as other 
people do. Above all, accuftom your children 
conftantly to tell the truth ; if a thing hap- 
pened at one window, and they, when relating 
it, fay that it happened at another, do not let 
it pals, but inftantly check them i you do not 
know where deviation from truth will end." — 
BoswELL. ^* It may come to the door: and 
when once an account is at all varied in one 
circumftance, it may by degrees be varied fo 
as to be totally different from what really hap- 
pened." A Lad/ in the company, whofe fancy 
was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, antj 
ventured to fay, " Nay, this is too much. If 
Mr. Johnfon (hould forbid me to drink tea I 
w^ould comply, as I fhould feel the reftraint 
only twice a day ; but little variations in nar- 
rative muft happen a thoufand times a day, if 
one is not perpetually watching." — Johnson, 
** Well, Madam^ and you ou^i}i to be perpcr 

tually 
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tually watching. It 15 more from cardeflheis 
about truth than from intentional lying, that 
there is fo much falfehood in the world." 

Talking of infirui^ion^ " People have now- 
a-days (faid be) got a Arange opinion that 
every thing (hould be taught by ledlures. Now 
I cannot fee that ledlures can do fo much good 
as reading the books from which the leisures 
are taken. I know nothing that can be befl 
taught by leAures, except where experiments 
are to-be fhewn. You may teach chemiftry by 
ledlurcs ; you might teach making of iboes by 
ledures I" 

He allowed very great influence to educa- 
tion. '' I do not (he faid) deny but there is 
ibmc original difTcrence in minds ; but it is 
nothing in comparifoh of what is formed by 
education, We may inftance the fcience of 
numbers^ which all minds nre equally capable 
of attaining ; yet wc find a prodigious diffe- 
rence in the powers of different men, in that 
refpe^, after they arc grown up, becaufe 
their minds have been more or lefs exercifed in 
it ; and I think the fame caufe will explain the 
difference of excellence in other things, grada- 
tions admitting always forae difference in the 
firft principles." 

He often took occaHon to enlarge upon the 
wretchedncfs of a fca life. " A fliip (faid be) 
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18 worie than a gaol * There is in a gaol belter air, 
better company, better conveniency of c^cry 
kind; and a ibip has the additional difadvantage 
of being in danger. When men come to likca 
fca life, they are not fit to live on land.*' — 
*^ Then (faid Mr. B.) it would be cruel in a 
&ther to breed his fon to the fea." — Johnson. 
" It would be cruel in a father who thinks as I 
do. Men go to fea before they know^ the un- 
happinefs of that way of life ; and when they 
have come to know it, they cannot efcape from 
Tt, becaufe it is then too late to choofe another 
profeflion ; as indeed is generally the cafe with 
men, when they have once engaged in any par- 
ticular way of life." 

In one of Mr. Dilly's literary parties, fome- 
body was mentioned as having wiftied that 
Milton's * Tradtate on Education' (hould be 
printed along with his Poems in the edition of 
the Englifh Poets then going on. Johnfon 
(aid, ^^ It would be breaking in upon the plan ; 
but would be of no great confequence. So far 
as it would be any thing it would be wrong. 
Education ia England has been in danger of 
being hurt by two of its greateft men, Milton 
and Locke. Milton's plan is impracticable, 
and I fuppofc has never been tried ; Locke's, 
I fency, has been tried often enough, but is 
very impcrfe<Sl ; it gives too much to one fide, 

and 
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and too little to the other : it gives too little to 
literature. 

On another occafion he faid, *^ Where there 

c 

is no education, as in favage countries, mea 
will have the upper hand of women. Bodily 
ftrength, no doubt, contributes to this ; but 
it would-be fo, exclufive of that ; for it is mind 
that always governs. When it comes to dry 
underftanding, man has the better.'^ 

Mr. Bofweir obferved, that he was well af- 
fured, that the people of Otaheite who have 
the bread tree, the fruit of which ferves them 
for bread, laughed heartily when they were in- 
fonned of the tedious procefs neceflary with us 
to have bread ; — plowing, fowing,^ harrow- 
ing, reaping, threftiing, grinding, baking.*'-— 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, all ignorant favage$ 
will laugh when they are told of the advantages 
of civilized life. Were you to teU men who 
live without houfes, how we pile brick upon 
brick, and rafter upon rafter, and that after^ a 
houfe is railed to a certain height, a man turn-* 
bles off a fcafFold, and breaks his neck, he 
would laugh heartily at our folly in building ; 
but it does not follow that men are better with- 
out houfes. No, Sir, (holding up a flice of a 
good loaf) this is better than the bread tree.'* 

He repeated an argument, which is to be 
found in his ^^ Rambler/* againft the notion 

that 
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thai the brute creation is endowed with the fa- 
culty of reafon : " birds build byinftin<5l ; thoy 
never improve ; they build their firft neft as 
well a^ any one that they ever build.*' Gold* 
finith faid,, ^* Yet we fee if you take away a 
bird's nefl with the eggs, in it, fhe will make a 
(lighter neft, and lay again/' — Johnsqn. *^ Sir, 
that ifi bccaufe at; firft fhe has full time apd 
makes her neft deliberately. In the cafe you 
mention fhe is prcfied to lay, and muft there- 
fore make her neft quickly, and confequcntly 
it will be flight."— G. " The nidificatiqn of 
bjrda is what is leaft knqwn in natural hiftory, 
though one of the moft curious things in it/' 

The mafter of a public fchool at Campbell- 
town, in Scotland;^ hjid b?cu fufpended from, 
\ns office, oxx a charge againft him of ba\ ing 
ufed immoderate and cruel corrections Mr. 
^ofwell was engaged tb plead the c^iufe of the 
mafter, and confulted Dr. Johnfon on the fub- 
jedlt, whq niade the following obfervatlons ; 
*' The charge is, that he h;is ufed immodcratp 
and cruel cprreClioq. Corre6lion, i^i itf^lf, is 
not cruel ; children, bciqg not reafonable, can 
be governed only by fear. To imprcfs this fear, 
\s therefore one of the firft duties of tbofc who, 
have the care of children. It is the duty of a 
parent, and has never been thought inconfif- 
^cnt with parental tendernefs. It is the duty of 

a mafter. 



a mafter, wItd is in the higheft exaltation when 
he is loco parentis. Yet, as good things become 
evil by excefs, corrccftion, by being inunode- 
rate, may become cruel. But when is correc- 
tion immoderate ? When it is more frequent or 
more fevere than is required ad monendum et do^ 
ctndum^ for reformation and inftrudlion. No 
feverity is cruel which obftinacy makes necef- 
fiiry ; for the greateft cruelty would be to defift, 
and leave the fcholar too carelels for inftruc- 
tion, and too much hardened for reproof, 
Locke, in his treatife of Education, mentions a 
jpnothcr with applaufe, who whipped an infant 
eight times before fhe had fubducd it ; for had 
flic Hopped afthe feventh a<5i: of correction, her 
daughter, fays he, would have been ruined. 
The degrees of obftinacy in young minds are 
very different ; as different mud be the degrees 
of perfevering feverity. A ftubborn fcbolar 
mull be corredled till he is fubducd. The dif- 
cipline of a fchool is military.' There niult 
cither be unbounded licence or abfolute autho- 
rity. The matter who punifhes, not only 
confults the future happinefs of him who is the 
immediate fubjedl of corredlion, but he pro- 
pagates obedience through the whole fchool, 
and eftabliihes regularity by exemplary juftice. 
The vi6lorious obftinacy of a (ingle boy would 
inake his future endeavours of reformation or 

inftrudlion 
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iaftrudlion totally in efFecSlual : obflinacy therc- 
fccc nmft never be viiftoricms. Yet it is well 
known, that there fometimes occurs a foUen 
and hardy refolution^ that laughs at all com- 
Hion punifhment, and bids defiance to ^11 com- 
mon degrees of pain. Corre<ftion muft be pro- 
portioned to occafions. The flexible will be 
reformed by gentle difcipline, and the refrac- 
tory muft be fubdued by harfher methods* 
TTbe degrees of fcholaftick, as of military pu- 
Bifhofient, no ftated rules can afcertain. It 
muft be enforced till it overpowers temptation ; 
till ilubbornnefs becomes flexible, and per-. 
Terfenefs regular. Guftom and reafon have, 
indeed, fet fome bounds to fcholaftick penal- 
ties : The fchoolmafter inflifts no capital pu- 
nifliments, nor enforces his edi6ls by cither 
death or mutilation. The civil law has wifely 
determined, that a mafter who ftrikes at a fcho- 
lar's eye fliall be confidercd as criminal. But 
punifhmerits, however fevere, that produce no 
lafting evil, may be juft and reafonablc, be- 
caufe they may be necefl&ry. Such have been 
the puniftiments ufed by the fchoolmafter ac- 
cufed. No fcholar has gone from him either 
blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or pow- 
(DTS injured or impaired. They were irregular^ 
o Mid he pnniflied them ; they were' obftinate, 
and he enforced his punifluncnt. But^ how- 
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ever provoked, be never exceeded the limits of 
moderation, for he inflidled nothing beyond 
prelent pain ; and how much of that was re^ 
quired, no man is fo little able to determine as 
thofc who have determined againU him — ^thc 
parents of the offenders. It has been faid, that 
he ufed unprecedented and improper inftru- 
mcnts of corre6tiort. Of this accu&tioa the 
meaning is not very eafy to be found. No in- 
(Irument of corre<9:ion is more proper tba« an- 
other, but as it is better adapted to produce 
prefcnt pain without lading mifchicf. What- 
ever were his inftruments, no lafting mischief 
has enfued ; and therefore, however unulual, 
in hands fo cautious they were proper. It has 
been objedled, that he admits the charge of 
cruelty, by producing no evidence to coniutu 
it. Let it be confidered, that his fchdars arc 
either difperfed at lar^e in the world, or ccm^ 
tinue to inhabit the place in which they were 
bred. Thofe who are difperfed cannot be 
found; thofo who remain are the fons of his 
perfecutors, and are not likely to fupport a man 
to whom their fathers are enemies. If it be 
fuppofed that the enmity of their fathers proves 
the juftice of the charge, it muft be confidered 
how often experience (hows us, that m.en who 
are angry on one ground will accufe on an- 
other ; with bow little kindnefs, in a^ town of 
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He one day obferved, *^ All knowledge is of 
itfelf of feme value. There is nothing fo mi* 
nute or inconfiderable^ that I would not rather 
know it than not. In the fame manner, all 
power, of whatever fort, is of itfelf dcfirable. 
A man would not fubmit to hem a ruffle of his 
wife, or his wife^s maid ; but if a mere wifh 
could obtain it, he would rather wifh to be able 
to hem a ruffle.'* 

To- Mr. Bofwell (while ftudying at Utrecht) 
he gave the following advice : 

^^ You will, perhaps, wifh to alk what fludy 
I would recommend. I fhall not fpeak of 
theology, becaufe it ought not to be confi- 
dered as a queflion whether you fhall en- 
deavour to know the will of God. I fhall, 
therefore, confider only fuch fludies as we 
arc at liberty to purfue or to ncgledl ; and of 
thefe I know not how you will make a better 
choice, than by fludying the civil law, as your 
father advifes, and the ancient languages, as you 
had determined for yourfelf ; at lead refolvc, 
.while you remain in any fettled refidence, to 
fpend 1^ certain number of hours every day 
amongfl your books. The diflipation of thought 
of which you complain, is nothing more than 
the vacillation of a mind fufpended between 
different motives, and changing its dire6lion as 
|iny motive gains or lofcs fbrength. If you can 
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but kindle in your mind any ftrong defire, if 
you can but keep predominant any wifh for 
fome particular excellence or attainment, the 
gufts of imagination will break away without 
any efFe6l upon your condudl, and commonly 
without any traces left upon the memor}'. 

** There lurks, perhaps, in every human 
heart a dcfire of didindlion, which inclines 
every man firft to hope, and then to believe, 
that Nature has given him fomething peculiar 
to himfelf. This Vanity makes one mind nurfe 
nvcrfions, and another actuate defires, till they 
tife by art much above their original (late of 
power ; and as afFeAation, in time, improves 
to habit, they at lad tyrannifc over him who at 
firft encouraged them only for fliow. Every 
•defire is a viper in the bdfbm, who, while he 
^as chilly was harmlefs ; but when warmth 
gave him ftrength, exerted it in poifon. You 
know a gentleman, who, when firft he fet his 
foot in the gay world, as he prepared himfelf to 
whirl in the vdrtex of pleafure, imagined a to- 
tal indifterence and univerfal negligence to be 
the moft agreeable concomitants of youth, and 
the ftrongeft it\<lication of an airy temper and a 
tjuidk apprehenfion. Vacant to every obje6t, 
and fenfible of every impulfe, he thought that 
all appearance of diligence would dedu6l fome- 
thing from the reputation of genius; and 
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hoped that he (Tiould appear to attain, amidi^ 
atl the eafe of carelcffiieft, and all the tunmlt 
of diverfion, that knowledge and thofe accom- 
pHfhmenfs which mortals of the common fa- 
brick obtain only by mute abftra6lion and foli- 
tary drudgery. He tried this fchemc of life 
awhile, was made weary of it by his fenfe and 
his virtue ; he then wifhed to return to his fti»- 
dies ; and finding long habits of idleness and 
pleafure harder to be cured tlian he expedled^ 
ftill willing to retain his claim to forae extra- 
ordinary prerogatives, refolved the common 
confcquences of irregularity into an unalterable 
decree of deftiny, and concluded that Nature 
had originally formed him incapable .of ra- 
tional employment, 

'^ Let all fuch fancies, illufive and deftru6live,' 
be banifhed henceforward from your thoughts 
for ever. Refolve, and keep your refolution ; 
ehoofe, and purfue your choice. If you fpend 
this day in ftudy, you wHl find yourfclf dill 
more able to ftudy to-morrow ; not that you 
are to expe<ft that you fhall at once obtain a 
eomplete victory. Depravity is not very ealily 
overcome^ Refolution- will fometimes relax, 
and diligence will fometimes bo interrupted ;- 
i)ut let no accidental furprife or deviation, 
whether fhort or long, difpofe you to dcfpon- 
dency. Confider theie failkigs as incident to- 
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e)1 mankind. Begin again where you Icft.ofF, 
and endeavour to avoid the feducements v that 
prevailed over you before." 
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** I BEbTEVE (faid Johnfon) it is beft to throw 
life into a method^ that every hour may bring 
its employment, and every employment have 
its hour. Xenophoti obferves, in his ^ Treatife 
of CEconomy,' that if every thing be kept in a 
certain place, when any thing is worn out or 
confumed, the vacuity which it leaves will 
Ihew what is wanting ; fo if every part of 
time has its duty, the hour will call into re- 
membrance its proper engagement." 

He obfcrved, that ^^ it was a moft mortify- 
ing refledlion for any man to confider whai be 
bad doney compared with what be migbt bave 
doner 

He would allow no fettled indulgence o 
idlenelfs upon principle, and always repelled 
every attempt to urge excufcs for it. A friend 
one day fuggefted, that it was "not wholefome 
to ftudy foon after dinner. ** Ah, Sir, (faid 
Jc^nfoo) don't give way to fuch a fancy. At 
•nc time of my life I had taken it into my head 
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that it was not wholefome to ftudy between 
breakfaft and dinner/* 

Mr, Bofwell one day told him, that he had 
been to fee a man ride upon three horfes* 
" Such a man, Sir, (faid he) fhould be encou- 
raged ; for his performances fhcw the extent 
of the human powers in one inftance, ancLthus 
tend to raife our opinion of the faculties of 
man. He (hews what may be attained by per- 
fevering application ; fo that every man may 
hope, that by giving as much application, al- 
though perhaps he may never ride three horfes 
at a time, or dance upon a wire, yet he may be 
equally expert in whatever profeflion he has 
chofcn to purfue." 

At one time he faid, ^^ The more a man 
extends and varies his acquaintance the better." 
This, however, was meant with a juft reftric- 
tion ; for on another occafion he obferved, 
" A man may be fo much of every thing, that 
he is nothing of any thing." 

At a late period of his life he faid to Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds, ^^ If a nfian does not make 
new acquaintance as he advances through life, 
he will foon find himfelf left^ alone. A roan, 
Sir^ fliould keep his friendihip in conftant 
repair,*^ 

During a vifit at Oxford, the following con- 
verfation pafled between the Dodor and Mr. 

Bofwell 
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Bofwell on the fubjedl of Mr. B.'s trying his 
fortune at the Englifti bar. Being alked whe- 
ther a very extenfive acquaintance in London, 
whic)i was very valuable, and of great advan- 
tage to a man at large, might not be prejudi- 
cial to a lawyer, by preventing him from giv- 
ing fuf&cient attention to his bufinefs, John- 
ion faid, ** Sir, you will attend to bufinefs as 
bufinefs lays hold of you. When not adlually 
employed, you may fee your friends as much 
as you do now. You may dine at a club every 
day, and fup^ with one of the members every 
night ; and you may be as much at public 
places as one who has feen them all would 
wifh to be. But you mufl: take care to attend 
conftantly in Weftminfl^r Hall ; both to mind 
your bufinefs, as it is almoft all learnt there 
(for nobody reads now) ; and to fhew that you 
want to have bufinefs. And you mufl. not be 
too often feen at public places, that compe- 
titors may not have it to fay, ' He is always 
at the Playhoufe or at Ranelagh, and never to 
be found at his chambers.' And, Sir, there 
muft be a kindof folemnity in the manner of a 
profeifional man/' 

Concerning a private tranfa<Slion, on which 
his opinion was aflced, he made the following 
reflexions, which are applicable on other oc- 
cafions : " Nothing deferves more compaffion 
than wrong condu6l with good meaning ; than 
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lofs or obloquy fufFercd by pnc who, as he is 
confcious only of good intentions^ wonders why 
he lofes that kindnefs which he wifhcs to pre* 
ferve ; and not knowing his own fault, if, as may 
•fometin^es happen, nobody will tell him, goes 
on to offend by his endeavours to plcafe." 

At another time he faid, ^* Never impofe 
tafks upon mortals. To require two things is the 
way to have them both undone. In the corrc- 
fpondence of your friends do not fancy that an 
intfrmiffion of writing is a decay of kindnefs. 
No man is always in a difpofition to write ; nor 
has any man at all times fomething to fay.'* 

Being afk^d whether a man's being forward 
to make himfelf known to eminent people, 
and feeing as much of life, and getting as 
much information as he could in every way, ^ 
was not lefTening himfelf by his forwardnefs, 
he faid, '^ No, Sir ; a man always makes him-» 
felf gi*eateras he incrcafes his knowledgq/' 

Talking of a court-martial that was fitting 
upon a yery momentous public occafion, he 
exprefled much doubt of an enlightened de- 
cifion ; and faid, " That perhaps there was 
not a member of it who, in the whole courfe of 
his life, had ever fpent an hour by himfelf ir 
balancing probabiliticSr" 

He obferved, that *^ A principal fourcc of 
erroneous judgment was viewing things par- 
tially, and only on one fide : as for inflance, 
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fortune 'hunter 5 y when they contemplated the 
fortunes ^//^/y ^nA feparately it was a dazzling 
and tempting objecft ; but when they came to 
poflefs the wives and their fortunes together ^ they 
began to fufpe6l that they had not made quite 
fo good a bargain.** 

He one day maintained, that a father had 
no right to control the inclinations pf his 
daughters in jnarriage. 

Talking of divorces, Mn Bofwell alked it 
Othello's dodlrine was not plaufible ? 

** He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ftolen^ 
Let him not know it> and he'« not robb'd at all.'* 

Dr. Johnlbn and Mrs. Thrale joined againft 
this. — Johnson. " Alk any man if he'd 
wifh not to know of fuch an injury." — Bos- 
well. ^* Would you tell your friend to 
make him unhappy ?"— " 7. *^ Perhaps, 
Sir, I fhould not ; but that would be from pru- 
donee on my own account. A man would tell 
his father." — B. " Yes, becaufe he would 
not have fpurious children to get any fhare of 
ihe family inheritance." — Mrs. Thrale. 
" Or he would tell his brother."— 5. " Cer- 
tainly his elder brother." — J. You wotild 
tell your friend of a woman's infamy to prevent 
his marrying a proftitute : there is the iamc 
reafon to tcU him of his wife's infidelity, when 
be is married, to prevent the confequences of 
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impoiition. It is a breach of confidence not 
to tell a friend.** 

Talking of a point of clclicatc fcrupulofity 
of moral conduit, he faid to Mr. Langton, 
^^ Men of harder minds than ours will do 
many things from which you and I would 
ihrink ; yet, Sir, they will perhaps do more 
good in life than we. But let us try to help 
one another. If there be a wrong twift it may ' 
be fet right. It is not probable that two 
people can be wrong the fame way,'* 

He thus chara6lerifed the Duke of Devon- ^ 
fhire, grandfather of the prefent rcprefentative 
of that very refpedl^ble family : '^ He w^as not 
^ man of fuperior abilities, but he was a man 
ftridlly faithful to his word. If, for inftance,j 
be had promifed you an acorn, and none had 
grown that year in his woods, be would not 
have contented himfelf with that cxcvife ; he 
would have font to Denmark for it. So uncon-r 
ditional was he in keeping bis word ; fo high 
as to the point of honour," — '^ This (faysMr^ 
Bofwell) was a liberal teftimony from the 
Tory Johnfon to the virtue of a great Whig 
nobleman." 

The CQnfli(Sl of oppofitc principles he dc- 
fcribcd as " The contention between plcafure 
and virtue, a ftruggle which will always be 
continued" while the prefent fyftem of nature 
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Ihall fubfift : nor can hiftory or poetry exhibit 
more than plcafurc triumphing over virtuCj and 
virtue fubjugating pleafure." 

Speaking of a certain prelate who exerted 
himfelf very laudably in building churches and 
paribnage-houfes^ he faid, *' I do not, how- 
ever, find that he is efteemed a man of much 
profeffional learning, or a liberal patron of 
it ; yet it is well where a man poflefles^ any 
iirong pofitive excellence. Few have all kinds 
of merit belonging to their charadler. Wc 
muft not examine matters too deeply. — ^No, 
Sir, 2i fdlibU being will fail frmewbenen^ 

^^ Colley Cibber (he faid) was by no means 
a blockhead ; but by arrogating to himfelf 
too much, he was in danger of lofing that de« 
gree of efiimation to which he was entitled/* 

In a party at Mr. Thrale's, a gentleman at- 
tacked Garrick for being vain : — J. *^ No 
wonder. Sir, that he is vain ; a man who is 
perpetually flattered in every mode that can 
be conceived. So many bellows have blown 
the flre, that one wonders he is not by this . 
time become a cinder.*' — B. *^ And fuch 
bellows too, I/)rd Mansfield with his cheeks 
like to burfl : Lord Chatham like an iEolus. 
I have read fuch notes from them to him as 
were enough to turn his head." — J. " True. 
When be whom every body elfe flatters flatters 
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inc, I then am truly happy." — Mrs. Thrale. 
" The fentiment is in Congreve, I think." — 
J. " Yes, Madam, in ' The Way of the 
World ;' 

"If there's delight in love, 'tis when I fee 

That heart which others bleed for, bleed for mc/' 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate her- 
idlf from blame for neglecting focial attention 
lb worthy neighbours, by faying, " I would 
•ga to them if it would do them any good ;** 
be faid, " What good. Madam, do you ex- 
•pe6t to have in your power to do theni ? It is 
Ihewing them refpedl, and that is doing them 
good.'* 

Dr. Taylor once commended a ph)rfician 
who W.1S known to him and Dr. Johnfoii, 
and faid, ^^ I fight many battles for him, as 
many people in the country diflike him.*'— ^ 
J. *^ But you fhould confider. Sir, that by 
every one of your vidlories he is a lofcr ; for 
every man of whom you get the better will 
be very angry and relblve not to employ him ; 
whereas, if people get the better of you in argu- 
ment about him, they'll think, ^ We'll fend 
for Dr. *##•#♦* neverthelefs.* This was an 
pbfervation deep and fure in human nature. 

On a certain occafion Johnfon made a re« 
mark, " That the law againft ufury is for the 
protedion of creditors as well as of debtors ; for 
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if there were no fuch check, people would he 
apt, from the temptation of great intcrcft, to 
lend to defperate perfons, by whom they would 
lofe their money. Accordingly there are in- 
fiances of ladies being ruined, by having inju- 
dicioufly funk their fortunes for high annuities, 
which, after a few years, ceafed to be paid, in 
confequence of the ruined circumftances of the 
borrower/* 

To Mr. B. (who had thoughts of binding 
himfdf to fome pra6i:ice by the obligation of 
n voluntary vow) he faid, 5^ Do not accuftom 
yourfelf to enchain your volatility by vows ; 
they will fometime leave a thorn in your mind 
which you will, perhaps, never be able to 
cktraA or ejedl. Take this warning, it is of 
great importance.** 

** The api^aufe of a fingle human being is 
of great confequence." — ^^ This (fays Mr. B.) 
he obferved to me with great eameftnefs of 
manner, very near the time of his deceafe, on 
occaiion of having defired me to read a letter 
addreiled to him from fome perfon in the North 
of England ; which, when I bad done, and he 
afked me what the contents were ; as I thought 
being particular upon it might fatigue him, it 
being of great length, I only told him in gene- 
ral that it was highly to his praifc ; and then 
he expre^d himfelf ^s abovOt'' 

He 
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He faid of one of his friends — ^^ He id 
ruining himfelf without pleafure. A man who 
lofes at play, or who runs out his fortune at 
court, makes his eftate lefs, in hopes of making 
it bigger ; but it is a fad thing to pafs through 
the quagmire of parfimony to the gulph of 
ruin. To pafs over the, flowery path of ex- 
travagance is very well/* 

Upon the queftion, whether a man who had 
been guilty of vicious adlions would do well 
to force himfelf into folitude and fadnefs, John- 
fon faid> " No, Sir, unlefs it prevent him from 
being vicious again. With fome people, 
gloomy penitence is only madnefs turned up- 
fidc down. A man may be gloomy, till, in 
order to be relieved from gloom, he has re- 
courfe again to criminal indulgences.'* 

Mr. Bofwell once confefled an exccfs of 
which he had very feldom been guilty, namely^ 
that he had fpent a whole night in playing at 
cards, and that he could not look back on it 
with fatisfadlion. Inftead of a harfh animad- 
vcrlion, Johnfori mildly faid, '^ Alas, Sir ! 
on how few things can we look back with 
iatisfadlion !" — B. " By aflbciating with you. 
Sir, I am always getting an acceflion of wif- 
dom. But perhaps a man, after knowing his 
own charadler — the limited ftrength of his 
own mind, fliould not be defirous of having 

tOQ 
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too much wifdom, confidering, quid vdleani 

bumeriy how little he can carry/'— J. "Sir, 

be as wife as you cao ; let a man be aliis UtuSf 

Japiensjibi: 

* Though pleas'd to ice (he dolphins play^ 
I mtnd my compafs aad my way/ 

You may be wife in your (ludy in the morn- 
ing, and gay in company at a tavern in thcf 
evening. Every man is to take care of hi^ 
own wifdom and his own virtue, wfthoiit mind- 
ing too much what others think.'* 

Talldng of the great confequence which a 
tnan acquired by being employed in his pro- 
feffion, " I fuggeftcd (fays Mr. B.) a doubt 
of the juftice of the general opinion, that it is 
improper in a lawyer to folicit employment; 
for why, I urged, fhould it not be equally al- 
lowable to folicit that as the means of confe- 
quence as it is to folicit votes to be elcdVed a 
member of parliament ? Mr. Strahan had told 
me, that a countryman of his and mine, who 
had rifen to eminence in the law, had, when 
firft making his way, folicited him to gCt him 
employed in city caufes." — J. ^^ Sir, it is 
wrong to (lir up law-fuits ; but when once it 
is certain that a law-fuit is to go on, there is 
nothing wrong in a lawyer's endeavouring that 
he (hall have the benefit rather than another." 
—5. '^ You would not folicit employment. Sir, 

if 
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if you were a lawyer/*T— 7. " No, Sir ; tuf 
.tiot becaufe I fliould think it wrong, but be- 
eaufe I fhould difdain it/^ This was Z good 
diftindlion^ which will be felt by men of juft 
pride.-^*^He proceeded i " However, I would 
toot have a lawyer to be wanting to himfelf in 
iiiing fair means. I would haVc him to inject 
a little hint now and then^ to prevent his b^ 
ing overlooked." 

Againft melancholy he rcconunended con* 
ftant occupation of miad, a great deal of exer- 
cife, moderation in eating and drinkitig, and 
efpecially to (hun drinking at night. He faid^ 
melancholy people were apt to fly to intem- 
perance for relief, but that it funk them much 
deeper in mifery. He obferved, that labouring 
men who work hard, and live fparingly, are 
feldom or never trouble;^ with low fpirits* 

On Mr. Bofwell's fucceeding to his paternal 
inheritance, it was not to be fuppofed that the 
great moralift would omit the opportunity of 
advifing his friend* Accordingly, we find him 
thus addreffing Mr. B* : " You have now a 
new liation, and have therefore new cares and 
new employments. Life, as Cowley feems to 
fay, ought to refemble a well-ordered poem ; 
of which one rule generally received is, that 
the exordium (hould be fimple, and fhould 
promife little. Begin your new courfe of life 

with 
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^ith the lead fhow and the lead cxpence 
poffible ; you may at your pleafurc increafe 
both, but you carjnot eafily diminifh them^ 
Do not think your eflate your own while any 
man can call upon you for money which yott 
cannot pay ; therefore, begin with timorous 
parfimony. Let it be your firft care not to be 
in any man's debt. 

^* When the thoughts are extended to a fu-* 
lure ftatc, the prefent life feems hardly worthy 
of all thofe principles of conduct and maxima 
of prudence which one generation of men 
has tranfmitted to another,; but upon a clofci?' 
view, when it is perceived how much evil i» 
produced, and how much good is impeded by 
embarraflment and diflrefs, and bow little room 
the expedients of poverty leave for the cxcr- 
cife of virtue, it grows manifeft that the bound-- 
lefs importance of the next life enforces fome 
attention to the interefts of this. 

" Be kind to old fcrvant«, and fccure the 
kindnefe of the agents and factors : do not dif- 
guft them by afpcrity, or unwelcome gaiety, pr 
apparent fufpicion. From them you mull 
learn the real liate of your affairs, the cha-^ 
raders of yoiv tenants, and the value of your 
lands. 

** You have now a new chara6ter and new 
duties ; think on them, and pradtife them. 

'^ Make 
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*^ Make an impartial eftimate of ydlif r^-* 
veniie ; and whatever it is, live upon lefs^ 
Refolve never to be poor. Frttgality is not 
only the bafis of quiet, but of beneficence* 
No man can help others that wants help 
himfelf ; we muft have enough before we have 
to (pare. 

^' Poverty is a great enemy to human happi- 
neft ; it certainly deftroys liberty, and it makes 
fome virtues impradlicable, and others ex-«^ 
tremely difficult*' 

Upon its being mentioned, that an opulent 
and very indolent Scotch nobleman, who to- 
tally refigned the .management of his affairs 
to a man of knowledge and abilities, had 
claimed fome merit by faying, ** The next 
beft thing to managing a man*s Own affairs 
well, is being fenfible of incapacity, and not 
attempting it, but havinjj full confidence in one 
who can do it,** Johnfonfaid, " Nay, Sir, this is 
paltry. 'There is a middle couffb. Let a man 
give application ; and depend upon it he wilt 
foon get above a defpicable (late of helplefs-^ 
ttefs> and attain the power of a<Sting for him^^ 
fclf/' . 
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Johnson h^d an , utter abhorrence of af- 
ie^tion. jTalking , :pf ,old Mr. Langton, he 
jbj^y " -Sir,, jqu will ie|dpm fee fuch .a, gentle^ 
^inaix; fuph are his ftores of literature; fuch 
^Iu9 knowledge in divinity ; and fuch his exem- 
'plary l\fe : ;and, Sir (^dded be),'' he has no 
•grini^ce) np gefticvil^tion, no burfts .of admira- 
tion on tri villi occafiQns ; -• he never, embraces 
you .with an ;oyera<ft<fd cqr4iaUty ;" 
' B^ing ; in,; company with a gentleman who 
,t£fe£if^d to , n^iaintain . Qr. Berkeley's ftrange 
portion, ^^jThat nothing exifts but as per- 
jC^sivedby feme fnind;" wheni the gentleman 
> was going: away^Jol^nfon faid to him, *^' Pray, 
:Sir, doq*t leave us ; for, we may, perhaps, for- 
rget to think of you,, and then you will ceafe to 
cxift/' 

. An impudent fellow from Scotland was de- 
. bribed to him^ as affedling to be a favage, and 
railing, at : ^11 eftabli(hed fyftems :— Johnfon 
.pbferyed, *^; There -is nothing furprizing in 
this. He wants to njake. himfelf conlpicuous. 
r He wopld tumble in , a hpgftye,. as lopg as you 
Jppked a^. bijn,.aj»d called to hjim Jo come out. 

H But 
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But let him alone^ never mind him, and hcHI 
foon give it over." 

It was added, that the fame perfon main- 
tained that there was no diftin<5lion between 
virtue and vice.— 7* " Why, Sir, if the fel- 
low does not think as he fpeaks he is Jying^ 
and I fee not what honour he can propofe to 
himfelf from having the character of a liar. 
But if he does really think that there is no 
diftin(5tion between virtue and vice, why. Sir, 
when he leaves our houfcs, let us count our 
fpoons. There is (faid he) in human nature 
a general incKnation to make people itere; 
and every wife man has htmfeff to cure of if, 
and does cure himfelf. If you wifli to make 
people ftare by doings better than others> why, 
make them ftare till they ftare their eyes oul. 
But coniider bow ea(y it is to inake people 
flare by being abfurd. I may do it by going 
into a drawing-room without my fhoes. You 
remember the gentleman in the Spedlator, who 
had a commiffion of lunacy taken againft him 
for his extreme lingnlarity, fuch as never wear- 
ing a wig, but a night-cap. Now, Sir, ab- 
ftracStedly the night-cap was beft ; but, Rela- 
tively, the advantage was overbalanced by his 
making the boys nm after him." 

Talking of our feeling for the diflref!es 
of others, Jobnfon faid, ^* Why^ Sir, there is 

much 
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tnuch noife made about itj but it is greatly ex- 
Bggeral^d. No, Sir, we have a certain degree 
of feeling to prompt lis to do good i more 
^ than that Providehcd does not intend. It 
would be mifery to no purpofe.'* — Bi *^ But fup * 
pofe nOw, Sir, thdt One of your intimate friends 
were apprehended for an offence for which 
he might be hanged/* — J. " I fhould do what 
I could to bail him, and giye him any other 
aflifiance ; but if he were once fairly hanged, 
I fhould not fuffer."— 5* " Would you eat 
your dinner that day. Sir ?"— J. " Yes, Sir j 
end eat it as if he were eating it with me. 
Why, there*s jfearetti, who is to be tried for 
his life to-morrow, friends have rifen up for him 
on eveiy fide ; yet if he fhould be hanged, 
none of them will eat a flice of plumb pudding 
the lefs. Sir^ that fympathetic feeling goes a 
very little way in deprefling the mind/* 

•* I told him (fays Mr. B.) that I had dined 
lately at Foote's, who fhewed me a letter to him 
from Tom Davids, telling him that he had not 
been able to flcep from the concern which he 
felt on account of 'Uhis/ad affair ofBareUif'htg^ 
ging of him to try if he could fuggefl any thing 
that might be of fervice ; and, at the fame time, 
recommending to him an induflrious young 
man .who kept a pickle-fhop.— ^7* " Aye, 
Sir, here you have a fpecimen of human fym- 

H a pathy; 
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•pathj^; * friend hah Jfed, and a cacumBer 

pickled. We know not whcfher Biirettior 

4he pickte-tndn h^s kept Davies from flteep»; 

•hor dttes he know himfelf. And as to his not 

llceptn^, Sir, Tom Davies is a very greiat inan ; 

Tom hats been upon the ftajje, and knbws how 

ib do thbfe things : I have not been upon 

4he ftage, artd cannot lio thbfe things/'-^5. 

"I have often? btamed itiyfelf. Sir, for not 

feeling for others as fenfibly as many fay they 

do." — y. " Sir,/ don't be duped by thciii any 

ihore. You will find thefe very feeling people 

are n6t very ready to do you good, Thcj pay 

yowhy feeling.^* 

Of the late Mr. Fitzherbert, of Derbyifhir^ 
he faid, ** There was no fparkle, no brilliandy 
in Fitzherbert ; but I never knew a man who 
was fo generally acceptable. He made'cVefy 
body quite eafy ; overpowered nobody by the 
fuperiority of his talentsi ; made no man think 
Worfe of nimfelf by being his rival; feeraed 
always to Men; did not oblige you to hear 
much from him ; and did n6t 6ppofc whkt 
you faid. Every body liked him ; but he had 
no friend, as I underftand the word, ndfcody 
with whom he exchanged intimate thoughts. 
People were willing to think well of cVery 
thing about him. A gentleman Was mikirig 
an affcdled rant, as many people da, of great 

feelings 
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feelings about ? his dear' fon/ yfho was a^ 
icbool near London ; how anxious hp was. 
left he might be ill, and what be would giy? 
to fee him.— ^ GanH you (faid Fit^sherbcrt)^ 
take a poft-chaife, and go to him }* This, ta 
be {vLTc^finijbed the afFe6led man, hut there waa^ 
not much in it ^. * However, thia was circu- 
lated as wit for a whole winter, and I believe 
part of a iummer too ; a proof that he was no 
very witty man. He was an inftance of tha 
truth of the obfervation, that a man will pleafe 
more upon the whole by negative qualities 
than by pofitive ; by never offending, than by 
giving 9 great deal of delight. In the fird 
place, men hate ipore fteadily than they love ; 
and if I have faid fomething to hurt a man 
once, I (hall not get the better of thjs by iaying 
many things to pleafe him.'- 

On another occafion Jphnfon remarked, 
f^ That pity is not natural to man. Children 
are always cruel. Savages are always crueL 

• The affeded gentleman is undcrflood to have been x\it 
Utt John Gilbcn Coojxjr, EAj. author o/ a Life of So- 
crates, and of fome poems in Dod/ley's coUe<^ion. Mr. Fitz- 
kerbert foand him one morning, apparently, in fuch violent 
fgitatton, on i^ccc^n^ of the indiippfition pf his fon, as to 
iSsm Dcyond the power of comfort. At length, however, 
he exclaimed, •« I'll write an ele^y,'^ Mr. Htzherbert> bi# 




^^f ^ gprjr be pirpola^d. 
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Rty is acquired and improved by the cultK'a^ 
tion. of reafon. We may have uneafy fenlationa 
from feeing a creature in diftrefs, without 
pity ; for we have not pity unlefs we wifh to 
relieve them. When I am on my way to dine 
with a friend^ and finding it late have bid the 
icoachman make hafle, if I happen to attend 
when he whips his horfes, I may feel un-. 
pleafantly that the animals are put to pain^ but 
I do not wifh him to defifl. No, Sir, I wifh 
him to drive ofi,^- 

On a very wet day, Mr. Bofwell complained 
of the dilagreeable efFedls of fuch weather ; 
but Johnfon faid, ^^ Sir, this is all imagination, 
which ph}'ficians encourage ; for man lives iq 
nir, as a fifh lives \n water ; fo that if the at-i 
piofpherc prefs heavy from ^bove, there is an 
pqual refiflance from below. To be fure, bad 
weather is hard upon people who are obliged 
to be abroad ; and men cannot labour fo well 
in the open air ia bad weather as in good: 
but, Sir, a fmith or ^ taylor, whofe work is 
within doors, will furely do as much in rainy 
weather as in fair, Spme very delicate frames^ 
jndeed, may be afFeifted by wet weather, but 
pot cpmnipn conflitutions." 

One pveping, when Johnibn was fomewhat 
fretful frpm illnefs, a gentleman afkcd him, 
whether he had been abroad that day. — ^' Don't 

t^lk 
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talk fo childifhly (faid he), you may as well 
a&if I hanged myfelf to-day." Mr. B. men- 
tioned politicks. — J, '* Sir, I 'd as foon have 
a man to break my boi;ies as talk to me of 
public affairs, internal or external. - I have 
lived to fee things all as bad as they can be." 
He fome time after obfen^ed, " That difeafe 
produces much felfifhnefs. A man in pain 
is looking after eafe; and lets moft other 
things go as chance fhall diipofe of them." 

To Mr. Bofwell he once faid, " You are 
(dways complaining oi melancholy, and I con-- 
elude, from thofe complaints, that you are fond 
of it. No man talks of that which he is de- 
Urous to conceal, and pvery man defires to con- 
ceal that of which h€^ is aftiamed. Do not 
pretend to deny it — manifeftum hahemusfurtm ; 
make it an invariable and obligatory law to 
yourfelf never to mention your own mental 
• difeafes ; if you are never to fpeak of them 
you will think on them but little ; and if you 
think little of them they will moleft you rarely. 
When you talk of them, it is plain that you 
want either praife or pity; for praife there is 
no room, and pity will do you no gOod ; there- 
fore, from this hour fpeak no more, think no 
more about them." 

*^ I one day afked him (fays his Biographer) 
if be was not diflatisfied with having fo fmall 

H 4 a fharc 
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a- (hare of wedth. sind riorte of thofe diftiric-- 
tions^ in the'State which are the objedls of am- 
bition. He haiJ only a penfion of three hun-* 
dre4 a^ year. Why was he not in fuch circum-- 
ftandes as to keep his coach ? Why had he 
riot fome cohfiderable office ?" — 7. " Sir,. 
r hav^ liever complained of the world ; ndr'^ 
do r think that I have r^aTon to complain* 
It is rather to be wondered at that I have fo 
much. My penfion is more out of the ufual 
courfe of things than any inftance that' I haVe 
known. Here, Sir, wbs a man avowedly no 
friend to government at* the time, who got a 
penfion without aflcing for it. I never courted 
the great ; they fent for me ; but I think they 
now give nie up. They are fatisfied ; they 
have feen enough of me.'* Upon my oWeiv- 
ing, that I could not believe this, for they 
ihufl: certainly be highly plcafed by his con- 
yerfation ; confcious of his own fuperionty, 
he anfwered, ^^ No, Sir ; great lords and 
great ladies don*t love to have their mouths 
itopped.'* This was very* expreffive of the 
fffcA which the force of his underftanding, 
and brilliancy of his fancy could not but pro-i 
duce ; and, to be fure, they riiuft have found 
themfelves flrangely diminifhed" Jn his coifH 
pkny. Wheh I \«^armly declared how happy 
I wad at all times tty hear him-^** Yes^ 6i* 

(fai.d 



(iaid^ he) ; but if you: were lord chancdlor it 
ivould not be fo ; you would theH' confider 
your own dignity." 

lie found great fault with a^ certain gentfe^ 
man for keeping a bad*table. ^* Sir, (faid hey. 
when a^ mai^ 19 invited to dinner*, he is di(i^ 
pointed if he does not get fomething good; 1 
advifed Mr9. Tbrale, who has no card psurties 
at her houie, to gi?e fweetmeatis^ and (Uch 
good things, in an evening as are not com** 
monly gi^en> and fhe would find company 
€nough cojdi!|e to her ; for every body loves tm 
ftave things which pPeale the palate put in th^ 
way, without trouble or preparation." Such WM 
his attention ta the minutia of life and manners,. 

To the qtieflion, whether when a man knows 
that fome of his intimate friends are invited ta 
the hou(e of another friend,^ with whom they 
tLTt all equally intimate, he may join them with- 
out an invitation, Johnfon anfwered, *^ No, 
Sir; he is not to go when he is not invited. 
They may be ipvited on purpofe to abufe him^ 
(fmiling). ' ' 

One of a company not being come td the 
appointed hpur, Mr. Bofwell propofed, bA 
tifual upon fuch occaiions, to order dinner to 
be ferved ; adding, *^ Ought fix people to be 
kept waiting for one ?" — " Why yes (anfwered 
^oht^oti^/ffiii^ a delicate humanity) if the one 

Win 
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will fuffer more by your fitting dowD> than the 
fix will do by waiting." 

Talking of the mode adopted by fome to rife 
in the wwld by courting great men, and being 
aiked whether he bad ever fubmitted to it, he 
jaid, " Why, Sir, I never was near enough 
to great men to court them. You may be pru- 
dently attached to great men, and yet Inde- 
pendent ; you are not to do what you think 
wrong, and you are to calculate, and not to 
pay too dear for what you get. You mufl not 
give ^ fbitling's worth of court for fix pence 
worth of good ; but if you can get a (hilling's 
worth of good for fix pence worth of court, 
you are a fool if you do not pay court." 

Being afkcd how far he thought wealth 
Ifaould be employed in hofpitality, he anfwcr- 
ed, " You are to confider, that ancient hofpi- 
tality, of which we hear fo much, was in an 
vncommercial country, when men being idle 
- were glad to be entertained at rich men's ta- 
bles ; but in 3 commercial country, in a bufy 
.country, time becomes precious, and therefore 
hofpitality is not fo much valued. No doubt 
there is ftill room for a certain degree of it ; 
and a man has a latisfaftion in feeing his friends 
eating and drinking around him : but promif- 
cuotis hofpitality is not the way to gain real 
influence. You mufi: help fome people at ta> 
ble 
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We before others ; you mud afk fome people 
how they like their wine oftener than others. 
You therefore offend more people than you 
pleafe. You are like the French Ilatefnniaa 
who faid when he granted a favour, * yaifaU 
dix micimtents et un ingrat.^ Befides, Sir, bdng 
entertained ever fo well at a man's table, im- 
preflcs no lading regard or efteem. No, Sir, 
the way to make iurc of power and influence 
is, by lending money confidentially to your 
neighbours at a fmall intereft, or perhaps at no 
sntereft at all, and having their bonds in your 
pofleffion." — ^BoswELL. *^ May not ^, man,^ 
Sir, employ his riches to advantage in educat- 
ing young men of merit ?" — Johnson. ^^ Yes*, 
Sir, if they fall in your way ; but if it be un- 
derftood that you patronize young men of me- 
rit, you will be haraflfed with folicitations* 
You will have numbers forced upon you who 
have no merit ; fome will force them upon you 
from miflaken partiality ; and fome from down- 
right interefted motives, without fcruple ; and 
you will be disgraced. For hofpitality as foi>* 
inerly pra6lifcd, there is no longer the lame 
reafon ; heretofore the poorer people wero 
more numerous, and, from want of commerce, 
their means of getting a livelihood more dif» 
ficult ; therefore the fupporting them was an 
8(51 of great benevolence j now that the poor 

can 
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caA fod maintenaape fi^c themielves^ and thetr 
labomr is w^ntcd^ a general undifcerning hplV 
yit^itj teqds to iU^ by witbdra^wing them from 
^ir wQrk if> idlenefs apd. duunken^efs. Tbea 
itbrmerly rents wei?e received i|i kind, fo tha^ 
tiierc was. a great abundance of provisions m^ 
poiTeiliiw of the owners of the l^nd^^ v;[bicb^ 
jifiee the plenty of money afforded by com- 
merce, is no longer the cafe. 

" Hofpitality to fty^ngers aiid foreigners ii^ 
ear country is now almofl S{t ^n end,, iinccji 
$ro9> the increaie of them tb^t come tQ \\^j^ 
there have l^eon a fafficient number of pepp^ 
that have found an interefi: in providing inn^ 
wd proper accommodatifQa^, which is in g^-t 
Deral a more e}(pedient method for the enter-* 
tainment of travellers* Where- the traveller^ 
and ftrangers are fevf, more of that hofpitali^ 
fubfifts, as it has not been worth while to pro- 
vide places of accoinmodation. In Ireland 
there is ftill hofpitality to ftrangers in foiiiie de- 
gree ; in Hungary and Poland prgbably ippre." 

Johnfon's openncfa with people at aiirft in-s 
terview was remarkable. He faid once to Mr. 
J^ngton, " I think I am like Squire Richard 
|o * Th^ Journey to London/ I'm never jjtr(mgc 
iM a ftrang^ flacc^' Jle was truly JociaU H9 
^ongly cenfured what is n^upb top conimoa 
in Pnglapd W)ong perfws of copditipn—r 

Hiain- 



-tnaititalning a?n l^bfoluteJfilehcc, when tiiAnotrn 

^o Aeadh oth^r ; ^s for ittftatice, wlien ocoafi- 

*^ally bisought 'tc^ethferin a t6om before 4te 

mafta- or miftrefs of the houfe has appetreidL 

'^ Two ineti of any <rther nation who arc 

ihewn into a room together, ata hoii&whdc 

'they ate both vifitors, will imtnediately :fiiid 

'fdnveconrerfatlon. But two Engiifhrnen wMl 

tj>robdbly go each to a different window, and 

- rem^iti in Obftinate filen<::e. Sir, we as ytt cto 

not enough und^rftand the common rights irf 

liumanity.'* 

An emitietit foreigner, when he was Hu^wa 
'the Britiili Mufeam, was very troublefome with 
inany abfnrd enquiries. ** Now there. Sir, 
(ftid Jobnfon) is the difference between an 
'l&iglifhman and a Frenchman. A Fretichmaa 
niufi be always' talking, whether he knows any 
thing of the matter or not ; an Englifliman is 
content to fay nothing, when he bas nothing 
to fay." 

Johiifon tepcAted an dbferv^tion of Ba- 
thurft's, appearing to acknowledge it to be 
wdrfounded, iifitmely, *^ thit it was fomewhat 
I'to^arfcable-how fcMomy 6n oc(5afi6n 6f comiiig 
'into^he company of any new perfon. One felt 
•My'wifh or inclination to fee him again/' 

Talking of that ftiidied -behaviour whiib 
many have recommended -arid pta^&d, he 

diTap- 
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dijfapproved of it> and faid, " I never conii'* 
dered whether I fhduld be a grave man^ or a 
merry m^n, but juft let inclination^ for the 
time, have its courie/* 

No man was a. more attentive and nice ob-^ 
ferver of behaviour in thole in whofe company 
he happened to be than Johnfon ; or, however 
ibange it may feem to many, had a higher' 
eftimation of its refinements. Lord Eliot iaid^ 
that one day when Johnfon and he were ^t din- 
ner at a gentleman's houfe in London^ upon 
Lord Cheftcrfield*s Letters being mentioned, 
Johnfon furprized the company by this fen-» 
tence : " Every man of any education wouH 
rather be called a rafcal, than accufed of defi- 
ciency in the graces J** Mr. Gibbon, who was 
prefent, turned to a lady who knew Johnfba 
well, and lived much 'with him, and in hid 
quaint manner, tajiping his box, addrefled her 
thus : ** Don*t you think. Madam (looking 
towards Johnfon), that among all yonr acquain-^ 
tance, you could find one exception ?'* The 
lady fmiled,%and feemed to acquiefcCi 

The difference (he obferved) between a well 
bred and an ill bred man is this : '^ Ode in^-' 
mediately attradls your liking, the other youf 
averfion. You love the one till you find reft- 
fon to hate him ; you hate the other till you 
find reafon to love him^ 

He 
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He fald, '' General Paoli had the loftieft 
port of any man he had ever feen/' He de- 
nied that military men were always the beft 
bred men, ^* PerfeA good t>reeding, he ob- 
ferved, confiAs in haring no particular maxic 
of any profeffion, but a general elegance of 
manners ; whereas in a military mati^ you can 
conmionly diftinguifh the l^ranJ of a ibldio*^ 

rbommeitepier 

A foppifh phylician once reminded Johnfoa 
of his having been in company with him on a 
former occaflon. " J do not remember it. Sir.** 
Tits phylician llill infifted, adding that he that 
day wore fo fine a coat that it mud have at- 
tradled his notice. " Sir, (faid Johnfon) had 
you been dipt in Padlolus, I ihould not have 
noticed you." 

Goldfmith one day, to divert fame tedious 
minutes, flrutted about, bragging of his drefs, 
and perhaps was ferioufly vain of it, for his 
mind was wonderfully prone to fuch impref- 
iions. " Come, come (faid Garrick who was 
of the party) j talk no more of tliat. You are 
perhaps the word— eh, eh !" — Goldfmith was 
eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when 
Garrick went on, laughing ironically, ^* Nay, 
you will always lock like a gentleman ; but I am 
talking of being well or ill drefi."' — *^ Well, 
let me tell you (faid Goldfmith) when my tay- 

lor 
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'lor^brou^tlhomexny Bioom^coYourliifC^f, he 
iaidy^Sir/Ibav:e3:iayQU]Tto begrofyou. When 
ieny body afks'-youiwhoi made your clothes^ be 
-plcdfed to > mention ^ohn Filby^ at > the Har- 
>tow, in W^ter^Iane."— ^OHNSOJJ. *^ Why, 
^Sir, that was becaufe be j knew the iirajnge co- 
lour would attrad crowds to gaze < at it, jond 
tbus'tbey might bear of him, and (ee how 
well he could make a coat even of ib abfiird ^ 
^colour/* 

• Johnfon had called : twice on th^ i Biibop of 

' Killaloe be^re hi& Lordship fetout for Ireland, 

Ibaving miiied him the iiril time. /He (aid, 

•* It would have hung heavy on my: heart df> I 

• had not ieen bim. .No man ever paid moreat* 

: tentiont to another than he has. done to me ; imd 

I have negle6led him, not wilfully, . but from 

' being othetwife occupied. AJways fet a high 

value onj^ntdneous kindnefs. • He^ whofe incli* 

nation prompts him to cultivate your fiiendfhip 

W his own accord, will love you more than one 

whom you have been at pains to attach to you/* 

JohnfoTl faid, that he>was once much pleaied 

to find that a carpenter, who lived near bi^i, 

was very ready to (hew him ibme things in bis 

bulinefs, which: he wiftied to fee : ^^. it. wis 

: paying (he faid) rcfpedl to litemtureV 

Of the paffion of love he remarked, '^ that 
Mi videsce^and ill isffedts wereonuchr exagge^ 

rated ; 
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tated ; for Who knows any real fufFcrings on 
that head^ more than from the exorbitancy of 
any other pallion ?" 

Dr. Taylor's nofe happening to bleed at a 
time when Johnfon was with him, and Tay- 
jor laying, that it was becaufe he had omitted 
to have himfelf blooded four days after a quar- 
ter of a year's interval, Johnfon, who was a 
great dabbler in phyfick, 4ifapproved much of 
periodical bleeding ; for (faid he) you accuftom 
yourfelf to an evacuation which Nature cannot 
perform of herfelC and therefore ftie cannot 
help you, ihould you, from forgetfulnefs or any 
other caufe, omit it ; fo you may be fuddenly 
fufibcated. You may accuftom yourfelf to 
other periodical evacuations, becaufe (hould 
you omit them. Nature can fupply the omif- 
fion ; but Nature cannot open a vein to bleed 
you." — " I do not like to take an emetick (faid 
Taylor) for fear of breaking fome fmall vef- 
fels.'' — " Poh ! (faid Johnfon) if you have fo 
many things that will break, you had better 
break your neck at once, ahd there's an end 
on't. You will break no fmall veflels." (blow- 
ing with high derifion)* 

Having one day alked Mr. Langton if his 
fethcr and mother had fat for their pidures, 
which he thought it right for each generation 
of a family to do, and being told that they had 

X opjpofcd 
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oppofcd it, he faid, Sir, among the anfradluo- 
fities of the human mind, I know not if it majF 
not be one, that there is a fuperftitious reluc- 
tance to fit for a pidlure.'* 

Talking of a friend of his aflbciating with 
pcrfons of very difcordant principles and cha- 
ra6lers,Mr.B. faid, that he was a very univerfal 
man, quite a man of the world. — Johnsok. 
^* Yes, Sir ; but one may be fo much a man 
of the world as to be nothing in the world. I 
remember a paflage in Goldfmith's ' Vicar of 
Wakefield/ which he was afterwards fool 
enough to expunge : ^ I do not love a man 
tvho is zeatous for nothing.**-*-BoswELLi 
•^ That was a fine paflage."— 7. " Yes, Sir > 
there was another fine paflagc too, which he 
flruck out : *^ When I was a young man, being 
anxious to diftinguifh myfelf, I was perpetually 
ftarting new propofitions ^ but I foon gave thi^ 
over ; for I found that generally what was new 
was falfe*** Mr. B. faid he did not like to fit 
with people of whom he had not a good opi- 
nion.— 7. ** But you muft not indulge your 
delicacy too much ; or' you will be a tete h tete 
man all your life.'* 

When Mr. Vefey was propofed as a member 

of the LiTEKARY Club, Mr. Burke began by 

faying that he was^a man of gentle manners. 

^ Sir, faid Johnfon^ you need fay no more. 

a - Wheiv 
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\Vlien you have faid a man of gentle manners^ 
you have faid enough." 

;;?^^The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton 
that Johnfon faid to him, ^' Sir, a man has n6 
more right to Jaly an uncivil thiiig, than to aEt 
one ; no more right to fay a rude thing to an-^ 
other than to knock him down.'3^-A^ 
y^On feme occafion he obferved, ^' Though 
many men are nominally entrufted with the ad- 
miniftration of hofpitals and other publick in-^ 
ilitutions, almoft all the good is done by one 
man, by whom the reft are driven on ; owing 
to confidence in him, and indolence in them, ^ / 
-^Speaking of a gentleman whofc houfe was 
much frequented by low company, " Rags 
((aid he) will always make their appearance 
where they have a right to do it.^ y 

Of the fame gentleman's mode of living, he 
laid,/^ The fervants, inftead of doing what 
4hey are bid, (land round the table in idle cluf- 
ters, gaping upon the guefts; and feem aa 
unfit to attend a company, as to fieer a man of 
tvar." 

He remarked, " that a man fhould pafs a 
part of his time with the laughersy by which 
means any thing ridiculous or particular about 
him might be prefcnted to his view, and cor- 
reAed." Mr. Bofwell obfenred, that he muft 
have been a bold laugher who. would bave 

I % ventured 
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ventured to tell Dr. Johnfon of arty of his pai^ 
ticularities. 

a^^ There is (faid Johnfon) a wicked inclina- 
tion in fnoft people to fuppofe an old man dc-' 
cayed in his intellects. If a young or middle 
aged man, when leaving a company, does not 
recolle6l where he laid his hat it is nothing ; 
but if the fame inattention is difcovered in an 
old man, people will fhrug up their (houldersy 
and fay, ^ His memory is going.'*r^ *; 

Of a certain noble Lord he faid, " Refpeft 
him you could not ; for he had no mind of his 
own : love him you could not ; for that which 
you could do with him, every one elfo could.** 

Being afked by a young nobleman, what 
was become of the gallantry ami military fpirit 
of the old Englifh nobrlity , he replied, " Why^ 
my Lord, FU tell you what is become of it ; it 
ifs gone into the city to look for a fortune.** 

Speaking of a dull tirefome felknv, whom 
he chanced to meet, he faid, •' That fellow 
feems tome to poflefs but one idea, and that is 
SL wrong one.** 

To a correfpondcnt who had befen tardy in 
his communications, he wrote thus : " Arof 
you playing the feme trick again, and trying 
who can keep filence longeft ? Remcmbea? that 
all tricks arc either knavifh or childifh ; and 
that it is as fooli(h to m^e expcrimentft upon; 

the 
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Ibc conftancy of a fnend, as upon the chaflity of 
a wife. What can be the caufe of this fecond 
fit of filence, I cannot conje6ture; but after 
one trick, I will not bd cheated by another, 
nor will harafs my thoughts with conje6lures 
about the motives of a man who probably adls 
only by caprice*" 

He one day obfcrved to Sir William Scott, 
^^ The age is running mad after innovation ; 
all thebufinefs of the world is to be done in a 
new way ; men are to be hanged in a new way'; 
Tybum itfelf is not fefe from the fury of inno- 
vation." It having been argued that this was 
an improvement, " No, Sir (faid he eagerly), 
it is not an improvement : they objedl that the 
old method drew together a number of fpec- 
tators ; — Sir, executions are intended to draw 
(jpedlators. If they do not draw fpedlators, 
they do not anfwer the purpofe. The old me- 
thod was moft fatisfa<ftory to all parties j the 
public was gratified by a proceflion ; the cri- 
minal was. fupported by it. Why is all this to 
be fwept away ♦?'* 

He laid, " Mankind have a ftrong attach- 
ment to the habitations to which they have 

• " I per&aiy agree (fays Mr. BofwcII) with Dr. Johnfon 
i^pon this heady and am perfuaded that executiont now, the 
iblemn ^toceflioQ being difcontinuedy have not nearly' tht 
efl^ which they formerly had. Maeiftrates, both in Lon* 
don, and elfewhere, have, I am afraidi in this had too much 
xc^ard to |hcir own eafe." 

I 3 been 
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been accuftomed. You fee the inhabitante- of 
Norway do not with one confent quit it, and 
go to fome part of America, where there is a 
mild climate, and where they may have the 
fame produce from land, with the tenth part of 
the labour. No, Sir; their affedljon for their 
old dwellings, and the terror of a general 
phange, keep them at home. Thus we fee 
many of the fineft fpots in the world thinly in- 
habited, and many rugged fpots well inhabited.'* 

^* Madnefs (he faid on fome other occafion) 
frequently difcovers itfelf merely by unnecef- 
fary deviation from the ufual modes of the 
world. My poor friend Smart (hewed the dif- 
turbance of his mind, by falling upon his 
knees, and faying his prayers in the ftreet, or 
in any other unufual place. Now although, 
rationally fpcaking, it is greater madnefs not 
to pray at all, than to pray a(S Smart did, I am 
afraid there are fo many who do not pray, that 
their undcrftanding is not called in queftion.** 

In a converfation on gaming, a gentleman 
animadverted on it with feverity. " Nay, gen- 
tlemen (faid Johnfon), let as not aggravate the 
matter. It is not roguery to play with a man 
who is ignorant of the game, while you are 
mailer of it, and fo win his money ; for ha 
thinks he can play better than you, as you 
think you can play better than he ; and th^ 

fuperioc 
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fuperior Ikill carries it/* Erskine. He is z 
fool, but you are not a rogue.*'— Johnson. 
*^ That's much about the truth, Sir. It muft be 
coniidered, that a man who only does what 
every one of the fociety to which he belongs 
would do, is not a diihoneft man. In the re- 
public of Sparta it was agreed, that ftealing 
was not diftionourable, if not difcovered. I 
do not commend a fociety where there is an 
agreement that what would not otherwife be 
fair, Ihall be fair ; but I maintain, that an indi-^ 
vidual of any fociety, who pra6lifes what is 
allowed, is not a difhoneft^man.*' — Boswbll. 
" So then. Sir, you do not think ill of a msm 
who wins perhaps forty thoufand pounds in 9 
winter ?'* — J. " Sir, I do not call a gamefter a 
difhonefl man ; but J call him an unfocial man, 
an unprofitable man. Gaming is a mode of 
transferring property without producing any 
intermediate good^ Trade gives employment to 
numbers, and fo produces intermediate good.** 
Talking of a gentleman who was fuppoied to 
be gradually inyolving his circumftances by bad 
management, Johnfon iaid to Mr.B* ^^ Wailing 
a fortune is evaporation by a thoufand imper^ 
ceptible means. If it wereaftream, they'd ftop it» 
You muft fpeak to him. It is really miferable. 
Were he a gamefter, it could be faid he had 
bopes pf mjfuiing. Were he a bankrupt in 

1 4 trade. 
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trade, he might have grown rich ; but he haf 
neither fpirit to fpehd, nor refolution to fpare* 
He does not fpend faft enough to have pleafure 
from it ; he has the crime of prodigality, and 
the wretchednefs of parfimony. If a man is 
killed in a duel, he is killed as many a one has 
been killed ; but it is a fad thing for a man to 
lie down and die ; to bleed to death, becauie 
be has not fortitude enough to fear the 
wbund, or even to ftitch it up." 

Once when checking Mr. Bofwell for boaft- 
ing too frequently of himfelf in company, he 
faidj ** Bofwell, you often vaunt fo much as 
to provoke ridicule. You put me in mind of 
a man who was (landing in the kitchen of an 
inn with his back to the fire, and thus accofted 
the perfon next him : ' Do you know. Sir, 
who' i am ?* ^ No, Sir (faid the other), I have 
not that advantage.' — ^^ Sir (faid he), I am the 
great TwalmUy who invented the New Flood- 
gate box-iron.*' The Bifhop of Killaloe on 
hearing the ftory defended T>yalmley, by ob- 
ferving, that he was entitled to the epithet of 
great ; for Virgil in his groupe of worthies in 
the Elyiian fields-r- 

Hie manus ob fatriam fugnando vulnerafaffi^ G?r. 
mentions 

InvfHtas aut qui vitkm excolifere per artes^ 

Mr, 
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Mr. Bofwell mentioned a young man who 
was going to Jamaica with his wife and chil-^ 
<iren, in expectation of being provided for by 
two of her brothers fettkd in that ifland, one a 
clergyman, and the other a phyfician. ^' It is 
(faid Johnfbn) a wild fcheme. Sir, unlefs he has 
a pofitive and deliberate invitation. There was 
a poor girl, who ufed to come about me, who 
had a couiin in Barbadoes, that, in a letter to 
her, expreflcd ^ wifli fhe would come out to 
that Ifland, and expatiated on the comforts and 
happiness of her Situation. The poor girl went 
out : her coufin was much furprifed, and alk- 
ed her how (he could think of coming. * Be^ 
cauie ((aid (he) you invited me.'-^-^^ Not I,* an- 
fwered the coufin. The letter was then pro^ 
duced. ^ I (ee it is true (faid (he) that I did 
invite jou : but I did not think you would 
come/ They kkiged her in an out-houfe, where 
(he palled her time miferably : and as foon as 
Ihe had an opportunity, (he returned to Engf 
land. Always tell this, when you hear of peo* 
pie going abroad to relations^ upon a notion of 
being well received. In the cafe which you 
pfiention, it is probable the clergyman fpends all 
be gets, and the phyficjan does not know how 
much he is to get." 

On another occafion John(ba ob(erved, ^^ A 
pan is very apt to complaip of the ingratitude 

of 
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crf^thofe who have rifen far above htm. A mao 
vrben he gets into a higher fphere^ into other 
habits of life^ cannot keep up all bis fcnmer con- 
nexions. Then, Sir, thofe who knew him 
formerly upon a level with themfelves, may 
think that they ought ilill to be treated as on a 
level, which cannot be; and an acquaintance 
in a former iituation may bring out things 
which it would be \ery difagreeable to have 
mentioned before higher company, though, 
perhaps, every body knows of them." — 
JHe placed this fubje6l in a new light, and 
ihewed that a man who has rifen in the world 
muft not be condemned too harflily for being dif- 
tant to former acquaintance, even though he 
may have been much obliged to them. It is, 
no doubt, to be wilhed (as Mr. B, juftly re^ 
marks) that a proper degree of attention ihould 
be fhewn by great men to their early friends ; 
but if either from obtufe infenfibility to diffe^ 
rence of Iituation, w prefumptuous forwardneis, 
which will not fubmit even to an exterior ob* 
fervance of it, the dignity of high place cannot 
be preferved,^ when they are admitted into the 
company of thofe rpifed above the fiate in 
which they once were, encroachment mufl be 
repelled, and the kinder feelings facrificed. 

A queflion was flartcd, how far people who 
difagree in a capital point can live in friendfhip 
together. fFohnfon faid they might. Goldr 

fmith 
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imith faid they could not, as they had not the 
idem velle atque idem noUe^^the lame likings and 
the fame averfions. — J. " Why^ Sir, you muft 
ihun the fubje^l as to which you difagree. For 
inftance, I can live very well with Burke ; I love 
his knowledge, his genius, his diffufion, and af. 
fluence of converfation ; but I would not talk to 
him of the Rockingham party." — G /* But, Sir, 
when people live together who have ibmethingas 
to which they difagree, and which they want to 
ihun, they will be in the (ituation mentioned in 
the ftory of Bluebeard, ^ you may look into all 
the chambers but one ;' but we (hould have the 
greateft inclination to look into that chamber; 
to talk of that fubje<9:."^i— 7. (with a loud voice) 
** Sir, I am not faying that you could live in 
friendfhip with a man from whom you differ as 
to fome point ; I am only faying that / coul4 
doit/' 

On the cafuiilical queflion^ whether it wa9 

allowable at any time to depart from Triah ? 
Johnfon obferved, " The general rule is, that 
Truth (hould never be violated, becaufc it is of 
the utmoil importance to the comfort of life, 
that we (hould have a full fecurity by mutual 
faith ; and occafional inconvenicucics (hould 
be willingly fuffered that we may preferve it* 
There muft, however, be fome exceptions.— 
Jf, for inftance, a murderer (hould a(k yoii 
ivbich way a man is gone, you ipay tell him 

what 
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what IS not true, bccaufe you are under a prc- 
vioas obligation not to betray a man to a mur* 
derer.** — Boswell. "Suppofing the pcrfon 
who wrote Junius were afked whether he was 
the author, might he deny it ?"— J. \' I don't 
know what to fay to this/ If you were/ure that 
be wrote Junius,, would you, if he denied it, 
think OS well ot him afterwards ? Yet it may 
be urged> that what a man has no right to afk, 
you may refufe to communicate ; and there is 
no other efFedlual mode of preferving a fecret, 
and an important fecret, the difcovery of which 
may be very hurtful to you, but by a flat denial ; 
for if you are lilent, or hefitate, or evade, it will 
hp h^d equivalent to a cohfeffion. But flay, 
3ir ; here is another cafe. Supp(^ng the au- 
thor had told me confidentially that he had writ-r 
ten Junius, and I were aiked if he had, I fhould 
hold myfelf at liberty to deny it, as being under 
a previous promife, expreft or implied, to con- 
ceal it. Now what I ought to do for the author, 
may I not do for myfelf? But I deny the law- 
fulnefs of telling a He to a lick man, for fear of 
alarming himr You have no bufinefs with con- 
fequences 5 you are to tell the truth. Befides, 
you are notfure wbatefTcdt your telling him that 
be is in danger may have. It may bring his dif- 
temper to a crilis, and that may cure him. Of 
all lying, I have the greateft abhorrence of this, 

becaufis 
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Ibecauie I believe it has been frequently pra^tifed 
on myfelf. ♦" 

Johnfbn's notion of the duty of a member ot 
Parliament^ fitting upon an eledlioni-committee, 
was TCiy high ; and when he was told of a gen- 
tleman upon oile of thofe committees, who read 
the ncwfpapers part of the time, and flept the 
reft, while the merits of a vote were examined 
by the counfel, and as an excufe, when chal- 
lenged by the chairman for fuch behaviour^ 
bluntly anfwercd, " I had made up my mind 
upon that cafe 5" — Johnfon, with an indignant 
contempt^ iaid, " If he was fuch a rogue as to 
make up his mind upon a cafe without hearing 
it, he Ihould not have beeii fuch a fool as to 
tell it." — " I think (faid a gentleman prefent) 
the Doctor has pretty plainly made him out to 
be both rogue and fool." 

Talking of publick fpeaking, Johnfon (aid, 
" We muft not eftimate a man's powers by 
ills being able or not able to deliver his fenti- 

■ 

<< I cannot help thinking (fays Mr. B.) that there is muck 
weight in the opinion of thofe who have held, that Truth, 
as an eternal and immatahle principle, ought, upon no ac^r 
coont whatever^ to be violated, from fuppofed previous or fu* 
perior obligaiioQs^ of which every man being to' judge foi 
himfelf, tbeie is great danger that we 'too often, from partial 
motives, perfuade ourfelves that the/ exifl ; and 'probably 
whatever extraordinary inftances may fometimes occur, where 
Ibme evil may be prevented by violating this noble printiple. 
It would be found that human happinefs would, upon the 
wbole^ be owxrc pcrfe^ were TriHh univcrfally profcrved." 

ments 
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Bients in public. Ifaac Hawkins Browne^ one 
of the firft wits of this country, got into Parlia- 
ment, and never opened his mouth. For. my 
own part, I think it is more diigraceful never 
to try to fpeak, than to try it, and fail ; as it is 
more di%raceful not to light, than to fight and 
be beaten." — ^This argument appeared to Mr. 
Bofwell to be fallacious ; for if a man has not 
fpoken, it may be faid that he would have done 
very well, if he had tried ; whereas, if he has 
tried and failed, there is nothing to be faid for 
bim. " Why then (he afked) is it thought dif- 
graceful for a man not to fight, and not d\f- 
graceful not to fpeak in public ?" — J. ^^ Bd- 
caufe there may be other reafons for a man*s not 
fpeaking in public than want of refolution : he 
may have nothing to fay (laughing). Where- 
as, Sir, you know courage is reckoned the 
greated of all virtues ; becaufc, unlefs a mart 
lias that virtue, he has no fecurity for preferving 

toy other.** 

The converfation turned upon war* John^i 

ion faid, *' Every man thinks meanly of him- 
felf for not having been a foldier, or not hav - 
Jng been at fea.'* — :Bo swell. " Lord Mans^ 
field does not."-^oHNsoN. ^^ Sir, If Lord 
Mansfield were in a company of General Offi- 
cers and Admirals who have been in fervice, he 
Would fhrink ; heM wifh to creep under the ta-- 
We/'^J?- ^^No; he'd think he could /ry 

them 
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them all." — 7. *' Yes, if he could catch them ; 
but they'd try him much iboner. No, Sir; vretc 
Socrates and Charles ttie Twelfth of Sweden 
both prefent in any company, and Socrates to 
fay, • Follow me, and hear a ledlure in phi- 
lolbphy ;* and Charles, laying his hand on his 
fword, to (ay, ' Follow me, and dethrone the 
Czar ;* a man would be afliamod to follow So- 
crates. Sir, the impreffion is univerfal : yet it 
is (bangc. As to the failor, when you look 
down from the quarter-deck to the fpace below^ 
you fee the utmoft extremity of human mifety 1 
fuch crowding, fuch filth, fuch ftench !*^ — B^ 
'* Yet failors are happy."— 'J. " They are happy 
as brutes are happy, with a piece of frelh meat^ 
with the grofleft fenfuality. But, Sir, the pra- 
feffion of (bldiers and failors has the dignity of 
danger. Mankind reverence thofe who have 
got over fear, which is fo general a weaknefs/' 
— ScoTT. '* But is not courage mechanical^ 
and to be acquired !" — y, ^* Why, yes. Sir, in 
a colledlive fenfc^ Soldiers confider themfelves 
only as parts of a great machine.'' — S. ^ We 
find people fond of being failors. — J. ^^ 1 can- 
not ac<:ount for that, any more than I can ac- 
count for other flrange perverfions of imagina- 
tion." 

His abhorrence of the profeffion of a failor 
^as uniformly violent ; but in converfation he 
always exalted the profeffion of a foldier. 

Talking 
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Talking of fame^ for which there is fo great 
s dcfire, Mr. Bofwell obfcrved how little there 
was of it in reality, compared with the other 
objedls of human attention. " Let every mart 
rccoUecft, and he will be .fcnfible hour fmall a 
part of his time is employed in talking or think-^ 
iijg of Shakefpeare, Voltaire, or any of the moft 
celebrated men that have ever lived, or are now 
fuppofed to occupy the attention and admiration 
of the world. Let this be extradled and com- 
prefled ; into what a narrow fpace will it go !" 
He then flily introduced Mr. Garrick's fame^ 
and his afluming the airs of a great man* — 
JoHNSOX. *^ Sir, it is wonderful how /////^Gar-* 
rickafTumes. No, Sirj G^.vr\c]L fortunam reve-^ 
renter habet. Confider, Sir : celebrated men^ 
fuch as you have mentioned, have had their 
applaufe at a diflance; but Garrick had it 
dafhed in his face, founded in his ears, and went 
home every night with the plaudits of a thousand 
in his cranium. Then, Sir, Garrick did not 
find^ but made his way to the tables, the levees, 
and almofl the bed-chambers of the great. 
Then, Sir, Garrick had under htm a tiumerous 
body of people ; who, from fear of his power^ 
hopes of his favour, and admiration of his 
talents, were conftantly fubmiffive to him. And 
here is a man who has advanced the dignity of 
his profeflion. Garrick has made a player a 

• higher 



iiigher chara6ler.-^c o t t. " And he is a very 
fprightly writer too." — J. "Yes, Sir ; and all this 
fupported by great wealth of his own acquifi- 
tion. if all this had happened to liie, I fliould 
have had a couple of fellows with long poles 
Ivalkmg before nie, to knock down every body- 
that flood in the way. Confider, if all this had 
happened to Cibbea- or Quih, they'd have jump- 
ed over the moon. Yet Garrick fpeaks to us 
(fmiling)." — 'B. " And Garrick is a very good 
man, a charitable man." — J. ^^ Sir^ a liberal 
man. He has given away more money than 
any man in England. There may be a little 
vanity mixed ; but he has fhewn that money is 
not his firft ohjtQ.—B. « Yet Foote ufed t0 
fay of him, that he walked out with an inten- 
tion to do a generous aftion ; but^ turning the 
comer df a ltreet,hc met with the ghoft of a half- 
penny, which frightened him. — J^ " Why, Sir, 
that is very true, too ; for I never knew a man 
of whom it could be faid with lefs certainty to- 
day, what he will do to-morrow, than Garrick ; 
it depends fo much on his humour at the time." 
' — S* *' I am glad to hear of his liberality. He 
has been reprefented as very faving." — J. "With 
his domeftic faving we have nothing to do. I 
remember drinking tea with him long ago, 
^'hen Peg Woffington made it, and he jum- 
bled at hQr for making it too ftrong. He had 

• K then 
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then begun to feel money in his purfcy and did 
not know When he fliould have enough of it/' 

Talking of employment being abfolutely no^ 
ceflaiy to preferve the mind from wearying and 
growing fretful, efpccially in thofe who have a 
tendency to melancholy, a faying was men- 
tioned of an American favage, who, when an 
European was expatiating on all the advantages 
of money, put this queftion, " Will it purchafe 
occupation?''' — Johnson. " Depend upon it. 
Sir, this faying is too refined for a fayage. And 
Sir, money will purchafe occupation ; it will 
putohafe all the conveniencies of life ; it will 
purchafe variety of company ; it will purchafe 
all forts of entertainment." 

Mn Bofwell fpbke of the difficulty of rifing 
in the morning. Dn Johnfon told him, " that 
the learned Mrs. Garter, at that period when 
flie was eager in ftudy, did not awake as early 
as Ihe wifhed ; and (he therefore had, a contri- 
vance, that, at a certain hour, her chamber- 
light fliould burn a firing to which a heavy 
weight was fufpehded, which then fell with a 
flrong fudden noifc : this roufed her from fleep, 
and then Ihe had no difficulty in getting up." 
But Mr. B. faid, that was his difficulty ; and 
wifhed there could be fome medicine invented 
which would make one rife without pain, whicb 
he never did, unlefs afler lying in bed a very 

long 
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long time. Perhaps there might be fomelhing 
in the llofes of nature which could do this; He 
would have fomething that could diffipate the 
vis inerfiie^ and give elafticity to the mufcles ♦• 
Johnfbn obferved, that ^^ a man (hould take 
a fufficient quantity of lleep, which Dr. Mead 
fays is between fcven and nine hours.** He was 
told that Dr. Ciillen had faid^ that a man (hould 
not take more fkep than he can take at once.— ^ 
** This rule, Sfa: (remarked Johnibn), cannot 
hold in all cafes ; for many people have their 
fleep broken by licknefs ; and furcly, Cullen 
would not have a man to get up after having flept 
but an hour. Such a regimen would foon end 
in a longjleep^'' Dr. Taylor remarked, that ^* a 
man who does not feel an inclination tofleep-at 
the ordinary time, inftead of being ftronger than 
other peoplcy muft not be well ; for a man in 
health has all the natural inclinations to eat, 
drink, and fleep^ in a ftrong degree.** 
At a fupper once Johnfon talked of good eating 
with uncommon fatisfadlion. ^' Some people 



*• ^ I imagine (fays Mr. B.) that the hnman body may 
be put, by the operation of other fubiiancesi into any (late 
in which it has ever been ; anJ as I have experienced a (!ate 
in which riiing from bed was not difagreeablci but eafy, nay, 
ibmetiroes a'^reeable ; I fuppofe that this flate may be pro* 
daceJ, if we knew by what. We can beat the body, we can 
cool it ; we can give it tenfion or relaxation ; and furety it is 
poffibie to bring it into a date in which rifing from bed will 
not be a pain." 

K 2 (laid 
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(faid he) Have a foolifti way of not minding, or 
pretending not to mind, what they eat. For my 
part I mind my belly very ftudioufly, and very 
carefully , for I look upon it, that he who does 
not mind his belly will hardly mind any thing 
elfe.** He now appeared Jean Bull Philofophe^ 
and was, for the moment, not only ferious but 
vehemeni. — ^^ Yet (adds Mr. Bofwell) I have 
heard him, upon other occafions, talk with great 
contempt of people who were anxious to gra- 
tify their palates ; and the 206th number of his 
Rambler is a mafterly eflay againft gulofity. — 
His practice, indeed, I muft acknowledge, may 
be eonfidered as calling the balance of his dif- 
ferent opinions upon this fubjedl ; for I never 
knew any man who rcliihed good eating morer 
than he did. When at table, he was totally 
abforbed in the bufinefs of the moment : his^ 
looks feemed riveted to his plate ; nor would 
he, unlefs when in very high company, fay one 
word, or even pay the lead attention to wha* 
was faid by others, till he had fatisfied his ap- 
petite, which was fo fierce, and indulged with 
fuch intenfenels^ that while in thea6l of eating,, 
the veins of his forehead fwelled,.and generally 
a ftrong perfpiration was vifible. To thofe 
whofe fcnfatibns were delicate, this could not 
but be dilgufting ; and it was doubtlcfe not 
very fuitable to the charadlcr of a philofopher, 

who. 
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who fliould be diltinguifhed by felf-coinmancL 
Bat it muft be xwned that Johnfon, though ht 
could be rigidly ahftemious^ was not a temperate 
man either in eating or drinking. He could 
refrain, but he could not ufe moderately. He 
told me, that he had fefted two days without 
inconvenience, and that he had never been 
hungry but once. They who beheld with 
wonder how much he ate upon^U occafions 
when- his dinner was to his tafte, could not 
cafily conceive what he muft have meant by 
hunger ; and not only was he remarkable for 
the extraordinary quantity which he ate, but he 
was, or afFeiftcd to be, a man of very nice diA 
cernment in the fcicnce of cookery." He ufed 
to deicant critically on the dilhes which had 
been at table where he had dined or fupped, 
and to recolle6t very minutely what he had 
liked. I remember, when he was in Scotland^ 
his prailing ^ Gordotfs palates^* (a difli ^of pa* 
lates at the Honourable Alexander Gordoti's) 
with a warmth of expreffion which might have 
done honour to more important fubjeds. ^ As 
for Maclaurin's imitation of a made dijhy it was 
a wretched attempt/ He about the fame time 
was fo much difpleafed with the performances 
of a nobleman's Fyench cook, that he exclaim- 
ed with vehemence, ^ Td throw fuch a rafcal 
into the river ;' andhc then prpceeded to alarm 

K 3 a lady 
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a lady at whofe houfe he was to fup, by the 
following manifcilo of his ikill : ^ I, Madam, 
who live at a variety of good tables^ am- a much 
better judge of cookery than any perfon who 
has a very tolerable cook^ but lives much at 
home ; for his palate is gradually adapted to the 
tafte of his cook; whereas. Madam, in trying 
by a wider range, I can more exquifitely 
judge.' When invited to dine, even with an 
intimate friend, he was not pleafed if fomcr 
thing better than a plain dinner was npt pre- 
pared for him. I have heard him fay on fuch 
an occafion, ^ This was a good dinner enough, 
to be fure ; but it was not a dinner to afk a 
man to/ On the other hand, he was wont to 
exprefs, with great glee, his (atisfadlion when 
he had been entertained quite to his mind.-—: 
One day, when he had dined with his neighbour 
and landlord in Bolt-court,. Mr. Allen, the 
printer^ whofe old houfekeeper had iludied his 
tafte in every thing, he pronovmc^ thi^ eulogy, 
^ Sir, we cpuld not have had a better dinner 
had thjsre been a Synod of Coaks^ 

|Ie ufually defended luxury : " You can-: 
not (faid he) f])end mpney in luxury without 
4oing good to thft ppor. Nay, you do mora 
good to them by /pending it In luxury than by 
giving it ; for by ipending it in luxury yoi^ 
make them exert induf^i whereas by giving it 

you 
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you Iceep them idle. I own, indeed, there may 
' be more virtue in giving it immediately in cha- 
rity than in fpending it in luxury, though there 
may be pride in that too/* Mifs Seward, who 
was prcfent, alked if this was not MandeyiUe's 
doftrine of " private vices public benefits.'*— 
Johnson. " The fallacy of that book is, that 
Mandeville defines neither vices nor benefits. 
He reckons among vices every thing that gives 
pleafure* He takes the narroweft fyftem of 
morality, monadic morality, which holds plea- 
fure itfelf to be a vice ; fuch as eating fait with 
our fifli, becaufe it makes it eat better ; and he 
reckons wealth as a public benefit, which is by 
no means always true. Pleafure of itfelf is not 
a vice. Having a garden, which we all know 
to be perfciSly innocent, is a great pleafure. At 
the fame time, in this (late of being, there are 
many pleafures vices, which however are fo 
immediately agreeable that we can hardly ab- 
ftain from them. The happinefs of Heaven 
will be, that pleafure and virtue will be perfcdl- 
ly confident. Mandeville puts the cafe of a 
man who gets drunk at an alehoufe ; and fays 
it is a public benefit, becaufe fo much mo» 
ney is got by it to th^ public, But it mufl be 
confidcred, that all the gopd gained by this, 
through the gradation of alehoufe-keeper, 
^>^ewjer, maltfter, and farmer, is overbalanced 
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by the evil caufed to the man aad bis family 
hyhis getting drunl(. This is the way to try 
what: Js vicious^ by afcertaining whether more 
evil thaQ good is^ produced by it upon the 
whole^ which is thc^ cafe in all vice. It may 
b^p^ that good is produced by vice but not 
^B vice ; for inilancc^ a robber may take mo- 
ney from its owner, and give it to one who will 
inake a better ufe of it. flere is good pro- 
duced ; but not by the robbery as robbery, but 
as tranflation of property. I read Mandeville 
forty, or, I believe, fifty years ago. . He did not 
puzzle me ; he opened my views into real life 
very much. No> it is clear that the happinpfa 
o£ fociety depends on virtue. In Sparta theft 
was allowed by general confent ; theft, therefore, 
was there not a crime, but then there was po fe- 
curity ; and what a life mull they have had when 

* 

there was no fecurity . Without truth there muft 
he adiflblutipn of fociety, A^s it is, there is fp little 
truth that wp are almoft afraid to truft our ears ; 
but hpw fhould we be if falfehood were mul- 
tiplied ten times ? Society is held together by 
communication and information ; and I re- 
member this remark of Sir Thomas Brown's, 
^ Do the devils lie ? No ; for then Hell qqu14 
pptfubfift/ 

^^Many things which are falfe aretranfmit- 
ted frotn book to book, and gain predit in the 
world* One pf thefp is the pry againft the evil 

of 
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oC luxury. Now the tmth is, that luxury pro- 
duces much good. Take tire luxuiy of builds 
ings In London. Does it not produce real ad* 
vantages in the conveniency and elegance ot 
accommodation, and this, all from the exertion 
of induftry ? People will tell you, with a me- 
lancholy face, how many builders are in gaoL 
Jt is plain they are in gaol, not for building ; 
for rents are not fallen. A man gives half ^ 
guinea for a difh of green peas. How mucb 
gardening does this occalion ? how many fa* 
bourers muft th^ competition to have fuch 
things early in the market keep in employ-? 
inent ? You will hear it faid, very gravely, 
*^ Why was not the half-guinea, thus Ipent iri 
luxury, given to the poor ? To how many 
might it have afforded a good meal. Alas! has 
it not gone to the induftrious poor. Whom it is 
better to fupport than the idle poor ? You ar^ 
much furcr that you are doing good when you 
pay money to thofc who work, as the recom-y 
pence of their labour, than when you give mo- 
pey merely in charity. Suppofe the ancient 
luxury of a diih of peacock's brains were to be 
revived, how many carcafes would be left to the 
poor at a cheap rate ? And as to the rout that 
js made about people who are ruined by extra- 
vagance, it is no matter to the nation that fome 
individuals fwfFer. When fo much general pro- 
ductive 
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du6tive exertion is the eonfequence of luxury, 
tije nation does not cj^e though there arc debt* 
ors in gaol ; nay^ they would not care though 
their creditors were there too/' 



DUELLING. 

^ Mr. Bos well, in a coriverfation with Gen. 
Oglethorpe, Johnfon, and Goldfmith, ilarted 
the qupftiop whether duelling was coniiilent 
with moral duty. The brave •Id General fired 
at this, and faid, with a lofty air, ** Undoubt- 
edly fi man h^^ a right to defend his honour.'^ 
-r-QoLDSMjTp (turuiug to Mr. B.) " I alk 
you fjrfl, Sir, what would you do if you were 
Wonted ?" He anfwered that he (Ifould think 
it neceftary tp fight*— -^^ Why then (replied 
Qoldfniitb) that folves the queftion."-rJaHK- 
goN. ^^ No, Sir, it does not folve the queftion. 
It does not follpw that wh^t a man would do is 
therefore right."— Mr, B. ^' I wifhed? to have it 
fettled whether duelling was contrary to the laws 
of Chriftianity.'* johnfon iipmediately entered 
on the fubjedl, and treated it in a maflerly man- 
pjMT. His thoughts were thefe : " As men 
l>^ome in ^. high degree refined^ various caufes 

of 
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(^ offence ariie, which are coniidered tp be of 
fuch importance, that life muft 'be flaked to - 
atone for them, though in reality they are not 
fo. A body that has received a very fine polifh 
may be eafily hurt. Before men arrive at this 
artificial refinement, if one tells his neighbour 
be lies, his neighbour tells him he lies ; if one 
gives his neighbour a blow, his neighbour 
gives him a blow : but in -a ftate of- highly-po- 
liflicd (bciety, an affront is held to be a ferious 
injury. It muft, therefore, bq relented, or ra- 
ther a duel mult be fought upon it ; as men 
have agreed to banifh from their fociety one 
who puts up with an affront without fighting a 
duel. Now, Sir, it is never unlawful to fight 
in ielf defence. He, then, who fights a duel, 
does not fight fi-om paffion again ft his antago^ 
nift, but out of felf defence, to ^vcrtthiEj ftign^ 
ma of the world, and to prevent himfelf from 
being driven out of fociety. I could wi(h there 
was not that fuperfluity of refinement; but 
while fuch notions prevail, no doubt a maq 
may lawfiilly fight a duel.'* 

This juftification is applicable; only to th^ 
perfon whp receives an affront. All mankiad 
xnuft condemii the aggrefllbr. 

The General faid, that when he was ^ very 
young ipan, only fifteen, ferving under Prince 
Jplugene of Savoy, be was fitting in a company 

at 
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at table with a Prince of Wirterriberg. The 
Prince took up a glafs of wine, and, by a fillip, 
made fome of it fly in Oglethorpe's face* Here 
was a nice dilemma. To have challenged him 
inftantly might have fixed a quarrelfome cha- 
racter upon the young foldier : to have taken 
no notice of it might have been confidered ^8 
cowardice. Oglethorpe therefore, keeping his 
eye upon the Prince, andfmiling all the time, as 
if he took what his Highnefs had done in jeft, 
iaid, in French, ^' That's a good joke ; but we 
(io it much better in England ;" and threw a 
whole glafs of wine in the Prince's face. An 
old General who fat by, faid, ^ // a bien fait ; 
fHon Prince f vous Vavez commence ; and thus all 
€nded in good humour." 

At another time Johnfon defended duelling, 
imd put his argument upon what is perhaps the 
moll folid bafis ; namely, that if public war be 
idlowed to be confiftent with morality, private 
war muft be equally fo *, 

• 

* Indeed (fays Mr. Bofwell) we may obfene what ftrain. 
ed arguments are ufed to reconcile war with the Chriftian 
religion. But^ in my opinion^ it is exceedingly clear, that 
daeuinrgy having better reafons for its barbarous violence, 
is more juflifiable than war, in which thorfands go forth, 
without any caufe of perfonal quarrel^ and mafiacre each 
pthcr," 

WOMEN, 
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Johnson thought portrait-painting an im-* 
proper employment for a woman. " Public 
practice of any art (be obferved), and flaring 
in men's faces, is very indelicate in a female/' 

He remarked once, at Sir Jofhiia Reynolds'^s^ 
** that a beggar in the rtrect will more readily 
alk alms from a manj though there fhould be 
no marks of wealth in his appearance, than fron* 
even a well drefTed woman ; which he account- 
ed for from the greater degree of carefulnefs a^ 
to money that is to be found in women \ fay- 
ing farther upon it, that the opportunities in ge- 
neral that they poflefs of improving their condi-- 
fion are much fewer than men have ; and addr 
jfig, as he looked round the company, which 
confided of men only, there is not one of us 
who does not think he miglit be richer if he 
would ufe his endeavour/' 

He talked with ferious concern of a eertaijv' 
female friend's " laxity of narration, and inat- 
tention to truth.'* — " I am as much vexed (faid 
he) at the cafe with which (he hears it men- 
tioned to her, as at the thing itfelf. I told her^ 
* Madam, you are contented to hear every day 
feid to you, what the higheft of mankind have 
died rather than bear.' — You know, Mr. Bof- 

a, well 
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ijreli, the higheft of mankind have died rafhcf 
than bear to be told they have uttered a /alfe- 
hood. Do talk to hei' of it : 1 am weary.'* 

The wife of one of his acquaintance hadfrau- 
dulently made a purfe for herfelf out of her huf- 
band's fortune. Feeling a proper compundlioh 
in her laft moments, fhe confefled how much 
file bad fccftited ; but before (he could tell where 
it was placed, (he was feized with a convulfive 
fit, and expired. Her hufband faid, he was more 
turt by her want of confidence in him, than by 
the lofs of his money. " I told him (faid John- 
Ion) that he (hould confole himfelf ; (or perhaps 
the money rtiight he found/ and he was/ure that 
his wife was Icj}.** 

Mr. BofwcU once dated to hinvthis cafe :— - 
^^ Suppofe a man has a daughter, who he 
knows has been feduced, but her misfortune is 
concealed from the world, fhould he keep her 
in his houfe ? Would he not, by doing fo, be 
acceflary to impofition ? And^ perhaps, a wor- 
thy unfufpedling man might come and marry 
this woman, unlefs the fatner inform him of the 
Uruth."— Johnfon replied, ^^ Sir, he is acceflary 
to no impofition. His daughter is in his houfe j 
and if a man courts her, he takes his chance.— ^ 
If a friend, or, indeed, if any man alks his opi^ 
nion whether he fhould marry her, he ought to 
advifa him againfl it, without telling why, be- 

caufo 
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eaiife his real opinion is then required. Or, if 
he has other daughters who know of h^r frailty, 
he ought not to keep her in his houfe. Yoa 
are to confider, the flate df life is this ; we are 
to judge of one another's charadlers as well as 
we can ; and a man is not bounds in honefly 
or honour, to tell us the feults of bis daughter 
or of himfelf. A man who has deBajiched his 
friend's daughter is not obliged to fey to every 
body—* l''ake care of me ; don't let me IntQ 
your houfes without fufpicion. I once de*- 
baucbed a friend's daughter. I may debaucb 
yours-" 

As Jofanfon tvas a Jealous friend of fubordi^ 
nation, he was at all times watchful to reprefe 
the vulgar canf againft the manners of the great. 
-^" High people, Sir (faid he), are the beft. — 
Take a hundred ladies of quality, you'll find 
them better wives^ bett«sr mothers, more willing 
to fecrifice their own pleafure to theif childreny 
than a hundred other women. Tradefwomen 
(I mean the wives of tradefmen) intbe city, who 
are worth from ten to fifteen thoufand pounds, 
are the worft creatures upon the earth ; grofsly 
ignorant, and thinking vicioufnefe fafhionable. 
Farmers, I think, are oflen worthlefs fellows.—- 
Few lords will cheat ; and, if they do, they'll 
be alhamed of it ; farmers cheat, and are not 
albamed of it : they have all the fenfual vices, 
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toOy of the nobility, with cheating into the bar^ 
•^n. There is as much fornication and adul-' 
*tery amongft farmers as amongft noblemen.'* — 
B. " The notion of the world. Sir, howevery 
is, that the morals of women of quality are worfe 
than thofe in lower ftations/* — J. " Yes, Sir ; 
the licentioufnefs of one woman of quality 
makes more noife than that of a number of wo*- 
men in lower ftations. Then, Sir, you arc to 
confider the malignity of women in the city 
^ainil women of quality, which will make them 
believe any thing of them, fuch as that they 
call their coachmen to their bedv No, Sir ; fo 
far as I have obfefved, the higher in rank, the 
ficher ladies arc, they are the better inftru^edy 
and the nK>re virtuous." 
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Johnson infifted much on the duty of main^ 
taining fubordination of rai^. — ^' Sir (feid he),- 
1 would no more deprive a nobleman of his re- 
lpe<ft, than of his money. I confider. myfelf 
as adling a part in the great iyftem of fociety, 
and I do to others as I would have them do to 
me^ I would behave to a nobleman as I fliould 

expeil 
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ttpe<S he would behave to me, Wei*e 1 a rloble- 
Inan and he Sam. Jdhnfon. Sin there is one 
Mrs. Madaulay in this town^ a great republi- 
can. One day> \Vhen I was at her houfc, I put 
on a very grave countenance, and faid to her, 
* Madam, I am now become a convert to your 
way of thinking. I am convinced that all man- 
kind are upon an equal footing ; and to give 
you an unqueftionable proof, Madam« that I 
am in eameft, here is a very fenfible, civil, well- 
behaved fellow-citizen, your footman ; I defire 
that he may be allowed to fit down and^fie 
With us/ I thus. Sir, fhewed her the ab^f^ity 
of the levelling dodlrinc. She has neyer liked 
Ine -fince. Sir, your levellers* wift to level 
dcwn as far as themfelved ; but they cannot 
bear levelling up to themfelves. They would all 
have fomc people under them ; why not then 
have fome people above them ?*' A certain au- 
thor was mentioned, who difgufted by his for- 
Wardnefs, and by fhewing ilo dcferenqe to no- 
Uemen into whole company he was admitted^ 
Johnibn faid, ^' Suppofe a fhoemaker fhould 
claim an equality with him, as he does with a 
lord, how would he flare 1 — ' Why, Sir, do you . 
ftare (fays the fhoemaker) ? I do great fer\ice 
to fbciety. 'Tis true, I am paid for doing it ; 
but fo are you, Sir : and I am forry to fay it, 
kettor pai4 than I axi^, for doing fomething not 

L fo 
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neceflary ; for mankind could do better without 
your books, than without my fhoes.' Thus 
there would be a perpetual ftruggle for prece- 
dence, were there no' fixed invariable rules for 
the diftindion of rank, which creates no jea- 
loufy, as it is allowed to be accidental." 

On another occafion (fays Mr. B.) we had 
talked of old families, and the rcfpedl due to 
them. Johnfon faid, " Sir, you have a right 
to that kind of refpedl, and are arguing for your- 
felf. I am for fupporting the principle, and 
am difinterefled in doing it, as I have no fuch 
right.'i— 5. " Why, Sir, it is one more incite- 
ment to a man to do well." — J. " Yes, Sir, 
and it is a matter of opinion very neceflary to 
keep fociety together. What is it but opinion 
by which we have a refpedl for authority, that 
prevents us, who are therabble, from rifing up, 
and pulling down you who are gentlemen from 
your places, and faying, ^ We will be gentle- 
men in our turn !' Now, Sir, that refpe<ft for 
authority is much niore eafily granted to a man 
whofe father has had it^ than to an upftart; and 
fo fociety is more eafily fupported." — B. ^* Per- 
haps. Sir, it might be done by the refpeA be- 
longing to office, as among the Romans, where 
the drefs, the toguf infpired reverence. — J. 
" Why, we know very little about the Romans. 
3ut, furely, it is much eafier to refpedl a man 

whq 
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who has always had refpcdl, than to refpedl a 
man who we know was laft year no better than 
oiirfelves, and will be no better next year. In 
republics there is not a refpe6l for authority, 
but a fear of power;*' — £. " At prefent> Sir, I 
think riches feem to gain moft refpedl." — % 
'^ No, Sir, riches do not gain hearty refpedl ; 
they only procure external attention, A very 
rich man, from low beginnings, may buy his 
ele<5lion in a borough ; but, ceteris paribus ^ 
a man of family will be preferred* People will 
prefer a man for whofe father their fathers have 
VtJt^> though they fhould get no more money, 
or even lefs* This fliews that the refpedl for 
family is not merely fanciful, but has an ac- 
tual operation. If gentlemen of family would 
dlow tlie rich upilarts to fpend their money 
profufely, which they are ready enough to do, 
and not vie with them in expence, the upftart3 
would foon be at an end, and the gentlemen 
would remain ; but if the gentlemen will vie in 
expence with the upftarts, which is very foolifli, 
they muft be ruined/* 

ft. % • . 

Johnibn, mdecd, though of no high extrac- 
tion himfelf, had much refpcA for birth and fa- 
mily, cfpecially among ladies^ " Adventitious 
accompUfhments (faid he) may be poflefled by 
all ranks ; but one may ealily difiinguifh the 
torn gentlewoman^^ 

L % One 
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One evening at Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Chambers's in the temple, he talked with a no- 
ble cnthufiaftn of keeping up the reprefentation 
of re^c<ftable families. . His zeal on this fub- 
jcft was a cjrcumftance in his chara(5ler exceed- 
ingly remarkable, when it is confidercd that he 
had no pretenfions to blood. He himfelf once 
fdk]y ^ I have great merit in being zealous for 
fubordination and the honours of birth ; for I 
can hardly teU who was my grandfiither.** He 
, maintained the dignity and propriety of male 
fucccffion, in oppofition to the opinion of one 
who had that day employed Mr. Chambers to 
draw his will, deviling his eftate to his three fit- 
ters, in preference to a remote heir male. John- 
fon called them • three dowdiesy and faid, 
with as high a fpirit as the boldeft Barop in the 
moft perfcdt days of the ftudal fyftem, * An 
ancient eftate fhoiild always go to males. It is 
mighty foolifh to let a ftranger have it becaufe 
he marries your daughter, and takes your name. 
As for an cftat<j newly* acquired by trade, you 
may give it, if you will, to the dog Towfer, and 
let him keep his own name." 

*^ Prdvidence (he obferyed at another time^ 
has wifely ordered that the morfc numerous men 
are, the more difficult it is far them to agree in 
any thing ; and fo they are governed. There 
is no doubty that if the poor ihould reafon, — 

'^ We'll, 
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* We'll be the poor no longer,. weMl make the . 
rich take their turn/ they could eafily do it, 
were it not that they can't agree. So the com^ 
inoa foldiers, though fo much njore nuhierous 
than their officers, are governed by them for the 
fame reafon." 

Some one told him, that Mrs. Macaulay 
wondered how he could reconcile his political . 
principles with his moral ; his notions of ine- 
quality and fubordination with wifhing well to 
the happinefs of all mankind, ti^ho might live 
fo agreeably, had they all their portions of land, 
and none to domineer over another. " Why, 
Sir (faid he), I reconcile my principles very 
well, becaufe mankind are happ\pr in a (late of 
inequality and fubordination. Were they to 
be in this pretty (late of equality, they would 
foon degenerate into brutes ;— they would be- 
ccHne Monboddo*s nation ; their tails would 
grow. Sir, all would be lofers, were all to work 
for all : — ^they would have no intelleftual im- 
provement. All intelledlual improvement arifes 
from Icifurc : all leifure arifes from one working 
for another^" 

Qn another occafion he faid, " So for is it 
from being taie that men are naturally equal, 
that no two people can be half an hour together, 
but one (hall acquire an evident fuperiority over 
tte other." 

h 3 Mrs. 
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^^ Mrs. Williams (faid be one day) was angry 
that Thrale's family did not fend regularly to 
her every time they heard from me while I was 
in the Hebrides. Little people arc apt to be 
jealous; but they fhould not be jealous; for 
they ought to confider, that fuperior attention 
will neceflarily be paid to fuperior fortune or 
ranl^. Two perfons may have equal merit, and 
on that account may have an equal claim to 
attention ; but one of them may have-alfo 
fortune and rank, an(l fo may have a double 
claim." 

When Roufieau*s treatife on the inequality 
pf mankind was a fafhionable topick, it gave 
rife to an obfervation of Mr. Dempfter, in a con-r 
yerfation with Johnfbn> that the advaptages of 
fprtune-and rank v^ere nothing to a wife man, 
who ought to value only merit,-r-" If man 
(faid Jqhjjfoi)) i^erc a favage, living in the 
woods by himfeK} this^ might be true ; but in 
civilized fopiety wp all depend upon each other, 
and our J^appipefs is ycry much owing to the 
good opinion pf mankind. Now, Sir, in civi-r 
lized fociety, external advantages make us more 
rpfpe6led. A man with a good coat upon his 
back meets with a better repeptioa than he who 
has a bad one. Sir, you may analyfe this, and 
fay what is there in it ? But that will avail 
you nothing ; for it is part of a general fyftenif 

PouncI 
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Pound St. PauFs church into atoms, and con- 
iider any fingle atom ; it is, to be fure, good 
for nothing : but put all thefe atoms together, 
and you have St. Paul's church. So it is with 
human felicity, which is made up^ of many in- 
gredients, each of which may be (hewn to be 
very infignificant. In civilized fociety, perfJ lal 
merit will not ferve you fo much as money will. 
Sir, you may make the experiment. Go into the 
llrcet, and give one man a ledlure on morality, 
and another afhilling, and fee which will refpedt 
you moft. If you wiih only to fupport nature. 
Sir William Petty fixes your allowance at three 
pounds a year ; but as times are much altered, 
let us call it fix pounds. Thisfum will fill your 
belly, fheltcr you from the weather, and even 
get you a ftrong lading coat, fuppofing it to be 
made of good builds hide. Now, Sir, all be- 
yond this is artificial, and is defired In order to 
obtain a greater degree of refpedl fi"om our fel- 
low creatures. And, Sir, if fix hundred pounds 
a year procure a man more confequence, and, 
of courfe more happinefs, than fix: pounds a 
year, the fame proportion will hold as to fix 
thoufand, and ib on, as far as opulence can be 
carried. Perhaps he who has a large fortune 
may not be fo happy as he who has a fmall 
one ; but that muft proceed from other caufes 
than from his having the large fortune : for, 

h 4 c^eri: 
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cateris pariius^ he who is rich in a civilized {ty- 
cicty^ mud he happier than he who is poor ; aa 
riches, if properly ufed (and it is a man's own 
fault if they are not), muft be produ6live of 
the higheft advantages. Money, to be fure, of 
itfelf is of no ufe ; for its only ufp is to part 
with it. Roufleau, and all thofe who deal ia 
paradoxes, are led away by a childifh defire of 
novelty. When I was a boy, I ufed always to 
choofe the wrong fide of a debate, becauiq 
moil ingenious things, that is to fay, mod new 
things^ could be faid upon it. Sir, there is 
nothing for which you may not mutter up more 
plaufiblc arguments than thoiie which are urged 
ggainfl wealth and other external advantages. 
Why now, th^e is Healing ; why (hould it bo 
thought a crime ?. When we confider by what 
ynjuft methods property has been often ac- 
quired, and that what was unjuftly got it muft 
be unjufl: tp keep, where is the harm in Qno 
man*s taking the property of another from him } 
Befides, Sir, when we confider the bad ufe that 
fTiany people make of their property, and how 
much better ufe the thief may make of it, it 
inay be defended as a very allow^able pradlice. 
Yet, Sir, the experience of mankind has difcc^ 
vered flealing to be fo very bad a things that 
they make no fcruple to bang a man for it.-^ 

WbfR I w»s running about this town a very 

pOOf 
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poor fellow, I was a great arguer for the advan* 
tages of poverty ; but I was, at the fame time, 
very forry to be poor. Sir, ajl the arguments 
which arc brought to reprefcnt poverty as no 
evil, fliew it to be evidently a great evil* You 
fiever fii^d people labouring to convince you 
that you may live very happily on a plentiful 
fortune. So you hear people talking how mife* 
rable a king muil be ; and yet they all wifh to 
be in his place/' 

It was faggeiled, that kings mud be unhap-* 
py , becaufe they arc deprived of the greateft of 
all fatisfadlions, eafy and unreferved ibciety. 
Johnfon faid, ^^ That is an ill-founded notion. 
Being a king does not exclude a man from fuch 
ibciety. Great kings have always been focial. 
The King of PruiSa, the only great king at 
prefent, is very focial. Charles the Second, the 
lad King of England, who was a man of parts^ 
was focial ; axnl our Henrys and Edwards werQ 
allfocial." 

MnX)empfler having endeavoured to main- 
tain, that intriniic merit ougbf to make the 
only ditlincSlion amongfl mankind, Johnfon 
cAferved, **Why, Sir, mankind have found 
that this cannot be. How (hall we determiuQ 
the proportion of intrinfic merit ? Were that 
to be the only diilin<9ion amongft mankind, wd 
ihpvUd ibgn (juan^l about the degrees of it.— n 

WerQ 
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Were all diftin6lions abolifhed, the flrongcft 
would not long acquiefce, but would endea- 
vour to obtain a fuperiority by their bodily 
ftrength. But, Sir, as fubordination is very 
neceflary for fociety, and contentions for fupe- 
Tiority very dangerous, mankind, that is to fay 
all civilized nations, have fettled it upon a plain 
invariable principle. A man is born to heredi- 
tary rank ; or his being appointed to certain 
offices gives him a certain rank. Subordination 
tends greatly to human bappinefs. Wcrewe all 
wpon an equality, we fhould have no other en^* 
joyment than mere animal pleafure/' 

Mr. Bofwell faid, he confidered diflindlion of 
rank to be of fo much importance in civilized 
fociety, that if he were alked on the fame day to 
dine withthefirft duke in England, and with the 
firfl man in Britain for genius, he fhould hefitate 
which to prefer. — ^^ To be fure. Sir (faid John- 
fon), if you were to dine only once, and it were 
never to be known where you dined, you would 
choofe rather to dine with the firft man for ge - 
nius ; but to gain moft refpe6l, you fhould 
dine with the firfl duke in England* For nine 
people in ten that you meet with, would have a 
higher opinion of you for having dined with a 
duke ; and the great genius himfelf would re- 
ceive you better, becaufe you had been with the 
great duke." 

He 
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He took care to guard himfelf againil any 
poflible fufpicion that his fettled principles of 
reverence for rank and refpedt for wealth were 
at all owing to mean or interelled motives ; for 
faeailerted his own independence as a literary 
man. ^^ No man (faid he) who ever lived by 
literature, h^ lived more independently than I 
have Jone/' He faid he had taken longer time 
than he needed to have done in compoiing his 
DidUonary. 

In an eloquent argument he maintained that 
the lituation of Prince of Wales was the hap- 
pieft of any perlbn's in the kingdom, even be- 
yond that of the Sovereign. Among other 
things he mentioned the enjoyment of hope, 
-*— the high fuperiority of rank, without the 
anxious cares of government, — a, great de-» 
gree of power, both from natural influencp 
wifely ufed, and from the fanguine expedta^ 
tions of thofe who look forward to the chance 
p( future favour, 
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When Mr. Bofwell meditated trying his for • 
tune in Weftminfter Hall, Johnfon Aid to him, 
•* You muft not indulge too fanguine hopes, 
fliould you be called to our bar. I was told, 
by a very fenfiWe lawyer, that there are a great 
many chances againft any man's fuccefs in the 
profeffion of the law ; the candidates are fo na- 
merous, and thofe who get large pra6lice fo 
few." He faid, it was by no means true that a 
man of good parts and application is fure ot 
having bufinefs, though he, indeed, allowed 
that if fuch a man could but appear in a few 
caufes, his merit would be known, and he would 
get forward ; but that the great rifk was, that 
a man might pafs half a life-time in the Courts, 
and never have an opportunity of ftiewing his 
abilities. 

" I alked him (fays Mr. Bofwell on" another 
occafion) whether as a moralift he did not think 
that the pradiice of the law, in fome degree, 
hurt the nice feeling of honefty." — Johnson. 
" Why no. Sir, ifyouadl properly. You are 
not to deceive your clients with falfe reprefen-* 
tations of your opinion : you are not to telHies 
to a judge."— Bos WELL. " But what do you 

think 



think of fupporting a cauie which you know 
to be bad ?'* — J. " Sir, you do not know it 
to be good or bad till the Judge determines 
it. I have faid that you are to ftate faAs fairly ; 
to that your thinking, or what you call know- 
ing, a caufe to be bad, muft be from reafoning ; 
muft be from your fuppofing your arguments 
to be weak and inconcluiive. But, Sir, that 
i» not enough. An argtiment which does not 
convince yourfelf, may convince the judge to 
whom you urge it ; and if it does convince 
him, why, then. Sir, you are wrongs and he is 
right. It is his bufinefs to judge ; and you are 
not to be confident in your own opinion that 
acanfeisbad, but to fay all you can for your 
client, and then hear tlie Judge's opinion."^ — 
B. " But, Sir, 4oes not affe6ling a warmth 
when you have no warmth, and appearing to 
be clearly of opinion when you are in reality of 
another opinion, does not fuch dHIimulation 
impair ohc^s honefly ? Is there not fome dan- 
ger that a lawyer may put on the farhe maik 
in common fife, in the intercourfe with his 
friends ?" — J. " Why no, Sir ; every body 
knows you are paid for affcdting warmth for 
your client, and it is therefore properly no dif- 
itmulation ; the moment you come from the 
bar you refume your ufual beliaviour. Sir, a 
roan will no more carry the artifice of the bar 

into 
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into the common intercourfe of focicty, thtfri ^ 
mati who is paid for tumbling upon his hands 
. will continue tumbling updn his hands when 
he fhould walk on his feet." 

Of entails he faidj " They are good beeaule 
it is good to preferve in a country a fucceiSion: 
of men to whom the people are accuflomed tor 
look up as to their leaders. But I am for leav- 
ing a quantity of. land in commerce to excitd 
induftry> and keep money in the country ; for 
if no land were to be bought in the country^ 
there would be no encouragement to acquire 
wealth, bccaufc a family could not be founded 
there ; or if it were acquire^^ it n^uft be carried 
away to another country where land may be 
bought.* And although the land in eVeiy 
country will remain the fame^ and be as fertile 
where there is no moneys ^s where there is, 
yet all that portion of the happinefs of civil life, 
which is produced by money circulating in a 
country, would be lolL" Mr. Bofwell aiking 
whether it would be for the advantage of a 
countty that all its lands were fold at once, 
Johnfon anfwered, *' So far, Sir, as money 
produces good, it would be an advantage ; fqjp 
then that country would have as much money 
circulating in it as it is worth ; but to be fure 
this would be counterbalanced by the difadvan-' 
tagcs attending a total change of proprietors/' 
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Mr. Bofwell exprefled his opinion^ that the 
power of entailing fhould be limited thus: 
" That there fhould be one third, or perhaps 
one half, of the land of a country kept free for 
commerce ; that the proportion allowed to be 
entailed (hould be parcelled out fo that no fa- 
mily could entait above a certain quantity. Let 
a family, according to the abilities of its reprc^ 
fentatives, be richer or poorer in different ge- 
nerations, or always rich^ if its reprefentatives? 
be always wife ; but let its abfolute penDa- 
nency be moderate. In this way we fhould be 
certain of there being always a number of efta- 
blifhcd roots ; and as, in the courfe of nature, 
there is in every age an extin<ftion of fbmc fa- 
milies, there would be c6ntinual openings fcxc 
men ambitidus of perpetuity, to plant a flock 
in the entail ground.** — Johnson. " Why^ 
Sir, mankind will be better able to regulate the 
lyftem of entails, when the evil of too much 
land being locked up by them is felt, than wq 
can do at prefent when it is not felt." 



PLAYERS. 

Dr. Johnson had thought more upon the 
fubje6l of adling than might be generally fup- 

pofed^ 
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pofed* Talking of it one day to Mr. Kcvnhte^ 
h^ faid, " Are youj 8ir> one of thofe enthu-* 
filafls who believe yourfelf transformed into the! 
very charaddr you reprefent?" Upon Mr 4 
Ji^tlmble's anfwering that he; had never felt fa 
ftrong a perfuadoh himfelf ; " To be furct not^ 
Sir (faid Jdhnfon) ; the thing is mpdffible^ 
And if Garrick really believed himfelf to be 
that monftdr Richard the Third, he dcferved 
to be hanged every time he perfbmied it." 

He gave the following as his opinion upon tho 
ttierits of fome of the principal performers whpm 
he jemembered to have feen upon the ilage j 
" MrSi Porter, in the vehemetice of rage^ . and 
Mrs. Clive in the fprightlinefs of humour, I 
' have never feen equalled. What Clive did 
beft, (he did better than Garrick; bat could 
iiot do half fo many things well ; flie was a 
better romp than any I ever faw iil nature/' 

Mrsi Pritchard being mentioned, he faid^ 
" Her playing was quite mechanical. It ^ 
Wonderful hbw little mind (he had. Sir, (hd 
had never read the tragedy of Macbeth all 
through. She no more thought of the play out 
of which her part was taken, than afhoemakcf 
thinks of the Ikin out of which the piece of 
leather^ of which he is making a pair of ihocs^ 
is cut^ Pritchard, in common life, was a Vul- 
gar idiot ; flic would talk of her gownd % but^ 

when 
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When (he appeared upon the flage, feemed to 
be infpired by gentility and underftanding/' 
He thought Colley Cibber ignorant of the 
principles of his art* 

" Colley Cibber (faid he) once confulted me 
as to one of his birth-day Qdes, a long time 
before it was wanted. I objeiled very freely to 
feveral paflages. Cibber loft patience, and 
would not read his Ode to an end. When we 
had done with critieifm, we walked over to 
Richardfon's, the author of * Clarifla,* and I 
wondered to find Richardfon difpleafed that I 
* did not treat Cibber with more refpeSl^ Now, 
Sir, to talk of refpeH for a flayer P* (fmiling 
difdainfully).-^BoswELL. ** There, Sir, you 
are always heretical ; you never will allow me- 
rit to a player." — Johnson. " Merit, Sir ; 
what merit ? Do you refpedl a rope-dancer, 
or a ballad-finger ?" — 5. " No, Sir ; but we 
refpe6l a great player, as a man who can con- 
ceive lofty fentiments, and can exprefs them 
-gracefully." — J. *^ What, Sir, a fellow who 
claps a hump on his back, and a lump on his 
leg, and cries, ^ I am Richard the Third V 
Nay, Sir, a ballad-finger is a higher man, for 
he does two things ; he repeats and he fings ; 
there is both recitation and mufick in his per- 
formance: the player only recites." — 5. *^ My 
dear Sir ! you may turn u^iy thing into ridicule. 

M I allow 
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i allow that a player of farce is not entitled to 
rdpedl: ; he does a little thing : but he who 
can reprfefent exalted chara6lers, and touch the 
nobleft paffions, has very refpe6lable powers ; 
and mankind have agreed in admiring great 
talents fur the ftage. We muft confider, too, 
that a great player does what very few are ca-» 
pable of doing ; his art is a veiy rare faculty* 
ffl^& can pepcat Hamlef s foliloquy, - ' To be, 
or not to be,' as Garrick does it ?" — J. " Any 
body may. Jemmy there (a boy about eight 
years old, who was in the room) will do it as 
well In a week.** — B. ^^ No, no, Sir ; and as 
a proof of the merit of great adling, and of the 
value which mankind fet upon it, Garrick has 
got a hundred thoufand pounds/* — y. *• Is 
getting a hundred thoufand pounds a proof of 
excellence V Tliat has been done by a fcoundre! 
comniiflary. Garrick was no dcclaimer ; there 
was not one of his Own fcene fhifters wha 
could not have fpoken * To be, or hot to be,' 
better than he did ; yet he was the only after 
I ever faW whom I could call a maftet both in 
tragedy and comedy ; though I liked hhnbeft in 
comedy. A true coneeption of charatSler, and 
hatural expreffion of it, were his diftinguifh- 
ing excellencies," Having expatiated with 
his ufual force and eloquence on Garnck*s ex- 
Iraordinary eminence as an acftbr, he concluded 
i* with 
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^vith thU compliment to his fcx^ial talents : 
*^ And after all, 1 thought him lefs to be envied 
on the ftage than at the head of a table." 
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MUSICK. 

JoHl^soN once, in a mufical party, deiired 
to have * Let Ambition fire thy Mind' played 
over agsun, and appeared to give a patient at- 
tention to it ; thoiigh he owned that he was 
Very infertfible to 'the power of mufick. " I 
told him (fays 'Mr. Bofwell), that it afFedled 
•me to fuch a degree, as often to agitate my 
toerves painfully, producing in my mind alter- 
hate fenfations of pathetic dejedlion, fo that I 
\vas ready to fhed tears ; and of daring refo- 
lution, fo that I was inclined to rufh into the 
thickeft part of the battle. " Sir (faid he), I 
(hould never hear it^ if it made nfie fuch a fool.'* 

Another time, after having talked flightingly 
bf mufick, he was obferved to liften very atten- 
tively while Mifs Thrale played on the harp-^- 
fichord, and with eagerncfs he called to het^ 
" Why don't you dafli away like Burney ?'* 
Dr. Burney upon this faid to him, " I believd. 
Sir, we Ihall make a mufician of you at laft.'* 
Johnfon with candid complacency replied^ 

Ma '' Sir, 
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^^ Sir, I fhall be glad to have a new fenfe given 
^ me." 

Mr. Langton and Johnfdrf having gone to 
fee a Freemafon's funeral proceffion at Ro- 
chefter, and ibmc fblemn mufick being played 
on French horns, he faid, " This is the firft 
time that I have ever been afFedled by muficaF 
founds ; adding that the impreffion made upon 
him was of a melancholy kind." Mr. Langton 
faid, that this cfFedl was a fine one. — Johj^- 
soN. " Yes, if it foftens^ the mind fo as to 
prepare it for the receptron of falatary feeling;^, 
it may be good ; but inafmnch as it is melan- 
choly perje it is bad.'^ 

Talking of founds, a gentleman in the com- 
pany faid there was no beauty in a fimple 
found, but only in an harmonious compofition 
of founds* Mr. Bofwell differed from this 
opinion, and mentioned the foft and fwect 
found of a fine woman's voice. Johnson. 
*^ No, Sir, if a ferpent or a toad uttered it, 
you would think it ugly." — ^BoswELLi. " Sa 
you \^H3uld think^ Sir, were a beautiful tune to 
be uttered by one of thofe animals." — J. " No, 
Sir, it would be admired. We have feen fine 
fidlers whom we liked as little as toad)£>*'^ 
(laughing). 
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, LONDON. 

London (faid Johnfon) is nothing to fomc 
people ; but to a man whofc pleafure is intel- 
Jedlual, London is the place^ And there is no 
place where economy can be fo well pradlifed 
as in London. More can be h;ad here for the 
money, even by ladies, than any where elfe^ 
You cannot play tricks with your fortune in 
a fmall placp ; you mvift make an uniform ap* 
pearan,ce* Here a lady may have well furniihed 
apartments, and elegant drefs, without any 
meat in her kitchen." - 

Mr. Bofwell pnce exprefljng much regret 
at leaving London, wherp he had formed many 
agreeable connexions, " Sir (faid Johnfon), 
J don't wonder at it i no man fond of letter^ 
Jeaves London without regret. But remember. 
Sir, you have feen and enjoyed a great deal j 
you have feen life in its higheft decorations, 
and the world has nothing new to ejchibit.— r. 
No man is fo well qualified to leave publiclj: 
life as he who has Jong tried it, and known it 
well. We are always hankering after untried 
Situations, and imagining greater felicity from 
them than they can afford. Sir, knowledge 
^{)d virtue may be acquired in all countries." 

M 3 Talking 
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Talking of the little attachment which fub- 
lifted between near relations in London, *^ Sir 
(faid Johnfon), in a country (b commercial as 
ours, where every man can do for himfelf, there 
is not fo much occafion for that attachment. 
No man is thought the worfe of here, whofe 
brother was hanged. In commercial countries, 
many of the branches of a family muft depend 
on the ftock ; fo in order to make the head of 
the family take care of them, they are rcpre- 
fented as connedled with his reputation, that, 
felf-love being intereftcd, he may exert himfelf 
to promote their intereft. You have firft large 
circles or clans; as commerce increafes, the 
connection is confined to families. By degrees 
that too goes off as having become unne- 
ceflary^ and there being few opportunities of 
intercourfe. One brother is a merchant in 
the city, and another is an officer in the 
guards. How little intercourfe can thefc two 
Jiavc !'* 

On the ftate of the poor in London, Johnfoi^ 
faid, *^ Saunders Welch, the Juftice, who was 
Once high conftable of Holborn,and had the beft 
opportunities of knowing the ftate of the poor, 
told me, that I under-rated the number, when \ 
computed that twenty a week, that is above a 
thoufand a year, died of hunger ; not abfolutely 
p/ impicdiate hunger, b^t of the wafting and 
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other difeaies which are the confequences of 
hunger. This happens only in fo large a place 
as Lon4on^ where people are not known* 
What we are told about the great fums got by 
begging is not true ; the trade is overftocked : 
and you may depend upon it, there are m.any 
who cannot get work. A particular kind of 
manufa<^ure fails : thofe who have been ufg^ 
to work at it can, for fome time, work at no- 
thing elfe. You meet a man begging; you 
charge him with idlenefs : he f^ys, * Fm wil- 
ling to labour. Will you give me work ?'— 
' I cannot.* — * Why then you have no right to 
charge me with idlenefs.'* 

Talking of living in the country, he fai4, 
*^ No wife man will go to live in the country, 
unlds he has ibmething to do which can be 
b^ter done in the countr}^ For inft^ncg ; }f 
he is to fliut hinifelf up for a year tp ftudy » 
fcience, it \» better to look out to thei$e)(}9> 
than to an oppofite wall. Then if a man walks 
out in the country there is nobody to keep 
him from walking in again ; but if ^ msm 
w^ks out in London, he is not fur^ when I^e 
^11 walk in again. A great city is tp be fure 
the (chool for ftudying Ijfe ^ and * The prpp^r 
ftudy of mankind is man,* as Pope pbfery^."^?^ 
Buswf.LL. *^ I fancy London is th© beft 

M 4 P^^^ 
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place for fociety ; though I have heard that thd 
very firft fociety of Paris is ftili beyond any 
thing that we have here." — Johnson. '^ Sir, 
I quefiion if in Paris fuch a company as is fit- 
ting round this table could be got together in 
Icfs than half a year. They talk in France of 
the felicity of men and women living together ; 
the tnith is, that there the men are not higher 
than the women, they know no more than the 
women do, and they are not held down in 
their codverfation by the prefcnce of women.'* 
Mr. Ramfay laid, ^^ Literature is upon the 
growth, it is in its fpring in France ; here it is 
rather paffee'' — J. *^ Literature was in France 
long before we had it. Paris was the fecond 
city for the revival of letters ; Italy had it firft 
to be fure. What have we done for literature, 
equal to what was done by the Stcphani and 
others in France ? Our literature came to us 
through France. Caxton printed only two 
books, Chaucer and Gower, that were not 
tranfiations from the French ; and Chaucer 
we know took much from the Italians. No, 
Sir, if literature be in its fpring in France, it 
is a fecond Spring ; it is after a winter. We 
are now before the French in literature ; but 
we had it long after them.'- 

Johnfbn was always much attached to Lon- 
don ; he pbferved, that a man ftored his min4 

better* 
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better there than any where elfe ; and that in 
remote lituations a man's hody might be fenfted, 
but his mind was ftatrvcd, and his faculties apt 
to degenerate, from want of exercife and com-^ 
petition. No place (he faid) cured a man*s 
vanity or arrogance fo well as London ; for as 
110 man was either great or good per/e, but as 
cpmpared with others not fo good or great^^ he 
was fure to find in the Metropolis many his 
equals, and Ibme his fuperiors. He obferved, 
that a man in London was in lefs danger of 
falling in love indifcreetly, than any where 
elfe ; for there the difficulty of deciding be- 
tween the confli6ling prctenfions of a vaft va- 
iiety of pbjedls kept him fafe. He faid, that 
he had frequently been offered country prefer- 
ment if he would confent to take orders ; but 
he could not leave the improved fociety of the 
capital, or confent to exchange the exhilarat- 
ing joys and fplendid decorations of public life, 
for the obfcurity, infipidity, apd uniformity of 
remote lituations. 

At another time he pbferved, ^^ Sir, if you 
ivifh to have a juft notion of the magnitude of 
this city, you muft not be fatisfied with feeing^ 
its great ftre^ts and fquares, but nmft furvey 
the innuQierable little lanes and courts. It is 
pot in the fhowy evolutions of buildings, l^ut 
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in the multiplicity of hutnan ha];>ii^tipn$ which 
^re crouded together^ that the wonderful im? 
uaenfity of Ix>ndon conlifts ♦.*' 
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Ojs the fubje6l of wealth, the proper ufe of it, 
and the efTedls of that art which is called oeco* 
npmy, Johnfon once obferved, " It is wonderful 
|p thipk how men of very large ellatcs not only 
ipoid their ye^ly income, but are often actually 
in want of money. It is clear, they have not 
value for whftt they fpend. Lord Shelbume 
told me, that 3 man of high rank, who looks 
intp his own affairs, may have all that he ought 
to have, all that can be of any ufe, or appear 
ivith any advantage, for five thoufand pounds 
a year. Thierefore a great proportion mufl. go 

• «* I have often (fays Mr. Bofwcll) amafed myfelf 
with thinking how different a place London is to different 
people. They» whofe narrow minds are contra^ed to the 
confideration of fome one articular parfuity view it only 
through that medians, A politician thinks of it merely at 
the feat of government in its different departments ; a grazier 
U9 a vaft market for cattle ; a mercantile man* as a p^acc wheie 
9 prodigious deal of bufinefs is done upon 'Ch^inge ; a di'a- 
natic enthuffaffy as the grand fcene of theatrical entertain- 
aienta; a man of pleafqre, as an affemblage of uvern^, and 
|he great emporium for ladies of eafy virtue. Bat the inteU 
le6hial man is ftruck wiA it> as comprehending the whole of 
Imman life in all its variety, the contemplation of which is 
inexhauftible.'* 
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in wafte f and indeed this is the cafe with moft 
people, whatever their fortune is,"-^Bosw5LL, 
^^ I have no doubt. Sir, of this ; but how is it ? 
What is wafte ?"— Johksomt. ^' Why, Sir, 
breaking bottles and a thoufand other things* 
Wafte cannot be accurately tpld, though w^ 
are fenfible how deftnii^ive it is. CEconomy 
on the one hand, by which a certain incomo 
is made to maintain a man genteelly, and wafi^ 
on the other, by which, on the fame income, 
another man lives (habbily, cannot be d^ned. 
It is a very nice thing ; as one man wears hi« 
coat out much fooner than another, w€ cannot 
tell how." 

On the right employment of wealth he re* 
marked thus : ^' A man cannot m^ke a ba<l 
ufe of his money fo far as regards Society, if 
he does not hoard it ; for if he either fpenda 
it, or lends it out. Society has the benefit. It 
is in general better to fpend money than to giv^ 
it away ; for induftry is more promoted by 
fpending money than by giving it away. A man 
who fpends his money is fure he is doing good 
with it ; he is not fo fure when he gives it away, 
A man who fpends ten thovK&nd a year will do 
more good than a man who fpends two thou* 
fand, and gives away eight.** 

His Ofellus, in the ^ Art of living in £/on^ 
don,* he lias been heard t^ rf Ifite^ was an Irifh 

painter^j ' 
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painter, whom he knew atBirminghani,and who 
had pra6lifed his own precepts of odcor^my for 
feveral years in the Britifti capital. He allured 
lohnfon, who perhaps was then ineditating to 
try his fortune in London, but was apprehenfive 
of the expeqce, " that thirty pounds a year 
was enough to enable a man to live there with- 
out being contemptible. He allowed tea 
pounds for clothes and linen. He faid a man 
might live in a garret at eighteen pence ^ 
wedc ; few people would enquire where he 
lodged ; and if they did, it was ea(y to fay, 
t Sir, I am to be found at fuch a place.' By 
ipending t|ireepence in a cofFee-houfe, h& 
might be for fume hour$ every day in very 
good company ; he might dine for fixpence, 
breakfaft on bread and milk fpr a penny, and 
do without fupper. On clean Jbirt-day he went 
abroad, and paid vifits.'* Johnfon would oflca 
talk of this frugal friend, whom he recolledled 
with efleem ^nd kindpefs, an4 did not like to 
have any one fmile at the recital. '^ This man 
(laid he gravely) was a very fenfible man, who 
perfeiSlly underllood common affairs ; a man 
of a great " deal pf knowledge pf the wprld^ 
frelh from lifp, not ftraiqe^ through books, 
He borrowed a horfe and ten pounds at Bir^? 
mingham. Finding himfelf mafter of fo much 
money, he fet off. fpr Weft Chefter, in ordc^^ 

tQ 



(6 get to Ireland. He returned the horfe, and 
probably the ten pounds too^ after Ke got 
home." 

To Mr. Bofwell Johnfon once faid, « Get 
as much force of mind as you can. Live 
within your income. Always have fomething 
faved at the end of the year. Let your im-^ 
ports be more than your exports, and youll 
never go far wrong/* 

A gentleman praifcd the accuracy of afi ac- 
count book of a lady whom he mentioned. 
Jbhnfon faid> " Keeping accounts. Sir, is of 
no ufe when^ man is fpending his 6wn money^ 
and has nobody to whom he is to account. 
You won't eat lefs beef to-day, becaufe you 
have written down what it coft ycfterday/' 
Another lady was mentioned who thought as 
he did, fo that her hufband could not get her 
to keep an account of the expences of the fa- 
mily, as fhe thought it enough that fhe never 
exceeded the fum allowed her. Johnsow. 
*^ Sir, it is fit fhe fhould keep an account, be- 
caufe her hufband wifhes it ; but I do not foe 
its ufe." — ^Mr. Bofwell maintained, that keep- 
ing an account bad this advantage, that it fa- 
tisfied a man that his money had not been loft 
or ftolen, which he might fometimes be apt to 
imagine, were there no written ftate of his eyi- 
fences ; and befides that, a calculation of oeco- 

nomy. 
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]iomjr> ib as ti6t to exceed one^s income^ cotiid 
not be made without a view of the different ar- 
ticles in ^gures, that one might fee how td 
tetretich in fome particulars left neceflary; than 
K^therSi This Johnfon did not attempt to an- 
fwer* 

At another time fpeaking of oeconomy ha 
Ktnarked^ that it was hardly worth while to 
feve anxioufly twenty pounds a year* If a mail 
eould fave to fuch a degree as td enable him td 
tdiume a different rank in fociety, then, indeedi 
it might atifwer fome purpofe* 

" I told him (fays Mr* Bofwdl) that at a 
g^tleman^s houfe where there was thought to 
be fuch extravagance or bad management 
that he Was living much beyond his income^ 
his lady had obje6led to the cutting of a pickled 
inatigo^ and that I had taken an opportunity 
to afk the price of it^ and found it was only 
two (hillings ; fb here was a very poof fa\nng/* 
" Sir (faid Johnfon), that is the blundering 
cfeconOmy of a narrow underftanding. It is 
flopping one hole in a fieve/* 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of his ac-» 
quaintance, Johnfon faid, *^ He is narrow, 
not fo much from avarice^ as from impotence' 
to f|>end his money. He cannot find in his 
htait to pour out a bottle of wine ; but he 
Would not much care if it Ihould four." 

His 
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His friend Edwafd Cave ♦ haVirtg feeftn on 
forte occaliort mentioned, he faid, " Gave 
ufed to fell ten thoufand of ^ The Gtentletnkn's 
Magazine ;* yet fuch was then his niiniite at- 
tention and anxiety that the (ale (hould not 
fuffer the fmalleft decreafe, that he would 
name a particular perfon who he heard hail 
talked of leaving off the Magazine, . and ^oUld 
fay, * Let us have fomething good next 
month/' 

It was obferved, that avarice Was inherent 
In fome difpolitions. " No matt (laid Jbhrilbn) 
Was borii a mifer, becaufe no man ,was boftt td 
pofleflion. Every man is boi'n cupidus^^e^ 
iirous of getting ; but not tfi;^r/rj**-delirous of 
keeping/'— Bos WELL. *' I have heard old 
Mr. Sheridan maintain, with much ingenuity, 
that a complete mifer is a happy man ; a mifer 
who gives himfelf wholly to the one paffion of 
faving/*-*-JoHN80N. " That is flying in tlx; 
face of all the world, who have called an ava-> 
ricious man a mifer, becaufe he is miferable. 
No, Sir ; a man who fpends and faves^onejr 
is the happiefl man, becaufe be has both en- 
joyment*/' 

• The origiflal pfoprietor of The GeDtkoMmti Mfa^ j^ae, 
in «rhMi'|ohfifoa wai emplojrcd as a writef. 

Tie 
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Tie fottawing account of the admirable Jyftetk of 
domeftic (Economy adopted hy Mr. Peregrine! 
Lang TON, was communicated by his Nephew 
Mr* Bennet Langton to Mr. Boswei^It. 

^* The circtfmftaiiccs of Mr4 Peregrine Langton wcfe 
thefe 2 He had aft annuity for lift of two hundred pounds 
per annum. He refided in a village in Lincolnfliire ; the 
lent of his houfe, with two or three fmall fields, was twenty 
eight pounds ; the county he lived in was not more thaot 
moderately cheap \ his family confided of a fifter, who paid 
him eighteen pounds annually for her board, and a niece* 
The fervants were two maids, and two men in livery. Hia 
common way of living, at his own table, was three or four 
difl\es ; the appurtenances to his table were rieat and hand- 
fome ; he frequently entertained company at dinner, and then 
liis table was well ferved with as many difhes as were ufoal 
at the tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbourhoods 
His own appearance, as to clothes, was genteelly neat and 
plain. He had always a pofl-chaife, and kept three hories. 

** Such, with the refources I have mentioned, was his way 
of living, which he did not fuffcr to employ his whole m- 
come; for he had always a fum of money lying by him for 
any extraordinary expences that might ariic* Some mon€y 
he put into the docks ; at his death, the fum he had there 
amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. He purchafed 
QUt of his income his houfehold furniture and linen, of which 
latter he had a very ample flore ; and as I am afTured by thofe 
who had very good means of knowing, not lefs than the 
tenth part of his income was fet apart for charity : at the 
time of his death, the fum of twenty -five pounds was found, 
with a diredlion to be employed in fuch ufes. 

" He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to his 
income, and did not praflife any extraordinary degree of 
parfimony, but endeavoured that in his family there (houlcl 
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l?c plenty without waftc ; as an inftancc that this was his cn- 
deavour, it may be worth while to mention a method he 
took in regulating a proper allowance of malt liquor to be 
drunk in his family, that there might not be a deficiency, nor 
any intemperate profufion: On a complaint made, that hit 
allowance of a hoglhead in a month was not enough for hit .; 
own family! he ordered the quantity of a hogfhead to be put 
into bottles, bad it locked up from the fervants, and diftri- 
buted out, every day, eight quarts, which is the quantity 
each day at one hoglhead in a month ; and told his fervants, 
that if that did not fuffice^ he would allow them more : but, 
by this method, it appeared at once that the allowance was 
iDDch more than fufficicnt for his fmall family ; and thif 
proved a clear conviction, that could not be anfwered, and 
faved all future difpute. He was in general very diligently 
and pun^ually attended and obeyed by his fervants ; he was 
very confiderate as to the injunctions he gave, and explained 
them diflindUy ; and, at their firft coming to his fervice, 
ileadily exacted a clofe compliance with them, without any 
lemiffion ; and the fervants, finding this to be the cafe, foon 
grew habitually accudomed to the practice of their bufinefs, 
and then very little further attention was neceifary. On ex- 
traordinary inftances of good behaviour or diligence, he was 
not wanting in particular encouragements and prefents above 
their wages ; it is remarkable that he would permit their re- 
lations to vifit them, and ftay at his houfe two or three days 
at a time. 

«* The wonder, with mod that hear an account of hit 
CBConomy, will be how he was able, with fuch an income, to 
do fo much, efpecially when it is confidered that he paid for 
every thing he had. He had no land, except the two or 
three fmall fields which I have faid he rented ; and inftead 
of gaining any thing by their produce, I have reafon to think 
he loft by them ; however, they fumiflied him with no fur- 
ther afliftance towards his houfekeeping, than grafs for his 
bpries (not hay, for that I know he bought }, and for two 

w cows. 
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cows. Every Monday morning he fettled his family aeco^intf, 
and fo kept up a conftant attention to the confining his ex- 
pences within his income ; and to dcj it moreexad^Iy^ com- 
pared thofe expehccs with a computation he had made, how 
nmch that income would afford him every week and day of 
the year. One of his (economical pradices was, as foon as 
any tepair was wanting in or about his houfe, to have it im- 
mediately performed. When he had money to fpare, he 
chofe to lay in a provifion of linen or clothes, or any other 
neceifaries ; as then, he faid, he could afford it, which he 
might not be fo well able to do when the aflual want came ; 
in confequence of which method, he had a confiderable fup. 
ply of neccflary articles lying by him, befide what was in ufe. 

** But the main particular that feems to have enabled him 
to do fo much with his income was, that he paid for every 
thing as foon as he had it, except, alone, what were current 
accounts, fuch as rent for his houfe and fervants' wages ; and 
thefe he paid at the ilated times with the utmofl exaflnefs. 
He gave notice to the tradefmen of the neighbouring market- 
towns, that they fhould no longer have his cuflom, if they 
let any of his fervants have any thing without their paying for 
it. Thus he put it out of his power to commit thofe impru- 
dences to which thofe arc liable that defer their payments by 
ufing their money fome other way than where it ought to go. 
And whatever money he had by him, he knew that it was not 
demanded dfewhcre, but that he might fafely employ it as 
he pleafed. ^ 

<* His example was confined, by the fequeflered place of his 
abode, to the obfcrvation of few, though his prudence and 
virtue would have made it valuable to all who could have 
known it. Thefe few particulars, which I knew myfelf, or 
have obtained from thofe who lived with him, may afford 
inflruftipn, and may be an incentive to that wife art of liv- 
ing, which he fo fuccefsfully pradlifcd," 

TIU\DE. 
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Talking of trade, Johnfon obferved, ^^ It 
is a millaken notion that a vaft deal of money 
is brought into a nation by trade. It is not 
(b. Commodities come from commodities ; 
but trade produces no capital acccflion of 
wealth. However, though there fhould be 
little profit in money, there is a confiderable 
profit in pleafiire, as it gives to one nation the 
produSions of another ; as we have wines and 
fruits, and many other foreign articles, brought 
to us." — ^BoswELL. *^ Yes, Sir, and there is 
a profit in pleafure, by its fumifhing occupation 
to fuch numbers of mankind." — Johnsoi^. 
** Why, Sir, you cannot call that pleafure to 
which all are averfe, and which' none begin but 
with the hope of leaving off; a thing which 
men diflike before they have tried it, and when 
they have tried it." — B. *^ But, Sir, the mind 
muft be employed, and we grow weary when 
idle."— 7. '' That is. Sir, becaufe others be- 
ing bufy, we want company ; but if we were 
all idle, there would be no growing weary ; 
we fhould all entertain' one another. There 
is, indeed, this in trade : it gives men an op- 
portunity of improving their fituation. " If 
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there were no trade, many who are poor would 
always remain poor ; but no man loves labour 
for itfelf." — B. " Yes, Sir, I know a perfon 
who does. He is a very laborious Judge, and 
he loves the labour.'' — /. " Sir, that is be- 
caufe he loves refpedl and diftindlion. Could 
he have them without labour, he would like it 
\ckr—B. " He tells me he likes it for itfelf." 
— -J " Why, Sir, he fancies fo, becaufeheis 
not aceuftomed to abftra6l." 

The company got into an argument whether 
the Judges who went to India might with 
propriety engage in trade. Johnfon w^armly 
maintained that they might. " For why (he 
urged) fhould not Judges get riches, as well 
as thofe who deferve them lefs ?" Mr. Bofwell 
. faid, they fhould have fufficient falaries, and 
have nothing to take off their attention from 
the affairs of the public. Johnson. " No 
Judge, Sir, can give his whole attention to his 
ofR(5e; and it is very proper that he fhould 
employ whatt time he has to himfelf, to his own 
advantage, in the mod profitable manner." — 
^^ Then, Sir (faid Mr. Davies, who enlivened ' 
the difpute by making it fomewhat dramatic), 
he may become an infurer ; and when he is 
going to the bench he may be flopped- — ^ Your 
Lordlliip cannot go yet ; here is a bunch of 
invoices ; fcveral fhips are about to fail." — 

J. " Sir, 
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J. ^^ Sir, you may as well fay a Judge fhould 
not have a houfe ; for they may come and tell 
him, * Your Lordfliip's houfe is on fire •/ and 
(b, inftead of minding the bufinefs of his court, 
he is to be occupied in getting the engine with 
the greatcft fpeed. There is no end of this. 
Every Judge, who has land, trades to a certain 
extent in corn or in cattle ; and in the land 
itfclf undoubtedly. His fteward ads for him, 
and fo do clerks for a great merchant. A 
Judge may be a farmer; but he is not to caflrate 
his own pigs. A Judge may play a little at 
cards for his amufement ; but he is not to play 
at marbles, or at chuck-farthing in the Piazza. 
No, Sir ; there is no profeflion to which a man 
gives a very great proportion of his time. It is 
wonderful when a calculation is made, how 
. little the mind is aflually employed in the dif- 
charge of any profeffioji. No man would be 
a Judge, upon the condition of being totally a 
Judge. The beft employed lawyer has his 
mind at work but for a fmall proportion of his 
time : a great deal of his occupation is merely 
mechanical. — I once wrote for a Ma2*azine : 
I made a calculation, that if I fhould write but 
a page a day, at the fame rate, I fkould in ten 
years write nine volumes in folio of an ordinary 
fi^e and print." — Boswell. *^ Such as Carte's 
Plinory ?"~7. '' Yes, Sir. When a man 
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writes from his own mind, he writes very ra>- 
pidly. The greateft part of a writer s time is 
Ipent in reading, in order to write ; a man 
will turn over half a library to make one book." 

Mr. Bofwell argued warmly againft the 
Judges ^trading, and mentioned Hale as an 
inftance of a perfe6l Judge, who devoted him- 
felf entirely to .'his office. — J. " Hale, Sir, 
attended to other things befide law : he left a 
great eftate."^ — B. " That was, becaufe what 
he got accumulated without any exertion and 
anxiety on his part." 

Johnfon at another time obferved, that abi- 
lities might be employed in a narrow fphere, as 
in getting money, which he faid he believed 
no man could do without vigorous parts, 
though concentrated to a point. RAMiAY. 
*^ Yes, likc^a ftrong horfe in a mill ; he pulls 
better." 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the 
great ocean of London in order to have a 
chance for rifing into eminence ; and, obferving 
that many men were kept back from trying 
their fortunes there, becaufe they were born 
to a competency, faid, " Small certainties are 
the bane of men of talents ;" which Johnfon 
confirmed. Mr. Strahan put Johnfon in mind 
of a remark which he had made to him ; 
'* There are few ways in which a man can be 

more 
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more j'nnocently employed^ than in getting 
moncy.'l " The more one thinks of this (faid 
Strahan) the jufter it will appear." 

Ttilking of expence, Johnfon obfervcd with 
what munificence a great merchant will fpend 
his money, both from his having it at command, 
and from his enlarged views by calculation of a 
good efFe<5l: upon the whole. " Whereas (faid 
he) you will hardly ever find a country gentle- 
man who is not a good deal difconcerted at 
an uncKpedled occafion for his being obliged 
to lay out ten pounds." 

Of an acquaintance whofe manners and' 
every thing about him, though expcnfivc, were' 
coarfe, he faid, *^ Sir, you fee in him Vulgar 
profperity." 

Upon a vifit to Mr. Bofwell at a country 
lodging near Twickenham, he afked what 
fort of fociety he had there. Mr. B. told him 
but indifferent ; as they chiefly confifled of 
opulent traders, retired from bufinefs. John- 
fon faid, he never much liked that clafs of 
people ; '^ For (faid he) they have lofl the ci- 
vility of tradefmen, without acquiring the man- 
ners of gentlemen." 

Being once fblicited to compofe a funeral 
fermon for the daughter of a tradefman, he na- 
turally enquired into the chara6ler of the de- 
, N4 ceafed; 
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ceafed ; and being told (he was remarkable for 
her humility and condefcenfion to inferiors, 
he obferved, that thofe were very laudable 
qualities, but it might not be^o eafy to vdif- 
cover who the lady's inferiors were. 

He made the common remark on the un- 
happinefs which men who have led a bufy life 
experience when they retire in expectation of 
enjoying themfelvcs at eafe, and that they ge- 
nerally languifh for want of their habitual oc- 
cupation, and wifh to return to it. He men- 
tioned as flrong an inftance of this as can well 
be imagined. " An eminent tallow-chandler 
in London, who had acquired a confiderable 
fortune, gave up the trade in favour of his 
foreman, and went to live at a country-houfe 
near town. He foon grew weary, and paid 
frequent vifits to his old fhop, where he de- 
fired they might let him know their meltirtg- 
daysj and he would come and aflift them ; 
which he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a 
man, to whom the moft difgufting circum- 
fiancc in the bufinefs to which he had been 
ufed, was a rehef from idlenefs *." 



* The Compiler has bsen informed of a living inftance 
of the t uth of ihis remark o\ Dr. Johnfon's. 

A tavern kcej)er in thenei^'i<b urhood of Holborn having 
faved money enough to letire from bufiiiefs^ paited with hia 
leafe and dock to his principal fervant* 'i hings went on 
well with the new proprietor, and for a fhort time ihe retired 
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JoHi^soN once talked with iincommon ani- 
mation of travelling into diftant countries; that 
the mind was enlarged by it, andthat an acqiii- 
lition of dignity of chara6ler was derived from it. 
He exprefled a particular enthufiafm with ref- 
pe6l to vifiting the wall of China. Mr. Bofwell 
caught it for the moment, and faid he really 
believed he fhould go and fee the wall of China, 
had he not children, of whom it was his duty 
to take care. — " Sir (faid Johnfon), by doing 
fo, you would do what will be of importance in 
raifing' your children to eminence. There 
would be a luftre refledted upon them from 
your fpirit and curiofity. They would be at all 
times regarded as the children of a man who 
had gone to view the wall of China. I am fe- 
rious, Sir."- 

citizen endured tbe cha ge ; bat ennut at length attacked 
him, and drove him to make very li eral offers to his fuc- 
cefTor to reftorc the concern. Thefe, however, were rcfuf- 
ed ; he then folicited to be admitted to a partnerfhip ; but 
this was not complied with. At length, io itrong was the 
force cf habit, he begged lo be allowed to ad as a water ; 
iji which occupaiion, it is faid, he c intinues at the prefent 
iia v> in the very houie where he acquired a fortune as mader. 

I A journey 
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* A journey to Italy was once in his thoughts. 
He faid, " A man who has not been in Italy is 
always confcious of an inferiority, from his not 
having feen what it is expc6led a man Ihould 
(ec. The grand objedl of travelling is to fee 
the fhores of the Mediterranean. On thofe 
fhores were the four^eat Empires of the world; 
the Aflyrian, thePcrfian, the Greeian, and the 
Roman. All our religion, almoft all our law, 
almoft all our arts, almoft all that fcts us above 
favages, has come to us from the fhores of the 
Mediterranean.** It was obferved, that ^ The 
Mediterranean would be .a noble fubjc^t 
lor a poem.' 

He upon all occafions fhewed an avcrfion to 
go to Ireland, where Mr. B. propofed to him 
that they Ihould make a tour. —Johnson. " It 
is the laft place where I fhould wifh to travel.'* 
— BoswELL. " Should you not like to fee 
Dublin, Sir?" — J. No, Sir; Dublin is only a 
worfe capital." — B. ^^ Is not the Giant's Caufe- 
way worth feeing ?*' — J. " Worth feeing, yes ; 
but not worth going to fee." 

Yet he had a kihdnefs for the Irifh natiofn, 
and thus generouily exprclled himfclf to a gen- 
tleman from that country, on the fubje^l of an 
UNION, which artful politicians often had in 
view ; — ^^ Do not make an union with us. Sir. 
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We (hould unite with you only to rob you. — 
We (hould have robbed the Scotch, if they had 
had any thing of which we could have robbed 
them." 

It was his opinion that the information we 
have from modern travellers is much more au- 
thentic than what we had from ancient tra'vel- 
krs. — " Ancient travellers (faid he) guefled ; 
modern travellers mcafure. The Swifs admit 
that there is but one error in Stanyan. If 
Brydone were more attentive to his Bible, he 
would be a good traveller." 

Mr. Bofwell once alked him if modefty was 
not natural.— Johnson. " I cannot fay, Sir, as 
we find no people quite in a ftate of nature ; — 
but I think the more they are taught, the more 
modeft they are. The French are a grofs, ill- 
bred, untaught people ; a lady there will fpiton 
the floor and rub it with her foot. What I 
gained by being in France was, learning to be 
better fatisfied with my own country. Time* 
may be employed to more advantage from nine- 
teen to twenty-four almofl in any way than in. 
travelling ; when you fet travelling againft mere 
negation, againfl doing nothing, it is better to be 
fiirc ; but how much more would a young man 
improve were he to ftudy during thofe years.— 
Indeed, if a young man is wild^ and muft run 

aftcjr 
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after women and bad company, it is better this 
fhoiild be done abroad, jis, on his return, he 
can break ofFfuch connedlions^ and begin at 
home a new man, with a chara6ler to form, and 
acquaintances to make. Ho\v little does travel- 
ling fiipply to the convcrfation of any man who 
has travelled ; how little to Beauclerk ; — B. 

« What fay you to Lord ^—J. " I 

never but once heard hini talk of what he had 
feen, and that was of a large ferpent in one of 
the pyramids of Egypt." — B. " Well, I happen- 
ed to hear him tell the fame thing, which made 
me mention him/\ 

Of a young female tourift, he faid, " Mifs 
Nancy has doubtlcfs kept a conftant and copi- 
ous journal. Let her review her journal often, 
and fet down what fhe knows herfelf to have ] 
omitted, that fhe may trufl to memory as little 
as poffible,. for memory is foon confufed by a 
qiuck fucceffion of things ; and fhe will grow 
every day lefs confcious of the truth of her own 
narratives unlefs (he can recur to fome written 
meniorials. If flie has fatisfied herfelf witlv 
hints, inftead of full reprefentations, let her fup- 
ply the deficiencies now, while her memory is 
yet frefti, and while her father's memory may 
help her. If fhe obferves this direction, fhe will 
not have travelled in vain ; for fhe will bring' 

home 
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home a book with whiclj flie may entertain her- 
fclf to the end of life. If it were not now too 
late, I would advife her to note the impreffion 
which the firfl: fight of any thing new and 
wonderful made upon her mind. Let her now 
fet her thoughts down as (he can recollefl them ; 
for faint as they may already be, they will grow 
every d;iy fainter." 

One day dining at an excellent inn, he ex- 
patiated on the felicity of England in its taverns 
and inns, and triumphed over the French for 
not having, in any perfe^lion, the tavern life. — 
** There is no private houfe (faid he) in which 
people can enjoy themfelves fo well, as at a ca- 
pital tavern. Let there be ever fo great plenty 
of good things, ever fo much grandeur, ever fo 
much elegance, ever fo much dcfire that every 
body fhould be eafy ; in the nature of things it 
cannot be : there muft always be fome degree 
of care and anxiety. The mailer of the houfc is 
anxious to entertain his gucfts ; the guefts are 
anxious to be agreeable to him : and no man,' 
but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely 
command what is in another man's houfe, as if 
it were his own. Whereat, at a tavern., there 
is a general freedom from anxiety. You are 
fure you are welcome ; and the more noife you 
make, the more trouble you give, the more 

good 
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good things you call for, the welcomer yoii 
are. No fervants will attend you with the 
alacrity which waiters do, who arc incited by the 
profpe6l of an immediate reward in proportion 
as they plcafe. No, Sir ; there is nothing which 
has yet been contrived by man, by which fo 
much happinefs is produced as by a good tavern 
or inn *. He then repeated, with great emo^ 
lion, Shenftone's lines : 

*« Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 

*• Where'er his ilages may have been, 
•* May figh to think he (lill has found 

«• 1 he warmeft welcome at an inn." 



• Sir John Hawkins (fays Mr. BJ has prefcnrcd very few 
Memorabilia of Johnfon. There is, however, to ht found, in 
his bulky tome, a very excellent one upon this fubie^L " In 
tontradi^ion to thofc who, having a ^ifc and children, prefer 
domeftic enjoyment to thofe which a tavern affords, 1 have 
heard him aiTert, that a tavern chair njoas the throne of human 
felicity, — * As foon (faid he) as I enter th^ door of a tavern, 
I experience an oblivion of care, and a freedom from folici- 
tnde ; when I am feated, I find the mailer courteous, and 
the fervants obfequious to my call ; anxious to know and 
ready to fupply my wants : wine there exhilarates mv fpirits, 
md prompts me to free converfation and an intercnangc of 
difcourfe with thofe whom I mod love : I dograatife and am 
cbntradided, and in this confiidl of opinions and fentiments I 
find delight. 
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Johnson arraigned the modern politics of 
this country, as entirely devoid of all principle 
of whatever kind. — " Politics (faid be) are 
now nothing more than means of rifing in the 
world. With this fole view do men engage 
in politics, and their whole condu6l proceeds 
upon it. How different in that refpedl is the 
fla!te of the nation now frcwn what it was in the 
time of Charles the Firft, during the Ufurpa- 
tion, and after the Reftoration, in the time of 
Charles the Second. Hudibras affords a ftrong 
proof how much hold political principles had 
then upon the imifids of men. There is in 
Hudibras a great deal of bullion which will al- 
ways laft* But to be fure the brighteft flrokes 
of his wit owed their force to the impreflion of 
the characters which was upon men's minds at 
the time ; to their knowing them, at table and 
in the ftreet : in fhort being familiar with 
them : and above all, to his fatire being dirc6t- 
ed againfl thofe whom a little while before they 
had hated and feared. The nation in general 
bas ever been loyal, has been at all times at- 
tached to the monarch, though a few daring re- 
bels have been wonderfully powerful for a tinrte. 
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The murder of Charles the Firfl was undoubt- 
edly not committed with the approbation or 
confent of the people. Had that been thecafe. 
Parliament would not have ventured to confign 
the regicides to their deferved punifhment. And 
we know what exuberance of joy there was 
when Charles the Second was reftored. If 
Charles the Second had bent all his mind to it, 
had made it his fole objedl, he might have 
been as abfolute as Louis the Fourteenth." A 
gentleman obferved he would have done no 
harm if he had. — Johnson. ^^ Why, Sir, ab- 
folute princes feldom do any harm. But they 
who are governed by them are go\ erned by 
chance. There is no fecurity for good govern- 
ment." Mr. Cambridge faid, " There have 
been many fad vi6lims to abfolute govern- 
ment." — J. '' So, Sir, have there been to popu- 
lar fadlions." — J?. " The qvieftion is, which is 
word, one wild beaft or many?" 

Talking of different governments, Johnfbn 
faid, " The more contradled a power is, the 
more eafily it is deftroyed. A country govern- 
ed by a defpot is an inverted cone. Govern- 
ment there cannot be fo firm as when it refts 
upon a broad bafis gradually contra<3ed, as 
the government of Great-Britain, which is 
founded on the parliament, then is in the privy- 
council, then in thekijig." — Bos well." Power 

when 
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Whed cchitradled into the pcrfon of a defpot 
may be ^eafily deftfoyed^ as the prince may h6 . 
cat off. So Caligula wifhed that the people of 
Rome had but one neck^ that he might cut 
tbem off at a bloW."— ^General Ogle-* 
THOKPS. *^ It was of the Senate he wifhed that. 
The Senate by it& lifurpation controuled both 
the Emperor and the people/' 

At aaother time Johnfon faid, *^ The mode 
of government by one may be ill adapted to a 
finall Ibciety^ but is beft for a great nation.-— 
The characSleriftiG of our own government at 
prefent is imbedility^ The magiftrate dare 
not call the guards for fear of being hatiiged.— - 
The guards Will not comci for fear of being 
given up to the blind rage of popular juries ♦." 

Patriotifm having become one of the topics^ 
Johnfon fuddenly uttered, in a llrong deter- 
mined tonei, an apophthegm, at which many 
will ftart : — ^^ Patriotifm is the laft refuge of a 
Icoundrel.** But let it be cdnfidered, that he 
did not mean a real and generous love of our 
country, but that pretended patriotifm which fo 
many^ in all ages and countries, have n^ide a 
cloak for felf-intereft. — *^ I maintained (fays 
Mr. B.) that certainly all patriots were not 

* This was a joft obferyation before the riots in 1780. 
Since that timd the advantage of a vigorous government has 
been univerfally acknowledged 4 
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fcoiindrels. Being urged (not by Johnfbn) to 
name one exception, I mentioned an eminent 
perfon, whom we all greatly admired. — ^John- 
SON. " Sir, I do not fay that he is not honeft; 
but we have no rcafon to conclude, from his 
political condudl, that he is honefl. Were he 
to accept of a place from this miniftry, he would 
lofe that character of firmnefs which be has, 
and might be turned out of his place in a year. 
This miniftry is neither ftable nor grateful to 
their friends, as Sir Robert Wjdpole was ; fo 
that he may think it more for his intereft to 
take the chance of his party coming in." 

He faid, " Lord Chatham was a Di(£lfttor ; 
he poflefled the power of putting the State in 
motion ; now there is no power, all order is re- 
laxed." — BoswELL. *^ Is there no hope of a 
change to the better.*' — Johnson. ^^ Why, yea 
Sir, when we are weary of this relaxation. So 
the city of London will appoint its mayors 
again by feniority*." — 5. " But is not that tak- 
ing a mere chance for having a good or a bad 
mayor ?" — J. " Yes, Sir ; but the evil of com- 
petition is greater than that of the worft mayor 
that can come : befides, there is no more reafon 
to fuppofe that the choice of a rabble will be 
right, than that chance will be right." 

* City diffenfions ran high at the time ; and (bme Alder- 
men were put addc to ele£i others to the chair. 
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Of a peribn who differed from hhn in poll - 
tics, he faid, " In private life he is a very honeft 
gentleman ; but I will not allow biin to be lb 
in public life. People may be honeft^ though 
they are doing ^rong : that is between their 
Maker and them^ But we, who are fufFering 
by their pernicious condudl^ are to deftroy them. 
We arefure that ♦»*»*♦♦* a^ from intereft. 
We know what his genuine principles were. — 
They who allow their paffions to confound the 
diftiniSlions between right and wrong are crimi* 
naU They may be convinced ; but they have 
not come honeftly by their convidVion/* 

Talking of the accufation againil a gentle- 
man for fuppofed delinquencies in liidia^ John- 
fon laid, " What foundation there is for accu- 
latton I know not ; but they will not get at 
him. Where bad adtions are committed at fa 
great a diftance, a delinquent can obfcure the 
evidence till the fcent becomes cold ; there is a 
cloud between, which cannot be penetrated ; — 
therefore all dillant power is bad. I am clear 
that the bell plan for the govonmeat of Indiai 
is a defpotic governor ; for if ho bea^ good man, 
it is evidently the beft government ; and fup- 
poling him to be a bad man, it is better to have 
one plunderer than many. A governor whole 
power is checked lets others plunder^ that he 
himfelf may be allowed to plunder ; but if 

o 2 defpdtic. 
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defpotic, be ices that the tnoit he lets otfier^ 
fhxndct^ the lefs there will be for bimfelf, fo he 
Veiftriaitis tfhem ; and though he bimfelf plunders, 
ihe country is a gainer, compared with being 
plundered by numbers.'^ 

Of the diffindlions of Tory and Whig, he 
iaid, ^^ A wife Tory and a wife Whig,* I believe, 
will agree. Their principles are the fame, 
though their modes of thinking are difFerentr 
A high Tory makes Government unintelligible; 
it h Ibft imthe clouds. A violent Whig makes 
it impr^6licable ; he is for allowing fo much 
liberty to every man^ that there is not poweir 
enough to govern any man. The prejudice 
of the Tory is for eftabliflamcnt j the preju- 
dice of the Whig is for innovation. A Tory 
docs not v^ilh to give more real power to 60^ 
vernment, but that Government fliould have 
more reverence. Then they differ as td the 
Church. The Tory is not for giving more le- 
gal power to the Clergy, but wifhes they fhouW 
have a cohfiderable influence, founded on the 
opinion of mankind ; the Whig is for limiting 
and watching them with a narrow jcaloufy-^' 

At a time when fears of an invnlion were cif- 
culafe'd, Mr. Spottifwoode obferved, that Mr. 
Praley the engineer, who had lately come froto 
Dunkirk, faid, that ttie French fiad the fame 

fears of us* •' It is thus (iaid Johnion) that 
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mutual cowardice keeps us in peace. Wer^ 
qne half of mankind bravp^ and one half cow* 
ards^ the brave would be always beating the 
^ coward^. Were aji brave, they would lead 
a very uneafy life ; all would be copti^ually 
fighting : but being all cowards, we go pn very 
weU." 

Lord Graham commen<ied P^. Drummond 
at Naples, as a man of extraordinary talents ;— 
and added, that he had a great love of liberty.— ^ 
Johnson. *^ He is youngs my JLprd (looking 
to his Lordftiip with an arch fnlik) ; aJU i^j love 
liberty, till experience cpnvinces tbe^n t^iat they 
are not fo fit to govern themfelves as they ima- 
gined. We are all agreed as to our own liber* 
ty ; we would have as much of it as we can get; 
but we are not agreed as to the liberty (Mothers 5 
ibr in proportion as we take, others muft 
lofe. I believe we hardly wiih that the mob 
Should have liberty to govern us. . When that 
was the cafe fome time ^o^ no man waB at li- 
berty not to have candles in his windows.'*— 
Ramsay. *'The refult is, that order is better 
than confufion!** — J, ^*The refultis, Aat order 
cannot be had but by fubordinatiDn.'* 

On smoother occaiioQ, petitions beiqg meat 
ed, he faid, ^ This petitioning is a new mode 
of diilrefling government, and a mighty eaiy 
QUP. I will undertake to get petitions either 
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againft quarter guineas or half guineas, with 
the help of a little hot wine. There muft be 
no yielding to encourage this* The obje6l is 
not imp5rtant enough. We are not to blow 
up half a dozen palaces^ beeaufe one cottage is 
burning.** , 

He had great compaiCon for the miferies and 
diftrefles of the Irifh nation^ particularly the 
Papifts ; and feverely reprobated the debilitat- 
ing policy of the Britifli government, which, he 
iaid, was the moft deteftable mode of perfecution. 
To a gentleman, who hinted that fuch policy 
might be neceflary to fupport the authority of 
the EngHlh government, he replied by faying, 
^^ Let the authority of the Englifh government 
perifh, rather than be maintained by iniquity. 
Better wotild it be to reftrain the turbulence of 
the natives by the authority of the fword, and 
to make them amenable to law and juftice by 
an effedlual and vigorous police, than to grind 
them to powder by all manner of diftbilities 
and incapacities. Better (faid he) to hang or 
drown people at once, than by an unrelenting 
perfecution to beggar and ftarve them." 

*^ The notion of liberty, he obferved, amufes 
the people of England, and helps to keep off 
the titdium viu. When a butcher tells you 
that his heart bleeds for his country, he has, in 
tfeiSl, no uneafy feeling.'* 

He 
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He faid, he was glad Lord George Gordon 
had efcaped, rather than that a precedent 
fliould be cftablifhed for hanging a man for 
cohfiruJlive treafon ; which he confidered would 
be a dangerous engine of arbitrary power. 

He would not admit the importance of the 
queftion concerning the legality of general war- 
rants. " Such a power (he obferved) muft be 
veiled in every government, to anfwer particu- 
lar cafes of necellity ; and there can be no juft 
tomplaint but when it is abufed^ for which thofe 
who adminiftergovemment muft be anfwerable. 
It is a matter of fuch indifference, a matter 
about which the people care fo very little, that 
were a man to be fent over Britain, to offer 
(hem an exception from it for an halfpenny a i^* 

piece, very few would purchafe it.*' This perhaps 
was a fpecimen of that laxity of talking which 
he has often been heard fairly to acknow^ 
ledge. 

He faid, ^^ The duration of Parliament, whe- 
ther for feven years or the life of the King, ap- 
pears to me ^o immaterial, that I would not give 
half a crown to turn the fcale one way or the 
other. The habeas corpus is the fingle advan- 
tage which our goveniment has over that of 
other countries,** 

. Speaking of the national debt, he faid, it 
w^ an idle dream to fuppofe that the country 

04 could 
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could (ink under it. •^ Let the public cre« 
ditors be ever fo clamorous^ the interefl of 
millions mull ever prevail over that of thou- 
fands/' 

To Mr. Bofwell (who had thoughts of get- 
ting into Parliament) he faid, " You are entcr-r 
ing upon a tranfadlion which requires much 
prudence. You mull endeavour to oppole 
without exafperating ; to pra6life temporary 
hollility, without producing enemies for life. — 
This is, perhaps, hard to be done ; yet it has 
been done by many, and feems moll likely to 
be effedled by oppoling merely upon general 
principles, without defcepding to perfonal or 
particular cenfures or objefftions. One thing I 
njuft enjoin you, which is feldom obferved in 
the condudl of eleiftions. I mull entr^t you 
to befcrupulous in the ufe of llrong liquors. — 
One nighfs drunkennefs may defeat the la- 
bours of forty days well employed. Be firm, 
but not clamorous; be a<Siye, but not ma- 
licious ; and ypu may form fuch an interell, 
as may not only exalt ypurfelf, but dignify your 
family." 

Lord Newhayen and Johnfon carried on aq 
argument for fome time, concerning the Mid- 
dlefex eledion. Johnfon faid, ^* Parliament 
may be confidered ^ bound by law, as a man 
IS bound where there is nobody tcf tie the knot, 

a As 
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As it is clear iliat the Houie of Commons may 
expel, and expel again and again, why not allow 
of the power to incapacitate for that parliament^ 
rather than have a perpetual conteft kept up 
between Parliament sgad the People."— Lord 
Nevvhaven took the oppofite fide, but refpe&t- 
fully faid, *' I fpeak with great deference to you^ 
Dr. Jobnlbn, I fpcak to be inftru6led/* This 
had its full effcA on the Do6lor. He bowed 
bis head almoft as low as the table.to a compli-r 
menting nobleman; and called out, "My 
Lord, my Lord, I do not defire all this cere* 
mony ; let us tell our minds to one another 
quietly." After the , debate was over, he faid, 
" I have got lights on the fubje<ft to-day which 
J had not before." This was a great deal fromr 
him, efpecially as bP bad written a pamphlet 
upon it* 

He obferved, "The Houfc of Commons 
was oripnally not a privilege of the people, but 
a check for the crown on the Houfe pf Lords, 
I remember Henry the Eighth wanted them to 
do fomething : they hefitated in the njoming, 
but did it in the afternoon. He told them, ^ It 
is well you did ; . or half your heads fhould 
have been upon Temple Bar.' But the Houfe 
of Commons is now no longer under the power 
pf the crown, and therefore muft be bribed."— 
He added, " I have no delight in talking of 
public ^flfairs/' Mr. 
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Mr. B, was once engaged as Counfel at the 

Bar of the Houfe of Commons to oppofe a road* 

bill in the county of Stirling, and afked John* 

ion what mode he would advife him to follow 

in addreffing fuch an audience* — J. ^^ Why, 

Sir, you muft provide yourfelf with a good deal 

of extraneous matter, which you are to produce 

occafionally, fo as to fill up the time ; for you 

muft confider, that they do not liften much.— 

Ilf you begin with the flrength of your caufe, it 

may be loft before they begin to liften. When 

you catch a moment of attention, prefs the me- - 

fits of the queftion upon them/' He faid, as 

to one point of the merits, that he thought ^' it 

would be a wrong thing to deprive the fmall 

landholders of the privilege of afleffing tbem- 

lelves for making and repairing the high roads ; 

it was dejiroyingfo much liberty^ without d goed 

rfafofiy which was always a bad tbtng.* When 

Mr, B. mentioned thisobfervation next day to 

Mr. Wilkes, he pleafantly iaid, ^' What ! does 

h€ talk of liberty ? Liberty is as ridiculous in 

his mouth as Religion in mifte." Mr, Wilkes's 

advice, as to the beft mode of fpeaking at the 

bar of the Houfe of Commons, was not; more 

refpedlful towards the Senate, than that of Dr, 

Johnfon. ** Be as impudent as you can, aa 

merry as you can, and fay whatever comes up* 

permoft. Jack I^ce i^ the beft heard there of 

any 
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any Counfel ; and he is the moft impudent 
dog, and always abuling us." Mr. BofweH 
cenfured the coarfe invc6lives which were be- 
come faftiionable in the Houfe of Commons, 
and faid, that if members of parliament muft at- 
tack each other perfonally in the heat of debate, 
it ihould be done more genteelly. — J. ^* No, 
Sir ; that would be much worfe. Abufe is not 
fo dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit or 
delicacy, no fubtle conveyance. The diffe- 
rence between coarfe and refined abufe i^ as 
the difference between being bruifed by a club, 
and wounded by a poifoned arrow. This pofi- 
lion is elegantly exprefled by Dr. Young • 

* As the foft plume gives fwiftnefs tp the dart, 
^ Good bleeding fends the fatire to the heart." 

A gentleman obferved to a Member of Par- 
liament, ** Mr. E. I don't mean to flatter, but 
when poflerity reads one of your fpeeches in 
Parliament, it will be difficult to believe that 
you took fo much pains, knowing with certainty 
that it could produce no cffe6l, that not one vota 
would be gained by it." — E. -^^ Waving you? 
compliment to me, I (hall fay in general, that 
it is very well worth while for a man to take 
pains to fpeak well in parliament. A man who 
has vanity fpeaks to difpUy his talents ; and if 
a, man fpeak^ well, he gradually eftabliihes a 

certaid 
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ei^rtain reputation and cofifequence in tlie g«^ 
neral opinion, \^hich foooer or later wiU have 
its political reward, , Bjs£tde8» though not on^ 
vote is gaine<^, a good fpeech has its cffe<3L.*^ 
Though an a£i which has been ably oppofed 
pafles into a law, yet in its progrefs it is tfio- 
dcHed, it is foftened in fuch a maanisr, that wo 
fee plainly the mjnifter has been told, tKat tilie 
members attached to him are fo fenfible of it$ 
injuilice or abfurdity from what they hav3S 
heard, that it muft be altered/' — JotfNSOjr, 
*^ And, Sir, there is a gratification of pride.-t 
Though we cannot out* vote them we will out* 
argue them* They fhall not do wrong without 
its being ftiewn both to themfelves and to the 
world.*' — £. ^^ The Houfe of Coramons is a 
mixed body (I except the minority, which I 
bold to be pure [fmiUng] ; but I take the whole 
Houfe). It isa mafs by no means pure ; but 
neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is a 
large proportion of corruption in it. There arQ 
many members who generally gb with the mi- 
sifter, who will not go all lengths. There are 
many honj^ft wellrmeaning country gentlemw 
who are in pariiamcnt only to keep up the con^ 
fequence of their families. Upon moft of tfaefs 
a good fpoech will have iiifluenoe.^'-^y. ^' W§ 
are all Hiore or le(^ governed by iatereft. Bat 
intereft will not xmjk^ m do ev^ry thing. : la a 
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(faife which admits of doubt, we try ip thivSn on 
the fide which is for our int^reft, and generally 
bi4ng ourfelves to slA accordingly. But the 
Ihbjedt'muft admit of diverfity of colouring, it 
muft receive a colour on that^fide. In the 
ftoufe of Commons there are members enough 
who will not vote what is grofsly unjuft or ab- 
furd. No, Sir, there muft alwaysbe right enough^ 
or appearance o( right^ to keep wrong in coun- 
tenance/'— Bo swell. " There is furely alwaya 
a majority in parliament who have places, or 
who want to have ^hem, and who therefore will 
be generally ready to fupport government with- 
out requiring any pretext." — E. *^ True, Sir ; 
that majority will always follow 

• ^id clamor vocat it turbafaDentium.^'^'^ 

B. ^^ Well now, let us take the corttmon phrale^ 
Place-hunters. I thought they had hunted 
without regard to any thing, juft as their hunti^ 
man, the minifter, leads, looking only to the. 
prey.'*— y. ^^ But, taking your* metaphor, you 
^now that in hunting there are few (6 defpe- 
fately keen as to follow without referve. Some 
do not choofe to leap ditches and hedges and 
rilk their necks, or g-allop over fteeps, or even 
tly difty themfelvcs in bogs and mire."-— 5. ** I 
am glad there arc fomc goo<l, quiet, modcratCy 

politici^ 
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political hunters.*' — E. " I belicVe in any ^Kxiy 
of men in England I fhould have been in the 
minority ; I have always been in fho mino- 
rity." — A gentleman prefent iaid, " The 
Houfe of Commons refembles a private com- 
pany. How feldom is any man convinced 
by another's argument f paffion and pride rife 
againft it." — Another afked, "What would 
be the confequence, if a Minifter, furc of a ma^ 
jority in the Houfe of Commons, (hould refblve 
tliat there fhould be no fpcaking at all upoa 
bfs fide." — E. "He muft foon go out. That has 
been tried ; but it was found it would not do.'* 
Ruffia being mentioned as likely to become a; 
great empire, by the rapid increafc of popula- 
tion, Johnfon faid, "Why, Sir, I fee no profpedl 
of their propagating more. They can have no 
more children than they can get. I know of 
no way to make them breed more than they do.. 
It is not from reafon and prudence that people 
marry, but from inclination. A man is poor ; 
he thinks, ^ I cannot be worfe, and Ho Til e'en 
take Peggy." — B. " But Irave not nations^ been 
more populous at on^ period than another ^"— 
J. " Yes, Sir ; but that has been owing to the 
people being lels thinned at one period than an- 
other, whether by emigrations, war,, or pefti- 
lencei not by their being more or kfs prolific. 
Births at all times bear the fame proportion to* 
the fame number of people."— 5. " But, to» 

eonfider 
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confider the date of our own country ; docg 
not throwing a number of farms into one hand 
hurt population ? — y. " Why no, Sir ; the lame 
quantity of food being produced, will be con* 
fumed by the fame number of mouths, though 
the people may be difpofed of in different ways. 
We fee, if corn be dear, and butchers' meat 
cheap, the farmers all apply themfelves to the 
railing of com, till it becomes plentiful and 
cheap, and then butchers* itieat becomes dear j 
fo that an equality is always prefen-ed. No, 
Sir, let fanciful men do as they will, depend 
upon it, it is difficult to difturb the (yflem of 
life." — B. But, Sir, is it not a very bad thing for 
landlords to opprefs their teiiants, by railing 
their rents ?"— J. *' Very bad. But, Sir, it 
never can have any general influence ; it may 
diftrefs fome individuals. For, confider this : 
landlords cannot do without tenants. Now te- 
nants will not give more for land, than land is 
worth. If they can make more of their nptpgey 
by keeping a fhop, or any other way, they'll do 
it, and {o oblige landlords to let land come 
back to a reafonable rent, in order that they 
may get tenants. Land, in England, is an ar- 
ticle of commerce. A tenant who pays his 
landlord his rent, tliinks himfclf no more- 
obliged to him than you think yourfelf obliged 
to a man in whofe (hop you buy a piece of 

goods. 
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good?» lie knows the landiofrd does Hot id 
^m have his land for lefs than Ite can gei 
fiom others in the fame manner as the ihop^ 
keeper fells his goods. No fhopkeeper fells 
a yard of ribband for fixpence when ferenpence 
is the current price* — B. "But, Sir, is it not 
Abetter that tenants (hould be dependent on land- 
lords?— J. •'Why, Sir, as there are many more 
tenants than landlords, perhaps, ftridVly fpeak" 
ing, we fhould wifh not. But if you pleafe yoa 
may let your lands cheap, and fo get the value^ 
part in money avKl part in homage* I (hould 
agree with you in that/*— 5, *^ So, Sir, yoi* 
laugh at fchemes of political improvement."—* 
y* " Why, Sir, moft fchemes 6f political im-* 
provement are very laughable things/* 
. He ftrongly ccnfured the licenied ftews at 

* Rome. Mr. Befwell feid, " So then. Sir, you 
would allow of no irregular intercourfc whatever 
between the fexes. — Johnson. ** To be fure t 

' would not, Sir* , I would puitilh it much more 
Ihan it^is done, and fo reftrain it. In all coun^ 
tries there has been fornication, as in all coun-^ 
tries there has been theft ; but there may be 
more or lefs of the one^ as well as of the other^ 
in proportion to the force of law. ^ All men will 

^naturally commit fomicatioD, as all mien will 
naturally ileal. And^ Sn-, it is very abfurd to 
argue^ as has been often done, ^at proftitutes 

are 



lire neceflary to prevent the violent effe^ of 
Appetite from violating the decent order of life j 
nay, (hould be permitted, in order to preferve 
the chaftity of our wives and daughters. De- 
pend upon it. Sir, fevere laws, fteadily enforced, 
would be fufilcient againflt thofe evils, and would 
promote marriage.'* 

On another occafion Johnfon faid, ^^ It may 
be queilioned, whether there is not fome mif- 
take as to the methods of employing the poor^ 
Jeemingly on a fuppoiition that there is a certain 
portion of work left undone for wantof perfons 
to do it ; but if that is otherwifc, and all the 
materials we have are adlually worked up, or 
ail the manufactures we Can ufe or difpofe of 
are already executed, then what is given to the 
poor who are to be fet at work, mull be taken 
from fome who now have it ; as time mull be 
taken for learning, according to Sir William 
Potty's obfervation, a certain part of thofe very 
materials that, as it is, are properly worked up;^ 
mull be fpoiled by the unlkilfulnefs of novices. 
We may apply to well-meaning, but rtiisjudg- 
ing perfons in particulars of this nature, what 
triannone faid to a monk, who wanted what he 
called to convert him ; ^ Tufei Santo, ma Tu non 
JH Filojofo' — It is an unhappy circumllance,that 
One might give aw^y five hundred pounds in a 
year to thofe that importune in the llrccts, and 
not do any good." p He 
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Hcj faid, the poor in England were better 
provided for than in any other country of the 
lame extent ; he <iid not mean little Cantons 
or petty Republics* ^' Where a great propor- 
tion of the people (faid he) are fuffered to lan- 
guifh in helpleis mifery, that country muft be 
ill policed, and wretchedly governed ; a decent 
provifion for the poor, is the true teft^of civili* 
zation. Gentlemen of education, he obferved, 
tvere pretty much the fame in all counti-ies ; 
the condition of the lower orders, the poor 
efpecially, was the true mark of national difcri- 
mination.'* 

^* Raifing the wages of day-labourers ((aid 
he) is wrong ; for it does not make them live 
better, but only makes them idler, and idleneli 
is a very bad thing for human nature/' 

Obferving fome beggars in the llreet, a gentle- 
man remarked, that there was no civilized coun- 
try in the world, where the mifery of want in 
the loweft clafles of the people was prevented. 
—Johnson. " I believe, Sir, there is not; but 
it is better that fome Ihould be unhappy, than 
that none (hould be happy, which would be thQ 
cafe in a general Hate of equality." 

^^ At dinner one day at Mr, Hoole's with Dr» 
Johnfon (fays Mr. Bofvvell), when Mr. Nicol, 
the King's bookfcller, and I, attempted to con- 
trovert the maxim, ' better that ten guilty 

{houM 
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cfcape, than one innocent perfon fiifFer •/ we 
were anfwered by Dr, Johnfon with great power 
of reafoning and eloquence. He ably fliewed, 
that unlefs civil inftitutians infured protecSlion 
to the innocent, all the confidence which man* 
kind Ihould have in them would be loft." 

Talking on the fubjeft of Toleration, oqe day 
when fome friends were with him in his ftudy, 
he made a remark, that the State has a right to 
regulate the religion of the people, who are the 
children of the State. A clergyman having 
readily acquiefced in this, Johnfon, who loved 
difcuflion, obferved, " But, Sir, you muft go 
round to other States than our own. You do 
not know what a Bramin has to fay for himfelf. 
In (hort, Sir, I have got no further than this : 
Every man has a right to utter what he thinks 
truth, and every other man has a right to 
knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the 
tcft." 

At another time, when in a literary conver- 
fation at Mr. Dilly's one of the company in- 
troduced the fubjedl of toleration, Johnfon 
faid, " Every Society has a right to^ preferve 
public peace and order, and therefore has a 
good right to prohibit the propagation of opi- 
nions which have a dangerous tendency. To 
fay the magiftrate has this right, is ufing an in- 
adequate word : it is the Society for which the 
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magiftrate is agent. He may be mordly or 
theologically wrong ift reftraining the propa<^ 
gation of opinions which he thinks dangerous^ 
but he is politically right .'^— Dii. Mayo. " I 
am of opinion. Sir, that every man is entitled 
to liberty of confcience in religion; and that 
the magfftrate cannot reftrain that right"— 
JoHNsoK. *^ Sir, I agree with yotr. Every 
man has a right to liberty of confcience, and 
with that the magiftrate cannot interfere. Peo- 
ple confound liberty of thinking with liberty 
of talking ; nay with liberty of preaching. 
Every Inan has a phyfical right to think as he 
pleafes ; for it cannot be diicovered how he 
thinks. He has not a moral right, for he 
ought to inform bimfdf, and think juftly. 
But, Sir, no member of a fociety has a right 
to teach any do<Slrine contrary to what the fo* 
ciety holds to be true. The magiftrate, I fay, 
may be wrong in what he thinks ; but while he 
thinks himfelf right, he may and ought to 
enforce what he thinks." — M. ** Then, Sir, 
we are to remain always in error, and truth 
never can prevffll ; and the magiftrate was right 
in perfecuting the firft chriflians."— J. " Sir, 
the only method by u^bich religious truth can 
be eflaWiftied is by martyrdom. The magif- 
trate has a right to enforce what he thinks ; 
mnd he who is confcious of the truth has a right 
fi to 
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to fofFer. I am afraid there is no other way of 
a&ertaining t}ie truth, but by perfecution on 
the one hand^ and enduring it on the other."— 
Goldsmith. " But how is a man to aft. 
Sir ? Though firmly convinced of the truth of 
his doiSlrine, may he not think ^t wrong to 
expofe himfelf to perfecution ? Has he a right 
to do fo ? Is it not, as it were, committing 
voluntary fuicide ?"-^7. " Sir, as to voluntary 
fuicide, as you call it, there are twenty thou- 
fand men in an army who will go without fcru- 
ple to be (hot at, and mount a breach, for five* 
pence a day/* — G. f^ But have they a moral 
right to do this ?"— 7. " Nay, Sir, if you will 
not take the univerfal opinion of mankind, I 
have nothing to fay. If mankind cannot de- 
fend their own way of thinking, I cannot de- 
fend it. Sir, if a man is in doubt whether it 
would be better for him to expofc himfelf to 
martyrdom or not, he fhould not do it. He 
muil be convinced that he has a delegation 
from heaven.'*— G. " I would confider whe- 
ther there is the greater chance of good or evil 
upon the whole. If I fee a man who has fallen 
into a well, I would wifh to help him out ; 
but if there is a greater probability that he (hall 
pull me in, than that I fhould pull him out, I 
would not attempt it. So were I to go to 
Xurkey, I might wifli to convert the Graiu) 
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Signior to theChriftian faith ; but when Icon- 
fidered that I fliould probably be put to death 
without efFedlaating my purpofein any degree, 
I fliould keep myfelf quiet."— 7. *' Sir, you 
muft coniider that we have perfect: and imper- 
fect obligations. Perfect obligations, which 
are generally not to do fomething, are clear 
and pofitive ; as * thou fhalt not kill.' But 
charity, forinftance, is not definable by limits. 
It is a duty to gite to the poor ; but no man 
can fay how much another (hould give to the 
poor, or when a man has given too little fo 
fave his foul. In the fame manner, it is a 
duty to inflru6l the ignorant, and of confe- 
quence to convert infidels to chriftianity ; but 
no man in the cpmmon courfe of things is 
obliged to carry this to fiich a degree as to in- 
cur the danger of martyrdom, as no man is 
obliged to firip himfclf to the fliirt in order 
to give charity. I have faid, that a man muft 
be perfuaded that he has a particular delegation 
from Heaven." — G. *^ How is this to be 
known ? Our firft reformers, who were burnt 
for not believing bread and wine to be Chrift — ^" 
J. (intennipting him), " Sir, they were not 
burnt for not believing bread and wine to be 
Chrift, but for infulting thofe who did believe 
it. And, Sir, when the firft reformers began, 
they did not intend to be martyred ; as many 

of 



of tfacm ran away as could,'* — Poswell. 
*^ But, Sir, tliere was your countryman, Elwal^ 
who you told me once challenged King George 
with his black-guards, and his red-guards "-r 
y. ^ My countryman, Elwal, Sir, fhould have 
been put in the flocks ; a proper pulpit fojr 
him ; and he'd have had a numerous audience. 
A man who preaches in the (locks will always 
have hearers enough.'* — B. '^ But Elwal 
thought himfelf in the right."— 7. '' We arc 
not providing for mad people ; there are places 
for them in the neighbourhood." (meaning 
Mobrfields.) — M. " But, Sir, is it not very 
hard that I ftiould not be allowed to teach my 
children what I really believe to be the truth ?" 
— /. " Why, Sir, you might contrive to teach 
your children exlra Jcandalum ; but. Sir, the 
magi Urate, if be knows it, has a right to re- 
ftrain you, Suppofe you teach your children 
to be thieves ?" — M. ^* This is making a joke 
ofthefubje6L"— -y. " Nay, Sir, take it.tlnis: 
that you teach them the community of goods, 
for which there are as many plaufible argu- 
ments as for moft erroneous dodlrincs. You 
teach them, that all things at firft were in com- 
mon, and that no man had a right to any thin^ 
but as he laid his hands upon it ; and that this 
ftill is, or ought to be, the rule amongft man- 
kind. Here, Sir, you fap a great principle in 
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fociety — property. And don't you think the 
magiftrate would have a right to prevent you ? 
Or fuppofe you fhould teach your children the 
notion of the Adamites, and they (hould run 
naked in the flreets^ would not the magiftrate 
have a right to flog them into their doublets ?'* 
— Af. *^ I think the magiftrate has no right to 
interfere till there is fome overt a<5i" — B. " So, 
Sir, though he fees an enemy to the State 
charging a blunderbufs, he is not to interfere 
till it is fired olK"— Af. " He muft be fure of 
its direftion againft the ftate/'— 7. " The tha- 

.giftrateis to judge of that. H^ has no right 
to ijeflxain your thinking, becaufe the evil 
centers in yourfelf. If a man were 6tting at 
this table, and chopping off his fingers, the 
magiftrate, as guardian of the community, has 
no authority to reftrain him, however he might 
do it from kindnefs ^s a parent. Though, in- 
deed, upon more confideration, | think he 
may ; as it is probable, that he who is chop- 
ping off his own fingers, may foon proceed tq 
chop off^ thofe of other people. If I think it 
right to fteal Mr. Dilly ■ s plate, I am a bad 
man ; but he can fay nothing to me. If I 
make an open declaration that I think fo, he 
will keep me out of his houfe. If I put forth 
piy hand^ I fhall be fent to Newgate. This 

^]s the gradation of thinking, preaching, an4 
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ft^ing : if a man thinks erroneoufly^ he may 
keep his thoughts to himfelf^ and nobody will 
trouble him ; if he preaches erroneous do6lrine, 
foci^y may expel him ; if he a<Sls in confe- 
quencc of it^ the law takes placc^ and he is 
. hanged."— Af. '' But, Sir, ought not Chrif* 
tians to have liberty of cpnfcience ?"— 7. *^ I 
have already told you fo. Sir. You are com-* 
ing back to where you were.'*— 5. " Dr, 
MayO is always taking a return poft-chailb, 
and going thp ftage over again. He has it at 
half price." — J. " Dr. Mayo, like other cham- 
pions for unlimited toleration, has got a fet of 
words ♦. Sir, it is no matter, politically, 
whether the magiftrate be right or wrong. 
Suppofe a club were to be formed to drink con- 
fufion to King Greorgc the Third, and a hap- 
py reftoration to Charles the Third ; this would 
be very bad with re(i)e6l to the State ; but every 
member of that club muft cither conform to its 
rules, or be turned out of it. Old Baxter, I re- 
jmember, maintains, that the magiftrate fhould 
^ tolerate all things that are tolerable.' This is no 

* Dr. Mayo's calm temper and fieadf pericyerance, Mr* 
Bofwell tells us, rendered him an admirable fubjed for the 
exercife of Dr. Jobnfon's powerful abilities. He never 
flinched ; batj after reiterated blows, remained ieemingly 
nnmoved-as at the firft. The fcintillations of Johnfon's genioi 
flaflied every time he was ftrueky without his receiving any 
injury. Hence l)e obtaip^d the cpUhet of Tui LiT£aAi^Y 

good 
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good definition of toleration upon any prin- 
ciple ; but it fhcws that he thought fomc things 
Vcre not tolerable." — ^Toplady. " Sir, yoii 
have untwifted this difficult fubje6l with great 
dexterity/' 



LIFE. 

Johnson recommended to Mr. Bofwell to 
^cep a jourpal of his life, full and unreferved. 
He faid, it would be a very good exercifc, and 
would yiejd him great fatisfaAion when the 
particulars were faded from his remembrance. 
He counfellcd him to keep it private, and faid 
Jic might furely have a friend who would burn 
it in cafe of his death. Mr. Bofwell obferved, 
that be was afraid he put into his journal too 
many little incidents. — ^Johnson. " There i$ 
nothing. Sir, too little for fo little a creature a§ 
^an. It is by ftudying little things that wq 
attain the great art of having as little mifery 
and as much happincfs as poffible." — ^Yet he 
faid it was not ncceflary to mention fuch trifles 
as that meat was too much or too little done, 
or that the weather was fair or rainy. He 
faid, that he had twelve or fourteen times at- 
tempted 
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tempted to keep a journal of his life, but n«ver 
could perfevere. *^ The great thing to be re- 
corded (iTiid he) is the (late of your own mind ; 
and you fliould write down every thing that 
yon remember, for you cannot judge at firft 
what is good or bad ; and write immediately 
while the impreffion is frelh, for it will not be 
the fame a week afterwards. A man may 
write upon a card a day all that is neccflary to 
he written, afler he has had experience of life. 
At firft thcreis a great deal to be written, be-* 
cnufe there'^is a great deal of novelty; but 
when once a man has fettled his opinions, there 
is feldom much to be fct down." 

" There is nothing wonderful (faid he) in the 
journal which we- fee Swift kept in London, 
for it contains flight topieks, and it might fbow 
be written/* * ' 

" Life (he obfeiTcd on another oceafion) h 

« 

but fhort ; no time can be afforded but for the 
indulgence of real forrow, or contefls upoif 
queftiohs ferioufly momentous. Let us not 
throw away any of our days upon ufelefs re- 
fentment, or contend who fhall hold out 
longeft in ftubborn malignity. It is bcft not 
to ht angry ; and beft, in the next place, to 
be quickly reconciled." 

Again : " Life admits not of delays ; when: 
pleafure can be had, it is fit to catch it. Every 

4 J hour 
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hour takes away part of the things that pleafe 
HS> and perhaps part of our diipofltion to be 
pleafed. When I came to Litchfield (faid he 
to Mr. Bofwell), I found my old friend Harry 
Jackfon dead. It was a lofs, and a lofs not to 
be repaired, as he was one of the companions 
of my childhood. I hope we may long conti- 
nue to gain friends, but the friends which 
merit or ufefulnefs can procure us, are not able 
to (upply the place of old acquaintance, with 
whom the days of youth may be retraced, and 
Iboft images revived which gave the earlicft 
delight* If you and I live to be much older, 
we (hall take great delight in talking over the 
Hebridean Journey/* 

At another time he faid, ^^ Life is not long, 
and too much of it mufl not pafs in idle deli- 
beration how it fhali be^ (pent ; deliberation 
which thofe who begin it by prudence, and 
continue it with fubtilty, muft, after long ex- 
pence of thought, conclude by chance. To 
prefer one future mode of life to another, upon 
juft reafons, requires faculties which it has not 
pleafed our Creator to give us. 

** If therefore the profeflion you have chofen 
has fome unexpected inconveniencies, confole 
yourfelfby refle6lingthatno profeflion is with-r 
out them ; and that all the importunities and 
perplexities of bufinefs are foftnefs and luxury, 

compared 
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t*drnpared with the inceflant cravings of va- 
cancy, and the unfatisfa&ory expedients of 
idlenefs.*^ 

The Bifliop of St. Afaph once obferved, that 
it appeared from Horace's writings that he was 
a cheerful contented man. Johnson. ** We 
have no reafon to believe that, my Lord. Arc 
we to think Pope was happy, . becaufe he fajrs 
fo in his writings ? We fee in his writings 
what he wifhcd the ftate of his mind to appear* 
Dr. Young, who pined for preferment, talks 
with contempt of it in his writings, and afFe<5{s 
to defpife every thing that he did not defpife.** 
~BisHOP OF St. Asaph. " He was, like 
other chaplains, looking for vacancies; but 
that is not peculiar to the clergy. I remember 
when I was in the army, after the battle of 
Lafeldt, the officers ferioufly grumbled that 
no general was killed." — Mr. Bofwell main- 
tained , that Horace was wrong in placing hap- 
pinefs in nil admirari ; for that he thought ad- 
miration one of the moft agreeable of all our 
feelings, and regretted that he had loft much 
of his difpofition to admire, which people ge- 
nerally do as they advance in life. — J. ^^ Sir, 
as a man advances in life, he gets what is better 
than admiration — judgment to eftimate things 
at their true value." — I fiill infifted (fays Mr. 
Bofwell) that admiration was more plcafing 

than 
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-than judgment, as love is more plealing than 
friendftiip. The feeling of friendship is like 
that of being comfortably filled with roaff- 
becf ; love, like being enlivened with cham- 
pagne, y. " No, Sir ; admiration and love 
are like being intoxicated w^th champagne; 
judgment and friendfhip like being enlivened. 
Waller has hit upon the fame thought with 
you ; but I don't believe you have borrowed 
from Waller. I wifh you would enable your- 
felf to borrow more.** 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, 
concerning whom it was obfcrvcd, that he had 
a conftant firmnefs of mind ; for aftera labo- 
rious day, and amidft a multiplicity of cares 
and anxieties, he Avould fit down with his fif- 
ters, and be quite cheerful and good humour- 
ed. Such a difpofition, it was remarked, was 
a happy gift of nature. — Johnson. " I do 
not thijik fo ; a man has from nature a certain 
portion bf mind ; the ufc he makes of it de- 
pends upon his own free will. That a man has 
always the fa^e firmnefs of mind I do not fay, 
becaufe every man feels his mind lefs firm at 
one time than at another ; but I think a man's 
being in a good or bad humour depends upon 
his will." 

Dr. Johnfon on fomc occafion talked with 
approbation of one who had attained to the 

ftat# 



ftate of the philofophical wife man, that is, to 
have no want of any thing, " Then, Sir (faid 
Mr, Bofwell), the favage is a wife man.*'— »- 
*' Sir (replied Johnfon), I do not mean fimply 
being without — ^but not having a want/'-^ 
** Mr. Bofwell maintained, againft this pro- 
pofition, that it was better to have fine clothes, 
for inflance^ than not to feel the Avant of them. 
—Johnson. ^^ No, Sir; fine clothes are good 
only as they fupply the want of other means oC 
procuring refpedl. Was Charles the Twelfth, 
think you, lefs refpedled for his coarfe blue 
coat and blackvftock ? And you find the King 
of Pruffia drefles plain, becaufe the dignity of 
his charafter is fufficient." 

Mr. Bofwell at another time talked to him 
of mifery being •' the doom of man," in this 
life, as difplaycd in his * Vanity of Human 
Wiflies ;* yet obferved, that, things were done 
upon the fuppofition of happincfs ; grand 
houfes Avere built, fine gardens were made, 
fplendid places of public amufement were con- 
trived, and crowded with company. *' Alas, 
Sir (faid Johnfon), thefe are only ftruggles for 
happinefs.. MThen Ifirft entered Ranelagh, it 
gave an expanfion and gay fenfation to my 
mind, iuch as I never experienced any where 
clfe. But, as Xerxes wept when he viewed his 
immenfe army, and confidered that not one of 

that 
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Ibat great mtiltitade would be alive a bun* 
drcd years afterwards^ fo it went to my heart 
to confider that there Was not one in all that 
brilliant circle^ that was not afraid to go home 
and think; but that the thoughts of each 
individual there would be diftreffing when 
alone*;* 

Mn Bofwell fuggefted, that being in love 
and flattered with hopes of fuccefs, or having 
ibme favourite fcheme in view for the next day, 
might prevent that wretchednefs of which they 
had been talking. ^' Why, Sir^ (faid John- 
ion) it may fometimes be as you fuppofc ; but 
my conclufion is in general but too true/* 

Mr. Bofwell tells us, that he once teized 
Johnfon with fanciful appreheniions of unhap-» 
pinefs« A moth. having fluttered round the' 
candle, and burnt itfdf, the Dodlor laid hold 
of this little incident to admonifh him, faying, 
with a fly look, and in a folemn but quiet tone, 
•' That creature was its own tormentor, and I 
believe its name was Bos well.** 

One evening (fays Mr. B.) Dr. Johnfon 
was engaged to fup with me at my lodgings in 
Downing-ftreet, Weftminfter^ But on the 

* ** This refleAion (fay« Mr. Bofwell) was cxp^fimcntaHy 
joft. The feeline of languofy which focceeds the animation 
of gaiety, is itfelf a very fevere pain ; and when the mird 
is then vacant, t thouiand difapf ointiAents and vexatidiSF 
nfll ia and excmeiateg" 

preceding 
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preceding night m^ landlord Having behaved 
Very rudely to me add fomc company who 
Were with me, I had fefdlved not to i-emain 
another night in his houfe. 1 was exceedingly 
uncaiy at the awkward appearance I fuppofed 
I (hould make to Johnfon and the other gen- 
tlemen whom I had invited, not being able to 
receive them at home, and being obliged to 
order fupper at the Mitre. I went to Johnfoh 
In the morning, and talked of it asof aferious 
diftrefs." He laughed, and faid, */ Confidei*, 
Sir, how inlignificant this will appear a twelve- 
month hence," —Were this confideration to be 
applied to moft of the little vexatious incidents 
of life, by which our quiet is too often dif^ 
turbed, it would prevent many painful icnfa- 
tions, I have tried it frequently, with good 
efFedl. " There is nothing (continued John- 
fon) in tliis mighty misfortune ; nay, we fhall 
be better at the Mitre/'— I told him that I had 
been at Sir John Fielding's office, complain*- 
ing of my landlord, and had been informed^ 
that though I had taken my lodgings for a year, 
I might, upon proof of his biad behaviour, quit 
them when I pleafed, without being under an 
obligation to pay rent for any longer time than 
while I poflelfed tljem. The fertility of John- 
fon's mind could fhew itfdf even upon fo fmall 
a matter as this. " Why, Sir (faid he), I 

« fuppofa 
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fyppofe ty* ipuft be the law, ijince you hav* 

l)f^ told (b in Bow-ifcrept. But if your land- 
Ipf 4 cpuld fepW ym tp yo^ir bargain, and the 
Jqdgings ftould be your^ for a year, you may 
(pijrtainly ufe them as you thinfc fit. So, Sir, 
ypu may quarter two Ufe-gnardmen upon him ; 
or you may fend the ^eat^ft fcoundrel you can 
find into your apartments ; or you^ nmy ihy that 
ypu want to make (bme experiments in jiatu^ 
ral philofophy, and may bum a Wge quan- 
tity of aljafoetida in his houfe/* 

A refp^6table pcrfon was one 'day men--', 
tioned to Johnfon as of a very flrong mind^ but 
as having little of that tenderneis which is 
toipmon to human nature ; as an inftance of 
which, when it was fuggeflcd to him that h^ 
ihould invite his fon, who had b^en fettled ten 
years in foreign parts, to come home and pay 
him a vifit, his anfwer was, '^ No, no, let him 
mind his bufinefs." Johnfon obferved, ^* I do 
not agree with him, Sir, in this. Getting 
money is not all a man^s bufinefs ; to cultivate 
Eindnefs is a valuable part of the bufinefs of . 
life." 

At another time the converfation turned on 
the prevailing pradlice of going to the £a(jL 
Indies in quefi of wealth. "^^ A man (fjfid 
Johnfon) had better have ten thoufand pounds 
at the end of ten years pafied in England^ 

I than 
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than twenty thoufand pounds at the end often 
years palled in India, becaiife you muft com- 
pute what you give for money i and a man, 
who has-lived ten years in India, has given up 
ten years of focial comfort, and all thofe ad- 
vantages which ariie from living in England. 
The ingenious Mr. Brown, diilinguiihed by 
the name of Capability Browrty told me, that 
he was once at the feat of Lord Clive, who 
had returned from India with great wealth ; 
isind that he (hewed him at the door of his bed- 
chamber a large chefi, which he faid he had 
once bad full of gold ; upon which Brown ob* 
ferved, ^ I am glad you can bear it fo near 
your bed-chamber.** 

Goldfmith one day obferved to Johnibn, ** I 
think. Sir, you don't go to^ the theatres now. 
You give yourielf no more concern about a 
new play, than if you hac) never had any thing 
to do with the aage.**— ^^ Why, Sir (faid 
Johnfon), our tailes greatly alter. The lad 
does not care foe the child's rattle, and the 
old nKin does not care for the young man's 
jniftreft." — *^ Goldsmith. " Nay, Sir; but 
your mufe was not a miftrefs."— *Johnsok. 
^^ Sir, I do not think fhe was. But as we ad- 
vance 4n the journey of life, we drop fome of 
Che things which have pleafcd us ; whether it 
be that we are fatigued and don't choofe to 
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carry fo many things any farther, or that "^t 
find other things which we like better/* — ^Bos-» 
WELL* *^ But, Sir^ why don't you give U5 
fomething in fome other way ?"-— G. ^ Ay^ 
Sir, we have a claim upon you." — J. " Na, 
Sir, I am not obliged to do any more. No 
man is obliged to do as much as he can do. A 
man is to have part of his life to himfelf. If 
a ibldier has fought a good many campaigns, 
l)e is not to be blamed if he retires to eaie and 
tranquillity. A phyfician who has pradUfed 
long in a great city may be excufed if he 
retires to a fmall town, and takes lefs practice. 
Now, Sir, the good I can do by my" conver- 
fation bears the fame proportion to the good I 
can do by my writings, that the pradlice of a 
phyfician retired to a fmall town does to bis 
pra6lice in a great city.'* 

To Mr. Bofwell (who was about to leave 
London with regret) he' faid, *^ I wifh yon 
would a little corre6l or reflrain your imagina- 
tion, and imagine that happinefs, fuch as life 
admits, may be had at other places as well ae 
at London. Without aflerting floicifm, it may 
be faid> that it is our bufinefs to exempt our- 
felves as much as we can from the powfer of 
external things. There is but one folid bafis 
;of happinefs ; and that isy the reafbnable hope 
©fa happy futurity. This may be had eveiy 

where. 
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tfhere. I do' not blame your preference of 
London to other places, for it is really to be. 
preferred, if the choice is free ; but few have 
the choice of their place, or their manner of 
life ; and mere pleafure ought not to be the 
prime motive of action." 

At another time he made this excellent ob- 
fervatiori : " Life, to be worthy of a rational 
being, mud be always in progreffion ; we mud 
always propofe to do more or better than in 
time pail. The mind is enlarged and elevated 
by mere purpofes, though they end, as they 
began, by airy contemplation. We compare 
and judge, though we do not pradlifc.'* 

Mr. Bofwell haying mentioned Hume's 
notion, that all who are happy are equally 
happy, a little mifs with a new gown at a 
dancing-fchool ball, a general at the head of 
a vj^lorious army, and an orator after having 
made an eloquent fpeech in a great aflembly, 
Johnfon (aid, ^^ Sir, that all who are happy 
are equally happy, is not true. A peafant and 
a philofopher may be equally /iiiisfied, but not 
equally happy. Happinefs confifts in the mul- 
tiplicity of agreeable con(cioufnefs. A p^fant 
has not capacity for having equal happinefs 
with • a philofopher.'* This very queflion was 
once happily illuArated in oppplition to Hum« 
by the Reverend Mr. Robert Brown, at 
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ytrecbt. ^^ A^fmall drinking gh& and a large 
one (faid he) may he equally full ; but the 
large one holds more than the fmatl/* 

On another occafion we find Johnibii re^ 
. marking, that ^^ Every man is to take exiftence 
on the terms on which it is given to him. To 
fome men it is given on condition of not tak- 
ing liberties which other men may take with^ 
out much harm. One may drink wine, and 
be nothing the worfe for it ; on another, wine 
may have cfie<^ fo inflammatory as to injure 
bim both in body and mind/' 

A gentleman mentioned the advice given us 
by philofophers, to confde ourfelves, when dif- 
trefled or embarrafled, by thinking of thofe 
who are in a worfe fituation than ourfelves ; 
but this, he obferved, could not apply to all, 
for there mull be fome who have nobody worie 
than they are. " Why to he fiire. Sir, there 
are (faid Johnfon) ; but tbey don't know it. 
There is no being fo poor and fo contemptible, 
who does not think there is fomebody ftill 
poorer, andlUU more contemptible. 

^* That man is never happy for the prefent, 19 
fo tru^, that all his relief from unhappinels' is 
only forgetting himfelf for a Iktle while. life 
» a progrefs from want to want^ not from en^* 
joymcnt to enjoyment.'* 

At 
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At linother tiiHc he iiiainUunedj that & boj at 
fchool is the bappieft of huiilan beings. Mn 
B. fupported a different Opinion, namely, that a 
man is happier, and enlarged upoii the anxiety 
and fufferings which are tndured at fcbooh-^^ 
^ Ah ! Sir (faid Johnfoil)> a boy's being flogged 
is not fo ftrtre as a man's having the hifs of 
the wofld agatnfl hitn. Men have a ibliof- 
tude aboiit fame^ and the greater fhare th(^ 
have of it> the moi'e a&aid a#e they of lofing it.'* 
The rhodes of Imhg m difFei^eni countries^ 
and the various victws with which men travel 
in cpeft of new icenes, having been talked cif^ 
a learned gentleman who held a coiifid^abl^ 
offide ill the laiw exfatiMed on the ha^iftefs 
of a fxv^gt life, and mentioned an inftaftc^ of 
an ofiicer who had actually lived for fome HtM 
in the wildaof America, of Wbom>wbdli inttM 
date, he quoted this reflexion with an air of 
admiration, as if it had been deeply philolb* 
phical : — ^ Here am I, free and unrcilrained, 
ankidft the Tude magnifioenee of Nattife, Wftb 
lys Indiai^ woman by my fide^ and this gurfy 
with whi(^ I can procure food wheA I WaAt 
it*: what more can be defired for human hap- 
pineft,^ *^ Do not allow yourfelf^ Sir (faid 
Johnfon), to be impofed upon by fiich grof^ ab- 
furdity. It is fad Hxiff; it is brutifh. If a bull 
could fpeak, he might as well exclaim,— ^Hew 
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am I with this cow and this grafs ; what bcihg 
can enjoy greater felicity ?'* 

Johnfon once faid, ^* A madman loves to be 
with people whom he fears ; notasadogfears.tho 
lafh;but of whom he fiands in awe*," He added, 
^^ Madmen are all fenfual in the lower fiages of 
the diftemper. JThey are eager for gratifications 
to footh their minds, and divert their attention 
ftom the mifery which they fuffer; but when 
they grow very ill, pleafure is too weak for them, 
and they feek for pain. Employment, Sir, and 
hardfliips prevent melancholy. I fuppofe in 
all our army in America there was not one man 
who went mad.* ■ 

It was a frequent obfervation with Johnfon, 
that there was more to be endured than en- 
joyed, in the general conditidn of human life ; 
and he often quoted thefe lines of Dry den : 

'^ Strange cozepage ! npne wopld liv^ paft yean agaiiii 
** Yet ali hope pleaf&re from what ftill remain*" 

For his part, he faid, he never pafled that week 
in his life which he would wifli to repeat, were 
an ang^l to make the prqpofal to him. 

* 

• 0« thii Mr. B. renaarks : ?f I wasftruck with the jufticc 
of this obfervation. To be with thofe of whom a perfon, 
whofe mind is wavering and dej^ed> (lands in awe, repreflcs 
and compofes an onea^ tumult of fpirits, and confoles him 
with the contemplation of fomethingfteady, and at lei^ com^ 
paiatively great*" 

DEATH. 
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Ma. BoswBLi. tells us, that he once, in » 
converfation with Jobnfbn, and other com-r 
pany, cxprefled a hoFror at the thoughts of 
death. Mrs. Knowles, the Qpaker^ M^ho was 
of the party, faid, '* Nay, thou ihould^ft not 
have a horror for what is the gate of life."—* 
Johnibn ((landing upon the hearth rolling 
about with a ferious, fblemn, and foixiewhat 
gloomy air) obferved^ that no rational piaa 
could die without uneafy apprehenfion. — Mrs» 
Knowles. " The Scriptures tell us, * The 
righteous (hall have hope in hisdeatb*** — John« 
son. *^ Yes, M^dam ; that is, he (hall not have 
defpair. But confider, his hope of falvatioa 
mnft be founded on the terms on which it is pro* 
mifed, that the mediation of our Saviour lhal( 
be applied to us^ namely, obedience ; and where 
obedience has failed, theq, as fuppletory to it^ 
repentance* But what man. can fay that his 
obedience has been fuch as he would approve 
of in another, or even in himlelf upon olofe ex«- 
amination, or that his repentaqc^ h^s not been 
fuch as to require being repented of? No 
nian can be fure that his pl>e^i(^nce and repentT 
ance will obtain falvation."— -Mrs. K, " But 

% divine 
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divine intimation of acceptance may be made 
to the foul/* — 7- ^* Madam, it may; but I 
(hould not think the better 0^ a man who (hould 
tell me on his death-bed he W2» fiire of falva- 
tion. A ttiM cannot be fure himfelf thut he 
has divine intimation of acceptance ; mueh leia 
can he make others fart that he has it.**-^^« 
•* Then, Sir, we mnft be contented to acknow- 
ledge that death is a terrible thing/' — y. " Yes, 
Sir. I have made no approaches to a flate 
If hich can look on it as not terrible/'— Mrs- K*, 
(feeming to enjoy a pleafing ferentty in the per- 
loafionof benignant divine Kght) "Does not St. 
Pan! fay, ' I have fought the good figh< of faith, 
I have finished my courie : henceforth is laid 
cp for me a crown of life ?"— 7. " Yes, Ma- 
dam ; but here was a man infpired, a man who 
liad been converted by fispematursA inteirpof^ 
tion.** — B. " In prolpe^ death is ire^dM j 
but in fa<ft we find that people die eafy." — ^y. 
•' Why, Sir, moft people have not tbmgbi much 
of the matter, fo cannot fay muc&,^ aed it is 
fuppofed they die eafy. Few believe it certain 
tivey'are then to die ; ^md thofe who do,, fet 
themfelves to behave w^h resolution', as a man 
does^ who is going til be banged. He in aot 
*he lefs unwilling to be hanged*/'— ^Miss^Sfi- 
WARir/* There is one modeof the fear erf death, 

^ wkicb 
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wbich is certainly sbfurd ; and that is the 
ilread of annihilation^ which is only a pleafing 
fleep without a dream."— 7. " It is neither 
pleafing, nor fleep ; it is nothing. Now mere 
exiAence is fo much better than nothings that 
one would rather extft even in pain, than not 
exifL*' — B. *^ If annihilation be nothings then 
exiAing in pain is not a comparative ftate^but 
is a poiitive evil, which I cannot think we 
fhouki chooie. I muft be allowed to differ 
here ; and it would leflen the hope of a future 
ftaie founded on the argument that the Su« 
preme Being, who is good as he is great, wiU 
heieafler campenfate for our preient fufierii^s 
in this life. For if exigence, fudh as. we have 
it here, be comparatively a good, we hare no 
rea&n to complain^ though no more of it 
ihould be given to us. But if our only fiate 
of eaiflence were in this world, then we might 
with fbme reafon complaia that we are fb 
diflatisfied with our enjoyments compared with 
our dcfires." — J. " The lady confounds anni- 
hilation, which is nothing, with the apprehen- 
(ion of it, which is dreadful. It is in the ap«- 
prehenfion of it that the horror of annihilatioa 
confifls.*' 

" When we were alone (lays IVfr. B.) I again 
introduced the fubjedl of death, and endea- 
voured to m^ntain^ that the fear of it might be 

got 
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got over. I told him, that David Hume had 
laid to me, that he was no more uneafy to think 
he Ihould not be after this Kfe, than that he had 
not been before he began to exift. — *' Sir (faid 
Johnlbn), if he really thinks {o, his perceptions 
are difturbed : he is mad : if he does not think 
fo, he lies. He may tell you, he holds his fin* 
ger in. the flaitie of a candle, without feeling 
pain ; would you believe him ? When he 
dies, he at leaft gives up all he has.'* — B. 
*' Foote, Sir, told me, that when he was very 
ill, he was not afraid to die." — J. ^^ It is not 
true. Sir. Hpld a piftol to Footers breaft, or to 
Hume's breaft, and threaten to kill them, aqd 
you*ll fee how they behave."— 5. " But may 
we not fortify our minds for the approach of 
death.*)" To this queftion he anfwered, in a 
pailion, ^^ No, Sir, let it alone. It matters not 
how a man dies, but how he lives. The a6l of 
dying is not of importance, it lafts fo fhort a 

*" Here (fays Mr. B.)il ani fcnftblc I was in the wrong, to 
bring before his view what he ever looked upon with horror ; 
fpr although when in a celeftial frame, in his < Vanity of Hui> 
man Wiihes/ he has fupppfed death to be < kind Na ure's figr 
iml fdr retreat/ from tnis ft ate of being to < a happier feat>* 
his thoughts upon this awful change were in general full of 
dlfmal apprehenfions. His mind reftrobled the vaft amphi- 
theatre at Rome. In the center ftood bis judgment, whichj 
like a mighty gIadiator> combated thofe appiehenficns thar> 
like the wild beafts of the Arena, were all around in cells, 
ready to be let out upon hiqu After a conflid, he drives thegi 
back into their dens; but ngt^ killing thein» they were fti.l af- 
fiiUbghio^."^ 

time/* 
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time."" He added (with an earned look), ^' A 
tnan knows it mull be fo, and fubmits* It will 
do him no good to whine.'* 

This fubjedl being refumed on another oc- 
cafion, Johnfon faid, *' Some people are not 
afraid of death, becaufe they look upon ialva- 
tion as the efFedl of an abfolute decree, and 
think they feel in themfelves the marksf of 
fan<ftification. Others, and thofe the moft ra- 
tional in my opinion,' look upon falvation as 
conditional ; and as they never can be fure that 
they have complied with the conditions, they 
arc afraid." 

A gentleman was mentioned to him as hav- 
ing been fonnerly gloomy from low fpirits, and 
much diftrefled by the fear of death, but as be- 
ing now uniformly placid, and contemplating 
his diilblution without any perturbation. — " Sir 
(faid Johnfon), this is only a difordered imagi- 
nation taking a different tufn." 

To Mrs. Williams, a little before her death, 
he faid, ** Oh I my friend, the approach of 
death is very dreadful. I am afraid to think on 
that which I know I cannot avoid. It is in vain 
to look round and round for that help which 
cannot be ^ had. Yet we hope and hope, and 
fancy that he who has lived to-day may live to- 
morrow. But let us learn to derive our hope 
only from God." 

Mr. 
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Mr. BoTwell and Johnibn having one day 
faltea ioto a very ierious frame of mind^ in 
which mutual expreffions of kindBefs palled 
between them, the former talked with regret of 
the fed inevitable certainty that one of theiq > 
muft furvive the other. — ^^ Yes, Sir (faid John- 
fon)9tbat is anafl^ing confideration. I re- 
member Swift> in one of his letters to Pope, 
(ay§, ^ I intend to come over, that we may 
meet once more ; and when we muft part, it id 
what happens to all human beings."— 5. "The 
hope that we (hall fee our departed friends 
again muft fupport the mind.'' — J. ** Why, yes 
Sir."-— 5. *^ There is a ftrange un>yiliingnefs to 
part with life, independent of ferious' fears as 
to futurity. A reverend friend of ours (nann 
ing him) tells me, that he feels an uncafinefs at 
the thoughts of leaving his houfe, his ftudy, 

his books."— 7. " This is foolilh in . 

A man need not T)e uneafy on thefe grounds; 
for, as he will retain his eonfcioufnefs, he 
may iay with the philolbpha*. Omnia mea mecum 

The horror of death which had always been 
^obfervablc in Dr. Johnfon appeared remarkably 
llrong one evening. " I ventured to tell him 
(fays Mr. B.) that I had been, for moments of 
my life, npt afraid of death ; therefore I could 
Xlippofe another man in that ftate of mind fbr a 

conH'-. 
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confido'ablc fpace of time. He ft&d, he never 
had a moment ia which death vtM not terrible 
to him. He added^ that it bad been obfenred, 
that fcarcely any man dies ijn public but with 
apparent refolution, from that defire 6f praife 
which never quits us.** It Twaffiobiervedj that 
Dr. Dodd feemed to be willing to die, a|Ki full 
of hopes and happinefs. ** Sir (faid he). Dr. 
Dodd would have given both his hands and 
both his legs to have lived. The better a man 
is, the more afraid is he of death, having a 
clearer view of infinite purity.** He owned, 
that our being in an unhappy uncertainty as to 
our falvation, was myfterious ; and faid, **Ah ! 
we mud wait till we are in another ilate of be- 
ing, to have many things explained to us.**<r«- 
Even the powerful mind of Johnfon ieemed 
foiled by futurity. But I thought (adds Mr. 
Bofwell) that the gloom of imcertainty in fo- 
lemn religious/peculation, being mingled with 
hope, was yet more confolatory than the emp- 
tinefs of infidelity. A man can live in thick air, 
but perifties in an exhaufted receiver.'* 

Dr. Johnibn was once much pleafed with a 
remark made by CJeneral Paoli : — ^^ That it is 
imppfiible not to be afraid of death ; and that 
thofe who at the time of dying are not afraid, 
are not thinking of death, but of applaufe, or 
ibmething clfe, which keeps death out of their 

fight ; 
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fight : lb tiiat all men are equally afraid of" 
death when they fee it ; only ibme have a power 
of turning their fight away fh)m it better than 
others/* 

Johnfon*8 own account of his views of fu- 
turity will appear truly rational ; and may, 
perhaps, imprefs the ynthinking with feriouf- 
nefs :— 

^* I never thought confidence with refpedl 10 
futurity any part of the charadler of a brave, 
a wife, or a good man. Bravery has' no place 
where it can avail nothing; wifdom imprefles 
ftrongly the confcioufnefs of thofe faults, of 
which it is, perhaps, itfelf an aggravation ; and 
goodncfs, always wifhing to be better, and 
imputing every deficiency to criminal negl igcnce, 
and every fault to voluntary comiption, never 
dares to fuppofe the condition of forgivenefs 
fulfilled, nor what is wanting in the crime fup- 
.plied by penitence. 

** This is the ftate of the beft ; but what mufl 
be the condition of him whofe heart will not 
fufi^er him to rank himfelf among the beft, or 
among the good ? Such muft be his dread 
of the approaching trial, as will leave him little 
attention to the opinion of thofe whom he is 
leaving for ever ; and the ferenity that is not felt, 
it can be no virtufe to feigu." 

The 
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ThefubjeA of grief for the lofi of relations 
and friends being one day introduced^ Mr. B. 
obfcrved, that it was ftrange to confidfer how 
foon it in general wears away. Dr, Taylor 
mentioned a gentleman of the neighbourhood 
as the only inftance he had ever known of a 
perfbn who had endeavoured to retain grief.— 
He told Dr. Taylor, that after his Lady*s deatb^ 
which afFe6led him deeply, he refolved that the 
grief, which he cheriOied with a kind of facred 
fondnefe, fhould be lafting ; but that he found 
he could not keep it long." — ^^ All grief (faid 
Johnfon) for what cannot in the courfe of na- 
ture be helped, foon wears away ; in fome 
fooner, indeed, in fbme later ; but it never 
continues very long, unlefs where there is mad- 
nefs, fuch -as will make a man have pride ib 
fixed in his mind, as to imagine himfelf a king, 
or any other pailion in an unrealbnable way : 
for all unneceflary grief is unwife, and there- 
fore will not be long retained by a found mind. 
If, indeed, the caufe of our grief is occafioned 
by our own mifconduA, if grief is mingled 
with remorfe of confcience, it fhould be laft- 
ing.? — 5. " But, Sir, we do not approve of a 
man who very foon forgets the lofs of a wife pr 
a friend." — 7. ** Sir, we dilapprovc of him, not 
becaufe he foon forgets his grief ; for the fooner 
it is forgotten the better ; but becaufe we fup- 

R pofe^ 
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pafe^ tiiat if he fbtgcts his wife or his friend 
foon, he has not had much affe£lion for them.** 
To one who had recently loft a wife, John- 
fon obferved, ^* The lofs which you ha\^ 
lately fufiered, t felt many years ago, and know 
therefore how mach has been taken from you, 
and how little help can be had fitnn confbia* 
tion. He that outlives a wife whom he has 
king loved, fees himlelf disjoined horn the ^nly 
mind that has the lame hopes, and fears, and 
interefi ; from the only companion with whom 
he has (hared much good or evil ; and wi& 
whom he could fet his mind at liberty, to re- 
trace the paft, or anticipate the fliture. The 
continuity of being is laceratedv ; the fettled 
courfe of (entiment and adion is flopped ; and 
life fiands fufpended and motionlefs, til) it \b 
driven by external caufes into a new channel. 
But the timeof fufpenfe is dreadful. 
i ^*Our firft recourfe in this diflreflcdfblitude is, 
perhaps for want of habitual piety, to a gloomy 
acquielcence in neceffity. Of two mortal be-* 
ings, one muft lofe the other ; but furdy tbew 
is a higher and better comfort to be drawn fix)m > 
the conlideration of that Pit>vidence which 
watches over all, and a belief that the living 
and the dead are equally in the bands of Gon^ 
who will reunite thofe whom he has feparated^ 
•r who fees that it is bed: not to reunite.^' 

Jobafon 



Jolinfon himfelf wais very much ajfFc<Sled by 
the death of bis mother, and fent to Mr. Bof- 
vvell to come and alRft him to compofe hU 
mind, which indeed waa extremely agitated.-^ 
He lamented that all ferioud and religious cofi- 
rerlation was banilhed from tbe focicty of men^ 
though great advantages might be derived from^ 
it. All acknowledged, he faid, what hardly 
any body pradifed, the obligation we were un- 
der of making the concerns of eternity the go-- 
veming principles of our lives. Every man, he 
obferved, at laft wifties for retreat : he fees his 
expedlations frufllrated in the world, and begiriB 
to wean himfelf from it^ and to prepare for ever<p 
lafting feparalioil. 

Mr. B. one day mentioned to him> that b^ 
had feen the execution of feveral convi^b at 
Tyburn, and that none of them feemed to be 
tinder any concern.-—" Moft of them, Sir (fakl 
Johnfon), have never thought atall.'*-^if. ^^But 
h not the fear of death natural to man ?>"— 7. 
^^ So much fo. Sir, that the whole of life is 
but keeping away the thoughts of it.*' He 
Ihen, in a low and eameft tone, tajked of his 
meditating upCHi the awful hour of his own diC- 
folutton, and in what manner he (hould conduift 
himfelf upon that occafion : " I know not (laid 
he) whether I fliould wi(h to have a friend by 
mc^ or have it all between God aqd myfelf.'* 

Ra They 
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They afterward talked of the melancholy end 

of a gentleman who had defboyed himfelf.— * 

Johnfon obfcrvcd, ^^ It was owing to imaginary 

difficulties in his affairs, which, had he talked 

with any friend, would (bon have van iflied.^ — 

£. " Do you think. Sir, that all who commit 

fuicide are mad ?" — J. " Sir, they arc often 

not univerfally diibrdered in their intelledls, hut 

one paffion prefles fo upon them, that they 

yield to it, and commit fuicide, as a paffion- 

ate man will ftab another/* He added, " I 

have often thought, that after a man has taken 

the refolution to kill himfelf, it is not courage 

in hira to do any thing, however defperate, be-^ 

caufe he has nothing to fear." — Gk)ldfmith 

(who was in the room) faid, " I don't fee that." 

— y. ^^ Nay, why Ihould not you fee what 

every one elfe fees ?*' — G. ^^ It is for fear of fome- 

thing that he has refolved to kill himfelf ; and 

will not that timid difpoiition reftrain him ?" — 

7. '* It does not fignify that the fear of fome- 

thing made himrelblvc ; it is upon the ftate.of h'\9 

mind after the refolutioa 13 taken that I argue^ 

Suppofe a man, either from fear or pride, or 

confcience, or whatever motive, has refolved 

to kill himfelf, when once the refolution is taken 

he has nothing to fear. He may then go and 

take the King of Pruffia by the nofe, at the 

bead of bis army. Ije cannot fear the rack, 

who 
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■who Is refolved to kill himfelf.^ When Euftac« 
Budge! was walking down to the Thames, de- 
termined to drown himfelf, he might, if he 
pleafed, without any apprehenfion of danger, 
have turned afide, and tirft fet fire to St. James's 
palace." 

The fubjeft at another time turning on the 
helief in ghofts, Johnfon faid, " Sir, I make a 
diftinflion between what a man may experience 
by the mere ftrength of his imagination, and 
what imagination cannot poflibly produce. — 
Thus, fuppofe I Ihould think that I faw a form 
and heard a voice cry, * Johnfon, you are a 
very wicked fellow, and unlefs you repent you 
will certainly be puniftied ;' my own unwor- 
thinefs is fo deeply imprefled upon my mind, 
that I might imagine I thus faw and heard, and 
therefore I fhould not believe that an external 
communication had been made to me. But it 
a form fhould appear, and a voice thould tell 
me that a particular man had died at a parti- 
cular place, and a particular hour, a fa6t which 
I had no apprehenfion of, nor any means of 
knowing, and this faift with all its circumftancea 
fhould afterwards be unqueflionably proved, I 
Hiould, in that cafe be perfuaded that I had fu- 
pematural intelligence imparted to me." 

Mr. Bofwell gives us what he declares to be 

a trvie and fair flatement of Johnfon's way of 

« J thinking 
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thinking upon the queflion whether departed 
(piriti are ever permitted to appear in this world, 
pr in any way to operate upon human life. 
« He has (feye Mr. B.) been ign'orantly hiifre^ 
prefented as weakly credulous upon that fub- 
jei5l ; and, therefore, though I feel an inclina- 
tibn to difdain and treat with filent contempt 
ib foolifh a notion concerning my iIluftrioi» 
friend, yet, as I find it has gained ground, it 
■is neeelTary to refute' it. The real fact then is, 
that Johnfon had a very philolbphical mind, 
«nd fuch a rational refpedt for teftiinony, as to 
make him fubmit his underftanding to wliat 
wa& authentically proved, though he could not 
eemprebend why it was fo. Being thus dif- 
pofed, he was willing to inquire into the trutt) 
lof any relation of fupematural agency, a general 
t)elief of which has prevailed in all nations 
and ages. But fo far was he from being 
the dupe of implicit faith, that he examined 
the matter with a jealous attention, and no 
Jnah was more ready to refute its fallljood whei^ 
he had difcovered it." 

Of apparitions he oiice took qccafion to ob- 
fcrve, " A total difbelief of them is ad^erfe to 
the opinion of the cxiftence of the foul between 
death and the laft day ; the qiieilion limply is, 
Whether departed fpiritsever have the power of 
jiuikK^ thenilelves perceptible to us ? A man 
whcj 
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irbo thiBl^s he has icen an apporkioo can ooljf 
bo conTioced himfelf ; his authority will not 
convince another ; and his convi^iian^ if ra- 
tional^ n^ufi be founded on beingtold ioraethinig^ 
which cannot be known but by fnpematoral 
ineans.'* 

jQhnfpn mentioQed a thing as not nn&equent^ 
iaani^3 the being cai/edy that is^ hearing one^# 
pame pionounced by the voice of a known perfon 
at a great diiiance^ &r beyond the pollibility of 
^ing T^achtd by any £3und uttered by human 
organs. '^ An acquaintance (fays Mr. B.), on 
wbc/e veracity I can depend^ told me, that 
walking home one cv^nii^ to Kilmarnock, 
|ie heanl himfelf called from a wood, by the 
lEoice of a brother who had gone to America ; 
H^d the next pack^ brought acccHints of that 
brother's death/' Mr* Macbean aflbted, that 
this inexplicable calling was a thing very well 
i:t)awn.-^I>. Johafon iaid^ that one day at 
Oxford, as he was turning the key of his 
<)hamber, he heard his mother diflindlly call 
Sam^ She «r^ thf» at litcfa^ld ; Jp^ul nothing 
fpiiied* 

Mr- BoAvell ^c day &id^ ^^ I do not know 
Whetberthere ar^ any well^itteiled (lories of tl^ 
^ippesrance of ghofis. You know there is a 
Vinous account of th<^ apparition of Mrs. Vealj 
pre^^ «o^Dr4ii»coimi on Death/'-^oHHSOK. 

%4 '"^^^ 
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*^ I believe, Sir, that is given up. I think the 
woman declared upon her death-bed that it 
was a lie.'* — B. f^ This objection is made 
againft the truth of ghofts appearing : that if 
they are in a ftate of happinefs, it would be a 
punifhment to them to return to this world ; 
^ndif they are in a ftate of mifery, it would 
bje giving them a refpite.'*— 7. *^ Why, Sir, as 
the happinefs or milery of unembodied fpirits 
does not depend upon place, but is intellec- 
tual, we cannot lay that they are lefs happy or 
left miferable by appearing upon earth. It is 
wonderful, however, that five thoufand years 
have now elapfed fince the creation of the 
"world, and ftill it is undecided whether or not 
^here has been an inftance of the fpirit of any 
perfon appearing after death. All argument 
is againft it ; but all belief is for it." 

On the fubjedl of our lituation in a future 
ftate, he faid, ** The happinefs of an unem- 
bodied fpirit will conlift in a confcioufnefs of 
the favour of God, in the contemplation of 
truth, and in the poflcflion of felicitating ideas.*' 
*^ But, Sir (faid Mr. Bofwell), is there any harm 
in our forming to ourfelves conje6lures as to 
tiie particulars of our happinefs, though the 
fcripture has laid but very little on the fubjeft ? 
* We know not what we fhall her— J. *' Sir, 
there is no harm. What philofophy fuggefts 

. ^ to 



to US on this topic is probable . wbat fcriptuie 
tells us is certain. Dr. Henry More has car- 
ried it as far as philofophy can. You may buy 
both his theological and philofbphical works ia 
two volumes folio, for about eight (hillings."— 
B. " One of the moft pleafing thoughts is, that 
we fhall fee our friends again." — J. ^^ Yes, 
Sir ; but you muft conlider, that when we are 
become purely rational, many of our friend- 
Ihips will be cut off. Many friendftiips are 
formed by a community of fenfual pleafurcs : 
all thefe will be cut off. We form many friend- 
ihips with bad men, becaufe they have agree- 
able qualities, and they can be ufeful to us. — 
We form many friendftiips by miflake, imagin- 
ing people to be different from what they really 
are. After death, we ftiall fee every one in a 
true light. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting 
our relations : but then all relationftiip is dif- 
folved ; and we fliall have no regard for one 
perfon more than another, but for their real 
value. However, we ftiall have either the fatis- 
fadlion of meeting our friends, or be fatisfied 
without meeting them." — B. ^* Yet, Sir, wc 
fee in fcripture, that Dives ftill retained an 
anxious concern about his brethren." — J. 
*^ Why, Sir, we muft either fuppofe that paflagc 
to be metaphorical, or hold with many divines, 
and all the Furgatorians^ that departed fouls 

do 
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io not alt at once arrive at the ntnuxft perfbdiob 
of whkh they are capable." — B. ^ I thinL^ Sir, 
that is a very rational fuppoikion.^ — J. " Why 
yes^ Sir ; but we do not know it b a true one, 
^here is no harm in believing it : bat yoa miift 
not compel others to make it an article of faith j 
for it is not revealed." —5. " Do yoa thiid:^ 
Sir^ it is wrong in a man who holds the doo- 
frine of purgatory to pray for the fouls of hia 
deceafed frieqds V'—J. « Why no, Sir/'~^. 
f^I have been told, that in the Liturgy of the 
Epifcopal Church of Scotland, there was a fonn 
f)f prayer for tb^ dead." — J. ^'Sir,itis noft in the 
Liturgy which Laud framed fac the Epifcopal 
Church of Scotland : if there i$ a Liturgy cdder 
ihan that, I (hould be glad to fee itr-^B. '^As 
to our employment in a^ future ilate, the facred 
^ttngs fay little. The Revelation^ however, 
of St. John gives us many ideas, and particu- 
larly mentions mufic." — J. ^t Why, Sir, ideas 
nuft be given you by means of fbmething 
which you know : and as to mufic, there are 
fome philofophers and divines who have puun* 
tained that we (hall not be fpirituaiizcd to fuch 
a degree, but that Ibmething of matter, very 
much refined, will remain. In that cafe, ibh^ 
may make a part df our future felicity." 

In another converfation, Mr. Bofwell men-: 
tioned a kind of religious Robinhood Socie^^ 

which 



frhich met every Sunday evening at Coacbr 
ynaker's Hall for free debate ; and that the fubr 
Jedl for that night was the text which relates^ 
>vitb other miracles, that which happened at 
pur Saviour's death, ' And the graves were 
ppened^ and many bodies of the faints which 
|lept arofe, and came out of the graves after hi^ 
refurredlion, and went into the holy city, andapr 
reared unto many.* — -Mrs. Hall obfervcd, that it 
was a very curious fubje<5l, and (he fhould like 
to hear it difcufled. Johnfon (fomewhat warm- 
ly) faid, " One would not go to fuch a place to 
bear it, — one would not be feen in fuch a place 
— to give c6untenance to fuch a meeting."— 
V But, Sir (faid fhc to Johnfon), I fhould like 
^o hear ycu difcufs it." He fcemed reludlant 
to engage in it*. She talked of the refurredHon 
pf the human race in general, and maintained 
that we (hall be raifed with the fame bodies.— 
*^ Nay, Madam (returned Johnfon), we fee that 
it is not to be the fame body ; for the Scripture 
pfcs the illuftration of grain fown, and we know 
that the grain which grows is not the fame witb^ 
what is fown. You cannot fuppofe that we 
fhall rife with a difcafed body ; it is enough if 
there be fuch a famenefs as to diilinguifh iden- 
tity of perfon." 

The Reader will, no doubt, be defirous of 
{earning how Johnson fupported that awful 
crifis, of which he, through life, exprefled fo 
much dread. In 
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In bis lad illnefSj with that native fortitude 
which amidft all his bodily diftrefs and mental 
fufFerings never forfook him, he afked Dr. 
Brocklefby, as a man in whom he had confi- 
dence, to tell him plainly whether he could 
recover. " Give me (faid he) a dire6l anfwer/* 
The potior having firft afked him, if he could 
bear the whole truth, which way foever it might 
lead, and being anfwered that he could, de- 
clared that in his opinion be could not recover 
without a miracle. " Then (faid Johnfon) I 
will take no more phyfic, not even my opiates : 
for I have prayed that I may render up my foul 
to God unclouded." In this refolution he per- 
fevered ; and at the fame time ufcd only the 
weakeft kinds of fuftenance. 

For fome time before his death, all his fears 
were calmed and abfbrbed by the prevalence 
of his faith, and his truft in the merits and pro- 
pitiation of our Redeemer. He talked often 
about the necellity of faith in the facrifice of the 
Redeemer, as ncccflary, beyond all good works 
whatever, for the falvation of mankind. 

The Do61or, from the time that he was cer- 
tain his death was near, appeared to be perfedlly 
rcfigned, was feldom or never fretful or out of 
temper, and often faid to his faithful fervant, 
Francis BaAer, who gave this account, " At- 
tend, Francis^ to the falvation of your foul, 

whicU 



^s the objeA of greateft importance." He alfo 
explained to him paflages in the Scripture^ and 
fecmed to have pleafure in talking upon reli- 
gious fubjedls. 

On Monday, the thirteenth of Decembec 
1784, the day on which he died, a Mifs 
MorriS) daughter to a particular friend of 
his, dalled, and faid to Francis, that Ihe begged 
to be permitted to fee the Do6lor,that ihe might 
carnelily requeft him to give her his bleffing. 
Francis wetit into the room, followed by the 
young lady, and delivered the meflagr. The 
Dodlor turned himfelf in the bed, and faid,— - 
** God blefs you, my dear T' Thefe were the 
laft words he fpoke. His difficulty of breath- 
ing increafed till about fcvcn o'clock irt the 
evening, when Francis and Mrs* Defmoulins, 
who were fitting in the room, obferving that the 
noife he made in breathing had ceafed, went 
to the bed fide, and found that he was dead. 

About two days after his death, the follow- 
ing account was communicated to Mr. Malonc, 
in a letter by the Hoq. John Byng : 

. << I Havb had a long converfaltion with Cawftoni who fat 
up with Dr. Johnfon, from nine o'clock on Sunday evening, 
till ten o'clock on Monday morning. And from what I can 
gather from him, it Ihould feem, that Dr. Johnfon was pef*. 
(Miy compofcd ; fteady in hope, and refigned to death* Ac 
4ie interval of each hour, they aflifted him to fit op in his bed, 
tnd move his legs, which were in much pain ; when he regu*» 
hxty tddreflied himfelf to fervent prayer: and though fome« 

timet 
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timet his voice failed himt his fenfes never did during tk^ 
time. The only fofteiiaBoe he received was Qydtr and water* 
He faid his mind was pieparedi and the time to his dilTolv* 
tion Teemed long. At fix in the morning he enquired the 
hoar> and on being informed, faid, that all went on regularly^ 
md he felt he had but a few hours to live; 

^ At ten o'cloek in the morning, he parted from Cawflon^ 
ftyingi « Yott fhould not detain Mr. Windhanii's fervantt--*^! 
thank you : bear my remembrance to your maften' Cawfloa 
hys, that no man could appear more colle6\ed, morr devout^ 
^lefs terrified at the thoughts of the approaching minute, 
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Mr. Bos WELL one day ftated an anxidiii 
thought^ by which a fincerc Chriftian might 
be difturbcd, even when confcious of having 
lived a good life, fo far as confiftent with hu-^ 
man infirmity ; he might fear that be ftiould 
iaflerwards fall away, and be guilty of fuch 
crimes as would render all his former religioa 
vain. Could there be, he afkcd, upon thisawe^ 
ful fubjcft, fuch a thing as balancing of ac-- 
tounts ? Suppofe a man who has led a good 
life for feven years commits an a6l of wicked-^ 
nefs, and inftantly dies ; will his former good 
lift have any cffedt in his favour ? — ^* Sir (faid 
iohnfon), if a man has led a good life for feveti 
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Jtst% and then is hurried by pafTion to do what 
is wrong, and is fuddenly carried off, depcnti 
upon it he will have the reward of his feveti 
years* good life; Gon will not take a catch of 
him. Upon this principle Richard Banter 
bcfieves that a fuicide may be fared. If (feid 
he) itihould beobjeded, that what I maintaitt 
may encourage fuicide, I anfwer, I am not to 
Id! a i« to prevent it"— 5, ** But does not 
ftc text (ay, * As the tree falls, ib it mud lie f*- 
y. ^ Yes, Sir ; as the tree falls : but (after at 
litde paufe) — ^that is meant as to the general 
ftfaite of the tiec, not what is the efFe^ of a fud«- 
denUaa." In (hort (as Mr. B. obfeiTes), he 
iaterprsted the exptieflk>n as referring tocondi- 
tkxi^ not to po&tion«. The common notion, 
therefore, ieems to be aToneous ; and Shen-* 
ftoae*s witty remark on Divines trying to give 
the tree zjerki upon a death-bed, to make it lie 
i&voiinbly, is not well-founded. 

While Johnfon and Mr. Bofwdl ftood ii| 
€alm oiMifeienoe by themselves in a garden, at 
a pretty late hour, one ferene autumn night, 
looking up to the heavens, the dilcourfe turned 
<m the fubje& of a future (late. — ^* Sir (laid 
Johnfon), I do not imagine that all things will 
be made dear to us immediately after death ; 
but thsA the waya of Providence will be ex-^ 
pUoed to w very gradually." Mr. B. afked^ 

whether. 
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whether^ although the words of fome ttxU of 
Scripture fecmed ftrong in fupport of the dread-' 
ful dodlrine of an eternity of punifhinent^ we 
might not hope that the denunciation was figu- 
rative, and would not literally be executed. — ^ 
Johnfon replied, " Sir, you are to coniider the 
intention of punifliment in a future ftate. We 
have no reafon to be fure that we fhall then be 
no longer liable to offend againft Goi>* We 
do not know that even the angels are quite in a 
fiate of fecurity ; nay, we know 'that fomc of 
them have fallen* It may, therefore, perhaps 
be neceflary, in order to preferve both men and 
angels in a ftate of redlitude, that they ihould 
have continually before them the punifhmentof 
thofe who have deviated from it ; but we may 
hope, that by fome other means a fall from rec- 
titude may be prevented. Some of the texts of 
Scripture upon this fubjedl are, as you obferve^ 
indeed ftrong; but they may admit of a miti-^ 
gated interpretation.'* He talked upon this 
aweful and delicate, queflion in a gentle tone^ 
and as if afraid to be decifive. 

At another time, fpeaking of the inward 
Kgbt to which fome methodifts pretended, he 
{aid, it was a principle utterly incompatible 
with focial or civil fecurity- " If a man (faid 
he) pretends to a principle of a6lion of which 
I can know nothings nay^ not fo much as that 

i> he 



he Iras it, but only that he pretends to it ; how 
can I tell what that perfon may be prompted 
to do ? When a perfon profefles to be govern^ 
ed by a written afcertained law^ I can then 
know where to find him." 

Mrs. Knowles once mentioned, as a prc>* 

fcly te to Quakerifm, Mifs — , a young lady 

well known to Dr. Johnfon, for whom he had 
fhewn much afFe<5lion ; while fhe ever had, 
and ftill retained, a gr«at refpedl for him. 
Mrs* Knowles at tlie (ame time took an (Oppor- 
tunity of letting him know, " that the amiable 
young creature was forry at finding that he 
was offended at her leaving the church of Eng- 
land, and embracing a fimplcr faith ;" and, in 
the gentleft and moil perfuafive manner, foli- 
cited his kind indulgence for what was fin- 
cerely a matter of confcience. Johnfon faid 
{frowning very angrily), " Madam, fhe is an 
odious wench. She could not have any pro- 
per convi6lion xthat it was her duty to change 
h^ religion, which is the mofl important of 
all flibje^ls, and (hould be fiudied with all care, 
and with all the helps we can get. She knew 
/lo more of the Church which fhe left, and 
that which fhe embraced, than fhe did of the 
difference between the Copernican and Ptole- 
jnaick fyflems.'* — Mrs. Knowles. *^ She 

kad the New Teftament before her.''^^— John^- 

I 

S SQIC. 
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son. " Madam, (he could not undprftand 
the New Teftamerit, the moft difficult book 
in the world, for which thethidy of a life t» 
tequired." — Mrs. K. " It is clear as to effen- 
tials." — y. " But not as to contrbverfial points; 
The heathens were cafily converted, becaufe 
they had ridtbing to give np ; but we ought 
not, without very flrong conviiftion indeed, 
to defert the religion in which we have been 
educated. That is the religion given you, the 
religion in which it miiy be faid Providence 
has placed you. If you live confcientioufly in 
that religion, you may be (afe ; but error is 
dangerous indeed, if you err when you choofi: 
a religion for yourfelf." — MrS. K. '* Muftwe 
then go by implicit faith ?*' — y. " Why, 
Madam, the grcatefl part of our knowledge 
is implicit ftith ; and as to religion, have we 
Beard all that a difciple of Conflicius, all that 
a Mah'omctan can fay for himfelf ?" He then 
rofe again intopaffion, and attacked the young 
{jroftlyte in the fevcrcft terms of reproach. 
Mr. BoAvell oWerved, that the eflfentld part <rf 
religion was piety, a devout intercourfe with 
the Divinity ; and that many a man was a qua- 
ker without knowing it. 

A Quaker having objected to the *' obfer- 
vance of days, and months, and ycira," John- 
ton anfwered, " The Cliurcb does not fuper- 
5 liitioufly 
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ftitioufly obferve days, merely as days, but as 
memorials of important facfts. Chriftmas might 
oe kept as well upon one day of the year as 
another ; but there (bould be a ftated day for 
commemorating the birth of our Saviour, be- 
cause there is danger that what may be done 
on any day will be negle6led.** 

In a party one day, confiiling only of Mr. 
Seward, Mr. Bofwell, and the Do6lor, Ho- 
race having been mentioned, Mr. Bofwell faid, 
^ There is a great deal of thinking in his 
works. One finds there almoft every thing 
but religion/' — Seward. " He fpeaks of his 
returning to it in his Ode Parcus Deorum^cultor 
et infrtquens^^ — Johnson. " Sir, he was not 
in eameft ; this was merely poetical.** — Bos- 
WKLL, ^* There arc, I am afraid, many peo- 
ple who have no religion at all." — S. " And 
fenfible people too."— 7. ^^ Why, Sir, not 
fenfible in that refpe6l. There mull be either 
a natural or moral ftupidity, if one lives in a 
total negleift of fo very important a concern." 
— ^y•*^ I wonder that there fhould be people 
without religion." — J. ^^ Sir, you need not 
wonder at this, when you confider how large a 
proportion of almoft every man's life is pafled 
without thinking of it. I myfelf was for fome 
years totally regardlefs of religion ; it had 
dropped out of my mind. It was at an early 

s % part 
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part of my life. Sicknefs bi^cjught it back, and 
I hope I have never loft it fince/* — B. " My 
dear Sir> what a man muft you have been with- 
out religion ! Why you muft have gone on 
drinking, and fwearing, and — ." J. (with 
a fmile) " I drank enough and fwore enough, 
to be {urer—S. '' One fhould think that 
ficknefs, and the view of death, would make 
more men religious." — J. ^^ Sir, they do not 
know how to go about it ; they have not the 
firft notion. A man who has never had reli- 
gion before, no more grows religious when he 
is fick, than a man who has never learnt figures 
can count when he has need of calculation." 
A gentleman was mentioned as being too 
i ready to introduce religious difcourfe upon all 

f occafions. Johnfon obferved^ ^^ Why yes. 

Sir, he will introduce religious difcourfe with- 
out feeing whether it will end in inftru6lion 
and improvement, or produce fome prophane 
jeft. He would introduce it in the company 
of ******, and twenty more fuch-" 

Mr. Bofvvell mentioned the Do6lor's excel- 
lent diftindlion between liberty of conlcience 
and liberty of teaching *. Johnfon faid,^ 
** 0)nlider, Sir ; if you have children whom 
you wifh to educate in the principles of the 
ehurch of England, and there comes a Quaker 

♦ Ante> Page 216. 

who 
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who tries to pervert them to his principles, 
you would drive away the Quaker. You, 
would not trull to the predomination of right, 
which you believe is in your opinions ; you 
ivould keep wrong out of their heads. Now 
the vulgar are the children of the Slate. If any 
one attempts to teach them do<ftrines contrary 
to what the State approves, the magiftrate may 
and ought to reftrain him." — S. " Would 
yoa reftrain private converfation, Sir ?'* — 
y. " Why, Sir, it is difficult to fay where pri- 
vate converfation begins, and where it ends. 
If we three fhould difcufs even the great quef- 
tion concerning the exiftence of a Supreme 
Being by ourfelves, we ihould not be reftrain- 
ed ; for^ that would be to put an end to all im* 
provement ; but if we Ihould difcufs it in the 
prefence of ten boarding-fchool girls, and as 
many boys, I think the magiftrate would- do 
well to put us in the ftocks, to finifti the de^ 
bate there." 

A gentleman once exprefled a wifh to go 
and live three years at Otaheite or New Zea^ 
land, in order to obtain a full acquaintance 
with people fo totally different from all that we 
have ever known, and be iatisfied wkat pure 
nature can do for man. — ^Johnson. ^* What 
could you learn. Sir ? What can favages tell, 
but wbat they themfelves have fe^n ? Of th^ 

» 3 paft. 
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paft, or the inviiible, they can tcl! qothiog. 
The inhabitants, of Otaheite and New 2iealand 
are not in a ftate of pure nature ; fpr it is plain^ 
they-broke off from fome other people. Had 
they grown out of the ground, you might have 
judged of a ftate of pure nature Fanciful 
people may talk of a mythology being amongft 
them, but it muft be invention. They have 
once had religion, which has been gradually 
debafed ; and what account of their religion 
can you fuppofe to be learnt from favages ? 
Only confider. Sir, our own ftate : our reli- 
gion is . in a book ; we have an order of mea 
whoft duty it is to teach it ; we have one day 
in the week fet apart for it,, and this is in ge- 
neral pretty well obferved ; yet alk the firft tea 
grofe men you meet, and hear what they caa 
tell of their religion." 

Mr. Murray one day praifed the ancient 
philofophers for the candour and good humo^ 
with which thofe of different fe6ls difputed 
^ith each other. " Sir (faid Johnfqn) they, 
difpiited with good humour, becaufe they werQ 
not in earneft as to religion. Had the ancients 
k^een ferious in their belief, we ftiould not 
have had their Gods exhibited in the manner 
ive find them reprefented in the Poets. The 
people would not have fuffered it. They dif- 
puted Avith good humour upon their fanciful 

theories^ 



theories, bccaiife they wexc not intereftcd in 
(he truth of them ; when a man h^s nothing to 
iofe, he may be in good humour with his oppo- 
nent. Acqordiiigly, you fee in Lucian tha^ the 
Epicurean, whp argues only negatively, keeps 
his temper; the Stoick, whp has fprnething 
pofitive topreferve, grows.angry. Being angry 
with one who controverts an opinion which you 
value, is a ncccijary confcqucnce of the unea- 
finefs which you feel. Every man who attacks 
my belief di^lini(hes in fome degree my confi- 
dence in it, and therefore makes me uneafy ; 
^nd I am angry with him who makes me un- 
caiy, Tbofe only who believed in revelatioa 
have been angry at having their f^ith called in 
qiioftipn, bccaufe they only had fomething 
upon which they cpiild reft as matter of fadl." 
Mr. MuKU^AY, ^^ It feems to me that we are 
pqt fingry at a .man for controverting an opi- 
nion which we believe and value ; we rather 
pity him/'rt-JfoniisoN. " Why, Sir ; to be 
fqre wj^en you wiih a man to have that belief 
jvhich ypu think is of infinite advantage, you 
wiih well to him ; but your prim^^ry confider- 
ation is your own quiet^ If a madman wer^ 
to como into this room with a ftick in his 
band, no doubt we. fhould pity the ilatec^his 
inind ; but our primary coqfideration wonld be 
^Q takp care of ourfelves. We fhoiild knock 

8 4 bim 
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him do*^n firft, and pity him afterwards. No, 
Sir ; every man will difpute with great good 
humour upon a fubjedl in which he is not inte- 
refted. I will difpute very calmly upon the 
probability of another man's fon being hanged ; 
but if a man zealoufly enforces the probability 
that my own fon will be hanged, I fhall cer- 
tainly not be in a very good humour with him." 
Mr. Bofwell added this illuftration, " if a man 
endeavours to convince me that my wife, whom 
I love very much, and in whom I place great 
confidence, is a difagreeable woman, and is 
even unfaithful to me, I (hall be very angry, 
for he is putting me in fear of being unhappy." 
— Murray. "But, Sir, truth will always 
bear an examination." — Johnson. ^^ Yes, 
Sir, but it is painful to be forced to defend it. 
Confider, Sir, how (hould you like, though 
confcioLis of your innocence, to be tried before 
a jury for a capital crime, once a week." 

Talking of devotion, he faid, " Though it 
be true that ' God dwelleth not in temple^ 
made with hands,' yet in this ftate of beings 
pur minds are qiore pioufly affected in places 
appropriated to divine worfhip, than in others. 
Some people have a particular room in their 
houfe where they fay their prayers ; of this I 
do not difapprove, as it may animate their 
4cvotion^'- 

He 
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Hg faid alfo, " that to find a fubftitution 
for violated morality was the leading feature in 
all pervcrlions of religion." 

A fedlary being mentioned, who was a very 
religious man, and not only attended regularly 
on public wor{hip with thofe of his commu^ 
nion, but made a particular ftudy of the Scrip- 
tures, and even wrote a commentary on fome 
parts of them, yet was known to be very licen- 
tious in indulging himfelf with women ; main* 
taining that pien are to be favcd by faith alone, 
and that the Chriflian religion had not pre^ 
fcribed any fixed rule for the intercourfe be- 
tween the fexes ;" Johnfon faid, " Sir, there 
is no trufling to that crazy piety/* 

At another time he faid, ^^ The morality of 
an a6lion depends on the motive from which 
we aft. If I fling half a crown to a beggar 
with intention to break his head, and he picks 
it up and buys vi6luals with it, the phyfical 
efFe6l is good ; but with refpedl to me the 
adtion is very wrong. So religious exercifes, 
if not performed with an intention to pleafc 
God, avail us nothing. As our Saviour fays 
of thofe who perform them from other motiv^^, 
^ Verily they have their reward,'' 

A queftion being introduced as having been 
much agitated in the Church of Scotland, 
wh^^r th^ plaim of }ay-patrons to prefent 

miniil^ 
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minklers to paiifhcs be well founded ; 9nd 
fuppofing it tq b^ wdl fovinded^ whether it 
ought to be exercifcd without the concurrence 
of the people ? Johnfon faid, the fubje6l was 
iveU treated in the ^ Defence pf Pluralities ;* 
and although he thought that a patron (hould 
excrcife his right with tendemefs to the incli- 
nations of the people of a parifh, he was yery 
clear as to his right. He then proceeded tq 
didlate an argument at large on the fubje6l, 
jQS fuppofing the queftion to be agitated before 
•^ general aflembly. 

On another occalion Mr. Bofwell intro- 
duced a pommon fubje<Sl of complaint, the 
very fmall falaries which many puratcs have^ 
Bud maintained;^ *^ that no map iho^id be in^ 
veiled with the cjiaradlcr pf a clergyman, un- 
]efs be has a fecurity for fuch an income as wiU 
enable him tp appear refpedtable ; that there- 
fore a clergyman (hould not be allowed to 
have a curate, unlcfs be gives l^ino a hundred 
pounds a year ; if he cannot dp thfit^ let hini 
perform the duty himfclf.'' — Johnibn obferyed, 
** To be fure, Sir, it is wrong that any cler- 
gyman fhould be without a reafonable income ; 
but as the church revenues wer« fadly dinii- 
niihed at the Reformation, the clergy whQ 
have livings cannot afibrd, in many inilances^ 
to give good falaries ito curates, without leav- 
ing 



%t)gthtm&hfi$ ^00 little ; and if no curate mcvQ 
tQ b^ permitted, unlcfs he had a hai^dr^d 
pounds a year, their mimhcr would be very 
fmall, which would be a difadvaotage, a§ then 
there would be oo fuch choice 4ti the nurfery 
for the church, curates being candidates for 
the higher ecclcfiaftical officcS;, accordifig tp 
their nierit and good behaviour," He ex^ 
plained the iyften^ of the Bnglifh Hiexarchy 
exceedingly well. *^ It i^ not thought fit (faid 
he) to truft a man vi^ith the care of a parifli, till 
he ha3 given prpof as a purate that he (hall 
dcferv^ fuch a truft." This is an excellent 
theory ; and Ktha praSice were according to it, 
the Churph of England would be admirable 
indeed. However, as Dr. Johofon once ob- 
ferved as to the Univerfities, bad pradlice does 
not infer that the conjiilution is bad. 

The fubjedl of the inecjuality of the livings 
of the clergy of England, and the icanty pro- 
vifions of fome of the curates was refumed at 
another ^ime, when Johnfon faid, ^ It cannot 
be helped. You mull confider, that the reve- 
nues of the clergy are not at the difpofal of 
the State, like the pay of the army. Different 
men have founded different churches ; and 
fome arc better endowed, fome worfe. The 
State cannot interfere and make an equal divi- 
fipn of what has been particularly appropri- 
ated. 
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ated. Now when a clergyman has but a fmall 
living, or even two fmall livings, he can afford 
very little to a curate." 

Joblifon*s old fellow-collegian Mr. Edwards, 
who has been mentioned before, once cxprefled 
a wiih that he had continued at college. 
Johnfon alked, " Why do you wifh that, Sir ?'* 
Edwards. " Becaufe I think I fhould have 
had a much eafier life than mine has been. I 
^ould have been a parfon, and had a good 
living, like Bloxam and feveral others, and 
lived comfortably.'*-— Johnson. " Sir, the 
life of a parfon,ofa confcientious clergyman, is 
not ealy. I have always confidered a clergy- 
man as the father of a larger faniily than he is 
able to maintain. I would rather have Chan- 
cery fuits upon my hands than the cure of 
fouls. No, Sir, I do not envy a clergyman's 
life as an eafy life, nor do I envy the clergy- 
man who makes it an eafy life." 

In one of his Journals was found the follow- 
ing fcheme of life for Sunday : " Having 
lived (as he with tendernefs of confcience ex- 
prefles himfelf) not without an habitual reve- 
rence for the Sabbath, yet without that atten- 
tion to its religious duties which Chriftianity 
requires ; 

«< To rife early, and in order to i?, to go to flecp early 
tn Saturday* 

2. <* To 
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c. ^ To ufe fome extraordinary devotion in the 

morning- 

3. ". To examine the tcnoux of my life, and particu- 
larly the laft week ; and to mark my advance^ in religion, 
or receflion from it. 

4« " To read the Scripture methodically with fuch 
helps a8 are at hand. 

5. " To go to church twice. 

6. " To read books of Divinity, either fpcculative or 
pradlical. 

7. '* To inftrudl my family. 

8. << To wear off by meditation any worldly foil con« 
traded in the week." 

Prom another of his Journals was tranfcribed 
what follows : 

« At church, Odl.— 65. 

** To avoid all iingularity* 

*' To come in before fervice, and compofe my mind by 
meditation, or by reading fome portions of fcripture. 

** If I can hear the fermon to attend to it, unlefs at. 
tention be more trcublefome than ufeful. , 

** To confider the zd of prayer as a repofal of myfelf 
ypon God, and a refignation of all into his holy hand/' 

He faid he would not Iwive Sunday kept with 
^gid feverity and gloom, but with a gravity 
and fimplicity of behaviour. 

Johnfbn and Mr. Bofwell were once at 
Southill church together, and it being the firft 
Sunday of the month, and the holy facrament 
adminiftered, Mr. B. (laid to partake of itm 
When he came afterwards into Dr. Johnfon's 
room, the Dodtor iaid, " You did right to 

ftay 
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flay and receive the communion ; I haa rid^ 
thought of it." This feemed to imply that h^ 
did not choofe to approach the altar without 
a previous preparation ; as to Which good men 
entertain different opinions, fomc holding that 
it is irreverent to partake of that ordinance 
without confiderablc premeditatiofi ; others^ 
that whoever is a lindere chriftian, and in a 
proper frame of mind to difcharge any othei* 
ritual duty of our religion, may without fcru-" 
pie difcharge this moft folemn one. A middle 
notion Mn Bofwell fcems to believe to be th6 
juft one, which is, that communicants need 
not think a long train of preparatory forms in- 
difpenfably neceflary ; but neither fhotrld (hey 
rafhly and lightly venture upon fo awful and 
myfteriousan inftitution. Chriftiansmuft judge 
each for himfelf, what degree of retirement 
dnd fclf-examination is neceflary upon each 
occafion. 

Being Aice (fays Mr, B.) in a frame of miftd 
which> I hope for the felicity of human na* 
lure, many experience— in fine weather,-— <it 
the country-houfe of a friend,— confoled and 
elevated by pious exercifcs, I expreffed myfdf 
with an unreftrained fcr\^our to my * Guidc^ 
Philofopher, and Friend/ '^ My dear Sir, I 
would ^n be a good man ; and I am very good 
IK>w. I fear God and honour tho King^ I 

wifli 



m^ifli to do no ill, and to be benevolent to all 
mankind." He looked at me with a benignant 
indulgence \ but took occafion to give me wifeJ 
and falutary caution* ^* Do not, Sir, accuftom 
yourfelf to truft to impreffions.- There is a mid* 
die ftate of mind between convidtion and hy- 
pocrily, of which many are con(cious. By 
trufting to impreffions, a man may gradually 
come to yield to them, and at length be fub- 
}t& to them, fo as not to be a free agent. A 
man who is in that ftate (hoiild not be fufFered 
to live ; if he declares he cannot help a6ling 
in ^ particular way, and is irrcfiftibly impelled, 
there can be no confidence in him, no more 
than in a tyger. But, Sir, no man believes 
himfelf to be impelled irrcfiftibly ; we know 
that he who iays he believes it, lies. Favourable 
intprelRons at particular moments, as to the 
ftate of our fouls, may be deceitful and dange- 
rous. In general no man can be fure of his ac- 
ceptance with God ; fome, indeed, may have 
had it revealed to them. St. Paul, who 
Wrought miracles, may have had a miracle 
Wrought on himfelf, and may have obtained 
fupematural afllirance of pardon, and mercy, 
and beatitude; yet St. Paul, though he ex- 
prefl^ ftrong hope, alfo exprefles fear, left 
having preached to others, he himfelf fhould 
be a caft-away,'* 

The 
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The opinion of a learned Bilhop, as to thtf6 
being merit in religious faith, being mentioned, 
Johnfon faid, ** Why yes, Sir, the moil li- 
centious man, were hell open before him, 
would not take the moft beautiful ftrumpet to 
his arms, We muft> as the Apoftle fays, live 
by faith, not by fight." 

Mr. Bofwell talkii^g of original fin in con- 
fequence of the fall of man, and of the atone-* 
ment made by our Saviour, " With refpedl to 
original fin (faid Johnfon), the enquiry is not 
neceflSiry ; for whatever is the caufe of human 
corruption, men are evidently and confefledly 
fo corrupt, that all the laws of heaven and 
earth are infufficient to reftrain thena from 
crimes. 

" Whatever difficulty there may be in the 
conception of vicarious punifhments, it is an 
opinion which h^s had poflcfiion of mankind 
in all ages. There is no nation that has not 
ufed the practice of facrifices. Whoever, 
therefore, denies the propriety of vicarious 
puni(hments, holds an opinion which the fen- 
timcnts and pra6lice of mankind have contra- 
di6led from the beginning of the world. The 
great facrifice lor the fins of mankind was of- 
fered at the death of the Messiah, who is 
called in fcripture, * The Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the fins of the world.* To judge 

of 
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bF the ix^afonablenefs of the fcheme of redemp- 
tion, it muft be confidered as neceflary to the 
government of the Univerfe, that God fhould 
make known his perpetual and irreconcile^k^ 
deteftation of moral evil. He might indeed 
punilh^ and puniftl only the offenders ; but as 
the end of punifhment is not revenge of crimes, 
but propagation of virtue, it was more becom- 
ing the Divine clemency to find another man- 
ner of proceeding, Icfs deftni6live to man, and 
at leaft equally powerful to promote goodnefs. 
The end of punifhment is, to reclaim and warn* 
That punifhment will both rechim and warn, 
\vhich (hews evidently fuch abhorrence of fin 
in God, as may deter us from it, or flrike us 
with dread of vengeance when we have com- 
mitted it : this is,efFe6led by vicarious punifh- 
ment. Nothing could more teflify the oppo- 
fition between the nature of God and moral 
evil, or more amply difplay his juftice to men 
and angels, to all orders and fucceffions of 
beings, than that it was neceflary for the 
highefl and purefl nature, even for Divinity 
itfelf, to pacify the demands of vengeance, by 
a painful death ; of which the natural effcdt 
will be, that when juflice is appeafed^ there is 
a proper place for the exercife of mercy ; and 
that fuch propitiation fhall fupply, in 'fome 
degree, the imperfedlions of our obedience, 

T and 
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and the efficacy of our repentance ; for obe-* 
dienceand repentance^ fuch as we can per- 
form^ are flill neceilaiy. Our Saviour has told 
us^ that he did not come to deftroy the law, 
but to fulfil : to fulfil the typical law, by the 
performance of what thofe types had fore- 
ihewn ; and the moral law, by precepts of 
greater purity and higher exaltation. 

^^ The peculiar doftrine of Chriflianity is 
that of an univerfal facrifice, and perpetual 
propitiation. Other prophets only proclaimed 
the will and tbe threatenings of God. Chrifl 
iatisfied his juftice *.'* 

He faid at another time, that the holidays 
obferved by our church were' of great ufe is 
religion. 

It was told Johnfon, that Goldfmith had faid 
that he had come too late into the world, for 
that Pope and other poets had taken up the 
places in the Temple of Fame ; fo that as but 

* Dr. Ogden, in his fecond Sermcn * On tbe Articles of 
the Chriftian Faith,* with ndaurMc tcttieoeis thus addieflbi 
the oppofers of that Dodrine, which accounts for the con- 
fufiony Hn, and mifeiyy which we find in tiiis li& : ^ It 
would be fevere in God, you think, to digradi us to fuch a 
fad fta^ as this, for the offence of our firft parenu ; but jott 
€an allow hint to flaaw in it without any inducement* 
Aie our caUmities leflened for not being afcribed to Adam i 
If your condition be unhappyi is it not lUll unhappj^y what- 
ever was the occafion ? widi the aggravation of uus sefle«- 
tion, that if it was as good as it was at firft defigped, therr 
feems to be fomewhat the le& reafon to look for its amend* 
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1 few at any poiod could poflefs poetical repu- 
tation, a man of genius could now hardly ac- 
quire it. *^ That (faid Johnfon) is one of the 
ihoft fenfible things I have ever heard of Gcdd- 
fmithk It is difficult to get literary fame^ and 
it is every day growing more difficult. Ah, 
Sir, that fhould make a man think of fecuring 
happinefs in another world, which all who try 
fincerely for it may attain. In comparifon of 
that, how little are all other things ! The belief 
of immortality is imprefled upon all men, and 
all men a<ft under an impreffion of it, however 
they may talk, and though perhaps they maj 
be fcarcely fenfible of it." 

When Johnfon paid a vifit, at Oxford, he 
iurprized the company not a little, by acknow^ 
ledging, with a look of horror, that he was 
much opprefled by the fear of death. The 
amiable Dr. Adams fuggefled that God was 
infinitely good. — Johnson. *^ That he is ia* 
finitely good, as far as the perfection of his* 
nature will allow, I certainly believe ; but it 
is neceflary for good upon the whole, that in- 
dividuals fhould be punifhed. As to an indivi^ 
dual therefore he is not infinitely good ; and as 
I cannot he/ure that I have fulfilled the condi- 
tions on which falvation is granted, I am afraid 
I may be one of thofe who fhall be damned.** 
-—Dr. Adams. " What do you mean by 
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damned ?** — J. (paffionately and loudly) *'Scnt 
fo Hell, Sir, and puniflied evcrlaftingly/'— 
Dr. J. " I don't believe that doarine.'^-^^- 
^ Hold, Sir ; do you believe that fome will 
ie punifhed at all ?" — D r. j4. '^ Being ex- 
cluded from Heaven will be a punifhment ; 
yet there may be no great pofitive fufFering/' — 
y. ^^ Well, Sir ; but if you admit any degree 
of punifhment, there is an end of your argu- 
ment for infinite goodnefs fimply confidered ; 
for infinite goodnefs would infiidl no punifh- 
ment whatever. There is not infinite goodnefs 
phjrfically confidered ; morally there is."— - 
Bo SWELL. " But may not a man attain to 
flicb a degree of hope as not to be unealy from 
the fear of death ?'' — J. " A man may have 
iuch a degree of hope as to keep him quiet. 
You fee I am not quiet, from the vehemence 
with which I talk ; but I do not defpair."— 
Mrs. Adams. *^ You feem^ Sir; to forget 
the merits of our Redeemer.'' — J. " Madam,. 
I do not forget the merits of my Redeemer ; 
but my Redeemer has faid, that he wilt fet 
fome on his right hand and fome on his lefl."^ 
He was in gloomy agitation, and faid, " Fll 
have no more on't." If what has now been 
ftatedfhould be urged by the enemies of Chrif^ 
tianity, as if its influence on the mind were 
not benignant, let it be remembered, that 

Johnfbn^s 
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Johnibn^s temperament was melancholy, of 
which fuch cjirefiil apprehenfions of futurity are 
often a common effedt. When he approached 
nearer to his awful change, we have feen that 
his mind became tranquil, and he exhibited as 
much fortitude as becomes a thinking man in 
that (ituation. 

From the fubjed of death they pafled to dif- 
courfe of life, whether it was upon the whole 
more happy or mifcrable. Johnfon was de- 
cidedly for the balance of mifcry. 

They then talked of the recent expulfion cf 
fix ftudents from the Univerfity at Oxford, 
who were methodifts, and would not defift 
from publickly praying and exhorting. ^ John- 
fon faid, " Sir, that expulfion was extremely 
* jnft and proper. What have they to do at an 
Univerfity who are not willing to be taught, 
but will prefume to teach ? Where is religion 
to be learnt but at an Univerfity ? Sir, they 
were examined, and found to be mighty igno- 
rant fellows." — BoswELL. " But was it not 
hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told they 
were good beings ?" — Johnson. ** Sir, I be- 
lieve they might be good beings; but they 
were not fit to be in the Univerfity of Oxford, 
A cow is a very good animal in the field ; but 
we turn her out of a gardfen." This was an 
imcommonly happy ill uft rat ipn. 

T3 Of 
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Of pleaching, and of the great fuccefs which 
thoie called Methodifls have, Johnfon faid, 
^^ It is owing to their expreffing themfelvcs in 
a plain and familiar manner, which is the only 
way to do good to the common people, and 
which clergymen of genius and learning ought 
to do from a principle of duty, when it is 
fuited to their congregations ; a practice for 
which they will be praifed by men of fenfe. 
To infifl againft drunkennefs as a crime, be- 
caufe it debafes Reafon, the np1;)le(l faculty of 
man, would be of no fcrvice to the common 
people ; but to tell them that they may die in z 
fit of drunkennefs, and (hew them how dread- 
ful that would be, cannot fail to make a deep 
impreffion. When the Scotch clergy (hall give 
up their homely manner, religion will fpon de-. 
cay in that country/' 

He at another time repeated, that the efta- 
blifhed Clergy in general did not preach plain 
enough ; and that polifhed periods and glitter- 
ing fentences flew over the heads of the com- 
mon people, without any imprefliop upon their 
hearts. Something might be ncceflary, he ob- 
ferved, to excite the afFedions of the common 
people, who were funk in languor an4 le- 
thargy, and therefore he fuppofed that the new 
concomitants of methodifm might probably 
produce fo defirable an efFedl. The mioc^ 
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fike the body, he obferved, delighted in change 
and novelty, and even in religion itfelf courted 
new appearances and modifications. Whatever 
might be thought of fome methodift teachers^ 
he faid, he could fcarcely doubt the fincerity of 
that man who travelled nine hundred miles in 
a month, and preached twelve times a week ; 
for no adequate reward, merely temporal, could 
be given for fuch indefatigable labour. 

Mr. Bolwell once told him, that having ob- 
jeAed to keeping company with a notorious 
infidel, a friend of his faid to him, " I do not 
think that men who live laxly in the world, as 
you and I do, can with propriety aflume fuch 
an authority. Dr. John'fon may, who is uni- 
formly exemplary in his condu6l. But it is not 
very confiftent to fhun an infidel to-day, and 
get drunk to morrow." — John son. *^ Nay, Sir^ 
this is fad reafoning. Becauie a man cannot 
be right in all things, is he to be right in no^ 
thing ? Becaufe a man ibmetimes gets drunk^ 
is he therefore to fteal ? This dodlrine would 
very foon bring a man to the gallows.** 

After all, however, Mr. Bofwell feems to think 
it a difficult qucftion how far fincere Chriftians 
(hould ailbciate with the avowed enemies of re- 
ligion; for, in thefirft place, almofl every man*s 
mind may be more or lefs ^ corrupted by evil 
communications { fecondly, the world may very 

T 4 naturally 
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naturally fuppofe that they are not really in 
earned in religion, who can eafily bear its oppo-^ 
nents ; and thirdly, if the profane find them-; 
fclves quite well received by the pious, one of 
the checks upon an open declaration of their 
infidelity, and one of the probably chances of 
obliging them ferioufly to refledl, which their 
being fhunned would do, is removed. 

A gentleman one day faid, that in his opinioq 
the chara6ler of an infidel was more deteilable 
than that of a man notorioufly guilty of aq 
atrocious crime. Another differed frpm him, 
becaufe we are furer of the odioufnefs of tUe 
one, than of the error of the other.-^JoHNsoN. 
?^ Sir, I agree with hini ; for the infidel would 
be guilty of any crime, if he were inclined to 
it."— A general Officer aiked him, what he 
thought of the fpirit of infidelity, w^iich wasfo 
prevalent. — j. *^ Sir, this gloom of infidelity, J 
hope, is only a tranfient cloud paffing through 
the ' hemifphere, which will foon be dilRpated, 
and the fun break forth with his ufual fplen- 
dour."— ^^ You think then (faid the General) 
that they will change their principles like their 
clothes.' -—7. " Why, Sir, if they bcftow no 
more thought on principles than on drefs, it 
inuft be fo/' The General faid, that " a great 
part of the fafliionable infidelity was owing to a 
defire of fhewing courage. Men whp have nq 
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opportunity of (hewing it as to things in this 
life, take death and futurity as objedls on which 
to difplay it."— 7. '' That is mighty foolifh 
afFe6lation. Fear is one of the paffions of 
human nature, of which it is impoffible to di- 
Veflit." 

Mr. B. mentioned to Dr. Johnfon, that Da* 
yid Huiyie's perlifting in his infidelity when he 
was dying fhpcked him much. — ^Johnson. 
^^ Why fhould it (hock you, Sir ? flume own- 
ed he had never read the New Teftamcnt with 
attention. Here then was a man who had been 
^t no pains to inquire into the tinith of religioir, 
and had continually turned his tnind the other 
way. It was not to be expected that the profpeft 
of death would alter his way of thinking, unlcft 
God (hould fend an angel to fct him right/' — 
Mr. B. faid, he had reafon to believe that the 
thought of annihilation gave Hume no pain.— • 
J. *• It was not fo, Sir. He had a vanity in 
bping thought eafy. It is more probable that 
he fhould aflume an appearance of eafcv, than 
that fo very improbable a thing Ihould be, as a 
jnan not afraid of going (as, in fpitc of his de- 
lufive theory, he pannot be fare but he may go) 
into an unknown flate, and not being unealy 
^t leaving all he knew. And you are to cbnfi-* 
der, that upon his own principle of annihila- 
|ipp he had no n^otive to fpeak the truth." 

a At 
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At another time Mr. B. exprefled a wifh t# 
have the arguments for Chriflianity always in 
readinefs, that his religious faith might be as firm 
and clear as any propofition whatever, fo that 
be need not be under the leaft uneaiinefs when 
it (hould be attacked. Johnibn iaid, ^^ Sir, you 
cannot anfwer all obje^Uons. You have de- 
monihation for a Firft Caufe : you fee he muft 
be good as well as powerful, becaufe there is 
nothing to make him otherwife, and goodnefi 
of itfelf is preferable. Yet you have againft 
this, what is very certain, the unhappinefs of 
human life. This, however, gives us reafon to 
hope for a future flate of compenfation, that 
there may be a perfeA fyflero. But of that wc 
were not f«rc till we had a politive revelation.** 
~« I told him (adds Mr. B.) that his ' RaiTe- 
las* had often made me unhappy ; for it repre- 
fented the mifery of human life fo well, and 
fo convincingly to a thinking mind, that if at 
any time the impr^on wore off, and I felt my- 
felf eafy, I began to fufped icMne ddufion.*' 

His profound adoration of the Great Firft 
Caufe was fuck as to fet him above that ^^ Phi^ 
lofophy and vain deceit," with which men of 
narrower conceptions have been infbfl^. He 
ufed ilrongly to maintain, that '^ what is right 
4s not fo from any natural fitnefs, but becaufe 
Gpd wills it to be right*'' 

Qf 
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Of a gentleman who was mentioned, he fjucj, 
^' I have not met with any man for a long time 
who has given me fuch general difpleafure. He 
is totally unfixed in his principles, and wants 
to puzzle other people.^* — Mr. B. (aid, his 
principles had been poifoned by a noted infidel 
writer ; but that he was, nevcrthelefs, a bene- 
volent good man. — Johnson. "We can have 
no dependance upon that inflinftive, that con- 
ftitutional goodnefs which is not founded upon 
principle. I grant you that fuch a man may be 
a very amiable member of fociety. I can con- 
ceive him placed in fuch a fituation, that he is 
not much tempted to deviate from what is 
right ; and as every man prefers virtue, when 
there is not fome flrong incitement to tranlgrefs 
its precepts, I can conceive him doing nothing 
wrong. But if fuch a man flood in need of 
money, I fhould not like to trufl him ; and I 
(hould certainly not trufl him with young la- 
dies, for there there is always temptation. 
Hume and other fceptical innovators are vain 
men, and will gratify themfelves at any ex- 
pence. Truth will not afford Sufficient food to 
their vanity ; fo they have betaken themfelves 
to error. Truth, Sir, is a cow which will 
yield fuch people no more milk, and fo they 
are gone to milk the bull. If I could have al- 
lowed myfelf to gratify my vanity at the ex- 
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pence of truth, what fame might I have ac- 
4}uired* Every thing which Hume has advanced 
agamfl: Chriflianity had pafled through my 
mind long before he wrote. Always remem- 
ber this, that after a fyflcm is well fettled upon 
pofitive evidence, a few partial objedlions ought 
•not to (hake it. The human mind is fo limited 
that it cannot take in all the parts of a fubjedl^ 
fo that there may be objedions raifed againft 
liny thing. There arc objedions againft a/)/^- 
num^ and objedlions againft a vacuum ; yet one 
of them muft certainly be true/' 

Hume's argiiment^gainft the belief of miracles' 
being mentioned^ ^ that it is more probable the 
witnefles to the truth of them are mjftaken, or 
fpeak falfely, than that the miracles (hould be 
true,' Johnfon faid, ^^ Why, Sir, the great dif- 
ficulty of proving miracles (hould make us 
very cautious in believing them. • But let us 
confider ; although God has made Nature to 
operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not un-- 
reafonable to think that he inay fufpend tbolb 
laws, in order to eilablifti a fyftem highly ad- 
vantageous to mankind. Now the Chrifiian 
religion is a moft beneficial iyftem, as it gives 
us light and certainty where we were before in 
darknefs and doubt. The miracles which prove 
it are attefted by men who had no intcreft in 
deceiving us ; but who, on the contrary, were 
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told that they fhould fufFef pcrfecution, and 
did a6lually lay down their lives in confirma- 
tion of the truth of the fadts which they aflert- 
ed. Indeed, for fome centuries the heathen* 
did not pretend to deny the miracles ; but faid 
they were performed by the aid of evil fpirits- 
This is a circumftancc of great weight. Then^ 
Sir, when we take the proofs derived from pro-* 
phecies which have been fo exa6lly fulfilledy we 
have mod fatisfa6lory evidence. Suppofing a 
miracle poflible, as to which, in my opinion^ 
there can be no doubt, we have as ftrong evi- 
dence for the miracles in fupport of Chriftia^ty^ 
as the nature of the thing admits." 

Talking of thofe who denied the truth (A 
Chriftianity, he faid, " It is always eafy to be 
oli the negative fide- If a n»an were now to de^ 
hy that there is fait upon the table^ you could 
not reducer him to an abfurdity. Gome, let us 
try this a little further. I deny that Canada is 
taken, and I can fupport my denial by pretty 
good arguments. The French arc a much 
more numerous people than we ; and it is not 
likely that they would allow us to take it. — 
* But the miniftry have aflTured us, in all the 
formality of the GazQtte,that it is taken.* — Very 
true. But the miniftry have put us to an enor 
mous expence by the war in America, atid it 
is their intcreft to perfuade us that we have got 

fomethinjp 
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fimietbirig for our money. — ^ But the ta6l i* 
confinned by thoufands oi men who were a;jl 
the taking of it/ — ^Ay, but thefcmcn have fl ill 
more intereft in deceiving us. They donH 
want you ihould think the French nave beat 
them> but that they have beat the French.-^ 
Now fuppofe you ihould go over arid find that 
it is really taken, that would only fatisfy your-^ 
felf J for when you come home we will not 
believe you. We will fay you have been bribed^ 
Yet, Sir, notwithflanding all thcfe plaufiUe ob-^ 
jedlions, we have no doubt that Canada is really 
Ours* Such is the weight of common teflimony^ 
How much ilronger are. the evidences of thi^ 
Chriftian relgion ?'* 

Mr. B. once acknowledged to Johnfon, that 
though educated very llri6Hy in the principles of 
leligion, he bad for fome time been milled into 
a certain degree of infidelity ; but that he was 
come now to a better way of thinking, and was 
fully fatisfied of the truth of the Chriftian reve- 
lation, though he was not clear as to every point 
confidered to be orthodox. Being at all times 
a curious examiner of the human mind, and 
plcafed with an undifguifed difplay of what had 
pafled in it. Johnfon called to him with warmth, 
and faid, " Give me your hand ; I have taken 
a liking to you.*' He then began to dcfcant 
upon the force of teftimony, and the little wc 

could 



•ould know of final caufes ; ib that the objec- 
tions of, Why was it fo ? or. Why was it not fo ? 
ought not to difturb us ; adding, that hehim- 
fclf had at one period been guilty of a tern* 
porary neglect of religion ; but that it was not 
the refult of argument, but mere abfence of 
thought. 

After having ^ven credit to reports of hit 
bigotry, the reader will be agreeably furprized 
at hearing Johnfbn expreffing the following 
very liberal fenttment, which has the additional 
value of obviating an obje<5lion to our holy re* 
ligion, founded upon the diicordant tenets of 
Chriftians themfelves : ^* For my part, Sir, I 
Ibink all Chriftians, whether Papifts or Proteft- 
ants,agree in the eflential articles, and that tki^ir 
differences are trivial, and rather political than 
religious." 

At another time he obferved, ^^ The- Chrifr 
tian religion has very ftrong evidences. It, 
indeed, appears in fome degree ftrange to rear 
fon ; but in Hiftory we have undoubted fadts^ 
againft which, in reafoning i priori^ we have 
more arguments than yit have for them ; but 
then^ teftimony has great weighty and cafts the 
balance. I would recommend to every man 
whofe faith is yet unfettled, Grotius, Dr. Pear^ 
fon, and Dr. Clarke." 

Again » 
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Again : " As to the Chriftian religidn^ be-« 
fides the ftrong evidence which we have for it^ 
there is a balance in its favour from the numbef 
of great men who have been convinced of its 
truth, after a ferious confideration of the quef- 
tion. Grotius was an acute man, a lawyer, A 
man acQuflomed to examine evidence^ and he 
t^ras convinced. Grotius Was hot a reclufe, but 
a man. of the world, who certainly had no 
bias to the fide of religion. Sir Ifaac Newton 
let out an infidel^ and catne to be a very firm 
believer.** 

Johnfbn faid, " No honeft man could be a 
Deill ; for no man could be fo after a far ex-^ 
amination of the proofs of Chriftianity." Bfume 
V9BS mentioned — Johnson* " No, Sir, Hume 
owned to a Clergynian in the bifhopric of Dur- 
ham, that he had never read the New Tefta- 
ment with attention.'* 

Talking 6f the Roman Catholic religion,John-* 
fon faid, " In the barbarous ages, Sir, priefls 
and people were equally deceived ; but after- 
wards there were grofs corruptions introduced 
by the Clergy, fuch as indulgencjes to priefls 
to have concubines, and the worfhip of im- 
ages^ not, indeed, inculcated, but knowingly 
permitted.*' 

Talking one day of Dr. Johnfbn's unwilling- 
nefs to believe extraordinary things, Mr. B. 
Ventured to fay, " Sir, you come near Hume's 

argumei^ 
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bfgiitnent againft miracles, ,^* That it is more 
probable witnefles ihould lie, or be miftaken, 
than that they (hould happen." — JoHNSONi 
" Why, Sir, Hume, taking the propofition lim- 
ply, is right. But the Chriftian revelation is 
not proved by the miracles alone, but as con-^ 
lieded with prophefies, and with the dodrines 
in confirmation of which the mirffcles were 
wrought.*' 

He repeated his obfervation, that the difFe^ 
rences among Chriftians arc really of no confe- 
qucnce. For inftance (faid he), if a Proteflant 
objects to a Papift, * You worftiip images ;' the 
Papift can anfwer, * I do not infill on ^^«r do- 
ing it ; you may be a very good Papifl without 
it : I do it only as a help to my devotion." It 
Was obfcrved, that the great article of Chriftian- 
ity was the revelation of immortality* Johnfoa 
admitted it* 

Mr. Bofwell had hired a Bohemian as his 
fcrvant while he remained in London, and be- 
ing much pleafed with him, alked Dr. Johnfon 
whether his being a Roman Catholic ought to 
prevent his taking him with him to Scotland. — • 
" Why no. Sir (faid Johnfon), Jfbe has no ob- 
jedion, you can have none." — ^Bo swell. " So, 
Sir, you are no great enemy to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion." — ^Johnson. " No, more. Sir, 
than to the Prelbyterian religion."--jB. '' You 
' u are 
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arc joking."— 7^ « No, Sir, I really think /c*^ 
Nay, Sir, of the two I prefer the Popifh/': — B^ 
'' How fo, Sir ?"— 7. •• Why, Sir, the Prefby- 
terians have no church, no apoftolical ordina- 
tion." — B. ^^ And do you think that abfolutcly 
cflential, Sir ?" — J. " Why, Sir, as it was ar> 
apoflolical inllituti(m> I think it is dangerous to 
-Jbe without it. And, Sir, the Prelby terians 
have no public worfhip : they have no form of 
prayer in which they know they are to join. — 
They go to hear a mQn pray, and are to judg& 
whether they will join with him." — B. " But^Sir^ 
their do6lrine is the fame with that of the 
Church of England. Their confeffion of faith, 
and the thirty-nine articles, contain the fame 
points, even the do6lrine of predeftination." — 
J. ^* Why, yes. Sir ; predeftination was a part 
of the clamour of the times, fo it is mentioned 
in our articles, but with as little pofitivencfs as 
could be." — B. " Is it ncceflary, Sir, to believe 
all the thirty-nine articles P^'-^J. "Why, Sir, 
that is a queftion which has been much agi- 
tated. Some have thought it neceflary that 
they fhould all be believed ; others have conii- 
dered them to be only articles of peace, that is 
to fay, you arc not to preach againft them." — 
B. " It appears to me. Sir, that predeftination, 
or what is equivalent to it, cannot be avoided, 
if we hold an univerfal prefcience in the Deity." 
i. . ~7.«Why, 
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^ 7^ ^ Why, Sir, does not God every day fee 
things going on without preventing them/* — 
B. " True,1&ir ; but if a thing be certainly fore- 
feen, it mult be 6xed, and cannot happen other- 
wife ; and if we apply this confideration to the 
human mind, there is no free will, nor do 1 fee 
how prayer can be of any avail." Dr. Johnfon 
mentioned Dr. Clarke, and Bifhop Bramhall 
on Liberty and Neceffity, and bid Mr. B. read 
South's Sermons on Prayer, but avoided the 
queftion which has excruciated philofophers 
and divines, beyond any other. •* I did not 
(fays Mr. B.) prefs it further, when I perceived 
that he was difpleafed, and ihrunk from any 
abridgement of an attribute ufually afcribed to 
the Divinity, however irreconcilable in its-full 
extent with the grand lyftem of moral govern- 
ment. His fuppofcd orthodoxy here cramped 
the vigorous powers of his underllanding. He 
was confined by a chain which early imagina-* 
tion and long habit made him tkiak mafTy 
and ftrong,but which, had he ventured to try, he 
could at once have fnapt ^funder. Mr. B. pro-t 
ceeded : "What <lo you think. Sir, of Purga- 
tory, as believed by the Roman Catholics ?"-^ 
7. " Why, Sir, it is a very hannlefs doArine* 
They arc of opinion that the generality of man* * 
kind are neither fo obftinately wicked as to de- 
fervp everlafting punilhmeht, nor fo good as to 

u a jncrit 
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merit being admitted into the fociety of bicfled 
fpirits ; and therefore that God is gracioufly 
pleafed to allow of a middle ftate, where they 
may be purified^by certain degrees of fufFcring^ 
You fee. Sir, there is nothing unreafonable \n 
this/' — B. *' But then, Sir, their mafles for the 
dead r—% " Why, Sir, if it be once eflablifli- 
ed that there arc fouls in purgatory, it is as 
proper to pray for them, as for our brethren of 
mankind who are yet in this life.'* — B. " The 
idolatry of the Mafs ?" — J. ^^Sir, there is no 
idolatry in the Mafs. They believe God to be 
there, and they adore him." — B. " The wor- 
fhip of Saints ?'* — J. ^^ Sir, they do not wor- 
fhip Saints ; they invoke them ; they only 
aik'4:heir prayers. I am talking all this time of 
the doflrines of the Church of Rome. I grant you 
that in praSlice^ Purgatory is made a lucrative 
impofition, and that the people do become idol- 
atrous as they recommend themfelves to the tu- 
telary pr^rt^lion of particular faints. I think 
their giving the facrament only in one kind is 
criminal, becaufe it is contrary to the expreft 
inftitution of Chrift, and I wonder how the 
Council of Trent admitted it."— 5. ^^ Confef- 
fion ?"— 7.^ '' Why, I don't know but that is a 
good thing. The Scripture fays, ^ Confefs 
your faults one to another;' and the priefts 
confefe as well as the laity. Then it mufl be 

confidered* 
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confidered, that their abfolution is only upon 
repentance, and often upon penance alfo. You 
think your fins may be forgiven without pen- 
ance, upon repentance alone.'* I thus ventured 
to mention all the common objedtions againft 
the Roman Catholic Church, that I might hear 
Co great a man upon them. What he faid 
is here accurately recorded. But it is not im- 
probable that if one had taken the other fide, he 
might have reafbned differently." 

It muft however be mentioned, that he had a 
refpedl for " ihe old religioriy^ as the mild 
Melandlhon called that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, even while he was exerting himfelf for 
its reformation in fome particulars. Sir Wil- 
liam Scott tells, that he heard Johnfon fay, 
" A man who is converted from Proteftantifm 
to Popery, may be fincere . he parts with no- 
thing : he is only fuperadding to what he al- 
ready had. But a convert from P^^y to Pro- 
teftantifm, gives up fo much of wKkt he has 
held as facred as any thing that he retains ; there 
is {o much laceration of mind in fuch a conver- 
iion, that it can hardly be fincere and lafting.'* 
The truth of this refledlion maybe confirmed 
by many and eminent inftances, fome of which 
will occur to moft readers. 

Again, talking of the Roman Catholic rcli- 
gion> and how little difference there was in ef- 

V 3 fcntial 
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fcnfial matters between ours and It, Johnfoa 
faid, "True, Sir : all denominations pf Chrif- 
lians have really little difference in point of 
do6lrin«, though they may differ widely in ex- 
ternal forms. There is a prodigious difference 
between the external form of one of our Pref- 
byterian churches in Scotland, and a church 
in Italy ; yet the ,do<5lrine taught is efientially 
the fame.'* 

The petition to Parliament for removing the 
fubfcription to the Thirty-nine Articles was 
mentioned, Johnfon obfcrved, *'Itwas foon 
thrown out. Sir, they talk of not making boys 
at the Univerfity fubfcribe to what they do not 
underftand : but they ought to conlider. that 
our Univeriities were foimded to bring up mem- 
hcrs for the Church of England, and we muft 
jiot fupply our enemies with arm^ from our ar- 
fenal. No, Sir, the meaning of fubfcribing is, 
not that they fully underftand all the articles> 
but that iBP will adhere to the Church of Eng* 
land. Now take it in this way, and fuppofe 
* 'that they (liould only fubfcribe their adherence 
^ J^ to the Church of England, there would be ftill 
tli^ fame difficulty ; for flill the young men 
vwould be fubfcribing to what they do not un- 
derftand. For if you fliould afk them, what 
do you mean by the Church of England ? Do 
you know in what it differs from the Prefbyte- 
A. riatt 



nan Church? from the Romifh Church ^ from 
the Greek Church ? from the Coptic Church J 
they could not tell you. So, Sir, it corticd t9 
the fame thing/' — B. " But would it not be 
fufficient to fubfcribe the Bible.— 7. « Why, 
no. Sir; for all fe<9:s will fubfcribe the Bible, 
'nay, the Mahometans will fubfcribe the Bible i 
for the Mahometans acknowledge Jcfus Chrift', 
as well as Mofes ; but maintain that God fent 
Mahomet as a ftill greater prophet than cither,'* 

Johnfon's profound reverence for the Hier- 
archy made him e3tpe6l from Biftiops the high- 
eft degree of decorum ; he was offended even 
at their going to taverns : ** A bifhop (faid he) 
has nothing to do at a tipling houfe. It is not 
indeed immoral in him to go to a tavern ; nei- 
ther would it be immoral in him to whip a top 
in Grofvcnor-fquare ; but if he did, I hope the 
boys would fall upon him, and apply the whip 
to him. There are gradations in conduit; 
there is morality, decency, propri^JI None of 
thefe fhould be violated by a bifliop. A bifliop 
(hould not go to a houfe where he may meet a 
young fellow leading out a wench." 

He alio difapproved of bilhops going to routs, 
^t Icafl: of their flaying at them longer than 
their prefence commanded rcfj>e6t. He men- 
tioned a particular bifhop. " Poh ! (faid Mris. 

Thrale) the Bifhop of is never minded at 

a rout/'-^Bosw£LL. *' When a bifhop places 
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himfelf in a fituation where he has no diftinA 
charadler, atnd is of no confequence, he de^r 
grades the dignity of his order." — Johnson^ 
Mr. Bofwell, Madam, has faid it as corredlly as 
it could be." 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the 
Church that Johnfon required a particular de-r 
corum and delicacy of behaviour : he juftly 
confidered that the Clergy, as perfons fet apart 
for the facred office of ferving at the altar, an4 
ampreffing the minds of men with the aweful 
concerns of a future ftate, Ihould be fomewhat 
jnore ferious than thp generality of mankind, 
and have a fuitable comppfure pf manpers. A 
due fenfe of the dignity of their profeffipn, in- 
dependent of higher motives, will ever prevent 
them from lofing their diftin6lion in an indii^ 
criminate fpciality ; and did fuch as afFeft this 
know hpw much \t leflens them in the eyes of 
thofe whom they think to pleafe by it, they 
would fe^lJPemfelves much mortified, 

Johnfon and his friend Beauclerk were once^ 
together in company with feveral clergymen^ 
who thought that they fhould appear to adv^ntag^ 
by afluming the lax jollity of men oftbjs worlds 
which, as it may be obfervcd in fimilar cafesj^ 
they carried tp a poify excefs. Johnfon, whoi 
they expedled would be entertained^ fat grave 
and fiknt for fome time ; at lafi, turning tq 

Bcauclerkj 



Bcauclerk, he laid, by no means in a whifpcr, 
^ This merriment of parfons is mightily offea* 

Even the drefs of a clergyman ihould be in 
character, and nothing can be more dcfpicable 
than conceited attempts at avoiding the appear^ 
ance of the clerical order ; attempts, which arc 
as inefFedlual as they are pitiful. Dr. Porteus, 
now Bifhop of London, in his excellent chargo 
when prefiding over the diocefe of Chefter^ 
juftly animadverts upon this fubje6t ; and ob-. 
Iprves of a reverend fop, that he *^ can be but 
half a beau/' 

Addi(bn, in *' The Spedlator,'* hasj^ven a: 
fine portrait of a clerg)rman, who is fuppofedto 
be a member of his Club ; and Johnlbn has 
exhibited a model, in the charadter of Mr, 
Mudge, which has efcaped the coll e6lors of 
his works, but which he owned to Mn Bofwell, 
and which indeed he fhewed to Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds at the time when it was written, * It 
bears the genuine marks of Johnfon s bell man-r 
ner, and is as follows : 

** The Reverend Mr, Zachariah Mudge, Pre^ 
bendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Andrew's 
in Plymouth ; a man equally eminent for his 
virtues and abilities, and at once beloved as a 
pompanion, and reverenced as a paftor. He had 
IM pneral curiofity to which qo kind of know- 
ledge 
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ledge i8 mdifferent or fuperfluous ; and that 
general benevolence by which no order of mea 
is hated or defpifed. 

. " Hid fH-inciples both of thought and aAion 
wei€ great and comprehenfive. By. a folicitoua 
examination of objections, and judicious com- 
parifon of oppoiite arguments, he attained what 
enquiry never gives but to induftry and perfpi- 
cuity^ a firm and unfhaken fettlement of convic- 
ticm. But his firmnefs was without afperity ; 
for knowing with how much difficulty truth was 
fometimes foundi he did not wonder that many 
mifled it. 

• *^ The general courfe of his life was deter- 
mined by his profeflion : he fludied the iacred 
volumes in tlic original languages ; with what 
diligence and fuccefs, his * Notes upon the 
Pfahns' give fufficient evidence. He once en- 
deavoured to add the knowledge of Arabic to 
that of Hebrew ; but finding his thoughts too 
much diverted from other fludies, after fome 
time defifted from his purpole. 

**His difcharge of parochial duties was exem- 
plary. How his Sermons were compofed, may 
be learned from the excellent volume which 
be has given to the public ; but how they were 
delivered can be known only to thofe who 
heard them ; for as he appeared in the pulpit, 
words will not eafily defcribe him* Hisdeliyeiy^ 

though 
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{hough uncon drained, was not negligent, and 
though fprcible, was not turbulent ; difdaining 
anxious nicety of emphafis, and laboured arti- 
fice of a<ftion, it captivated the hearer by its na-^ 
tural dignity, it roufed the iluggifh, and fixed 
the volatile, and detained the mind upon thcfub- 
jeft, without diredling it to the fpcaker. 

** The grandeur and folemnity of the preachet 
did not intrude upon his general behaviour ; ait 
the table of his friends he was a companion 
communicative and attentive, of unafFe6tcd 
manners^ of manly cheerfulnefs, willing to 
pleafe, and eafy to be pleafed. His acquaint* 
ance was univerfally folicited, and his prefence 
obftrudled no enjoyment which religion did 
not forbid. Though ftudious he was popular } 
though argumentative he was modeft ; though 
inflexible he was candid ; and though metaphy- 
fical yet orthodox.** 

Johnson, fpeaking of religious fcclufioni 
faid, ^* If convents (hould be allowed at all, 
they fhould only be retreats for perfons unable 
to ferve the public, or who have fcrved it. It is 
our firft duty to ferve Society, and after we have 
done that we may attend wholly to the falva- 
tion of our. own fouls. A youthful paffion for 
abftradted devotion fhould not be encouraged. 
It is as unreafonable for a man to go into a 
Carthuiian convent for fear of being immoral, a^ 

for 
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for a man to cut off his hands for fear he (hould 
ileal. There is indeed great refolution in the 
immediate acft of difmcmbering himfelf ; but 
when that is once done, he has no longer any 
merit ; for though it is out of his power to 
ileal, yet he may all his life be a thief in his 
heart. So when a man has once become a Car- 
thuiian, he is obliged to continue fo, whether 
he ci^oofes it or not. Their filence too is ab- 
furd. We read in the Gofpel of the Apoftles 
being fent to preach, ' but not to hold their 
tongues. 'All feverity that does not tend to in* 
crcafe good, or prevent evil, is idle. I faid to 
the liady Abbels of a convent, ' Madam, you 
are here, not for the love of virtue, but the fear 
of vice. She faid, (he (hould remember this as 
Jong as (he lived." It was, perhaps, hard to 
give her this view of her (ituation, when (he 
could not help it ; and, indeed, we may wonder 
at the whole of what he faid on this fubjedl, 
becaufe both in his " Rambler" and *^ Idler," 
he treats religious aufterities with much folem- 
Ijity ofrefpe<5l. 

To a young clergyman in the country, Dr. 
Johnfon gave the following valuable advice, 
which may be not unufeful, we think, to Di- 
vines in general : 

" You are afraid of falling into fomc im- 
proprieties in the daily fervice by reading to an 

audience 
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audience that requires no exaftnefs. Your 
fear, I hope, fecures you from danger. They 
who contrail abfurd habits are fuch as have no 
fear. It is impoffible to do the fame thing very 
often, without fome peculiarity of manner ; but 
that manner may be good or bad, and a little 
care will at leaft prcferve it from being bad . to 
make it good, there mult, I think, be fomething 
of natural or cafual felicity, which cannot be 
taught. 

" Yourprcfent method of making your fcr- 
mons fecms very judicious. Few frequent 
preachers can be fuppofcd to have fermons 
more their own than yours will be. Take care 
to regifter fomewhere or other, the authors from 
whom your feveral difcourfes are borrowed ; 
and do not imagine that you fhall always re- 
member, even what perhaps, you now think it 
impoffible to forget. 

" My advice, however, is, that you attempt, 
from time to time, an original fermon ; and in 
the labour of compof;tion, do not burthen your 
mind with too muoh at once ; do not exa<5i: 
ftom yourfelf at one effort of excogitation, pro- 
priety of thought, and elegance of expreilion. 
Invent firil, and then embellifh. The produc- 
tion of fomething, where nothing was before^ is 
^n ad of greater energy, than the expaniion or 
decoration of the thing produced. Set down 

diligently 
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diligently your thought? as they rife in the firft 
words that occur ; and, when you have matter, 
you will eafily give it fonn : nor, perhaps, will 
this method bo always neceflary ; for by habit, 
your thoughts and didlion will flow together. 

" The compofition of fennons is not very dif- 
ficult : the divifions not only help the memory 
of the hearer, but direct the judgment of the 
writer ; they fupply fources of invention, and 
keep every part in its proper place. 

*^What I likeleafl is your account of man- 
ners in your parifh ; from which I find that it 
has been long negledled by the parfon. The 
Dean of Carlifle, when he was a little redlor in 
Northamptonfliirc, told me, that it might be 
difcerned whether or no th6rc was a clergyman 
refident in a parifh, by the civil or favage man- 
ner of a people. Such a congregation as yours 
ilands in need of much reformation, and I 
would not have you think it impofliblc to re- 
form them. A very favage parifh was civilized 
by a decayed gentlewoman, who came, among 
them to teach a petty fcliool. My learned 
friend Dr. Wheeler of Oxford, when he was a 
young man, had the care of a neighbouring 
parifli for fifteen pounds a year; which he waa 
never paid ; but he counted it a convenience 
that it compelled him to make a fermon weekly* 
One woman be could not bring to the cQinwuT^ 
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nion ; and when he reproved or exhorted her, 
fhe only anfwered, that (he was no fcholar. 
He was advifed to fet fome good woman or 
man of the parifh, a little wifer than herfelf^ to 
talk to her in a language level to her mind.— 
Such honed, I may call them holy artifices^ 
muft be pradlifed by every clergyman ; for all 
means muft be tried by which fouls may be 
faved. Talk to your people, however, as much 
as you can ; and you will find, that the more 
frequently you con verfe with them upon reli- 
gious fubjedls, the more willingly they will at- 
tend, and the more fubmiflively they will learn. 
A clergyman's diligence always makes him vt^ 
nerable.V 
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l^AikiNG of Hiftoiy, Johnfori faid, '' Wd 
may tnow hiftorical fafts to be true, as we 
may know fa6ts in common life to be true. 
Motives are generally unknown. We cannot 
trufl to the charaAers we find in hiftory, unleis 
^hea they ^re drawn by thofe who knew the 
pcrfbns ; as thofe for inftance by Salluft and 
lord Clarendon .** 

*^ Great abilities (he f^id) were not requifite 
fcr an hiftorian ; for in hiflorical compofitionj, 
all the great powers of the human mind are 
quiefcent. He has facfts ready to his hands ; 
£> there is no exercife of invention. Imagina- 
tion is not required ' In any high degree ; only 
about as much as is ufed in the lower kinds of 
poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and co- 
louring will fit a man for the talk, if he 'can 
give the application which is neceflary." 

After remarking that, " There are few wri- 
ters who have gained any reputation by re- 
cording their own adlions," he obferved, 

^' We may reduce the Egotifts to four clafles. 
In the frjl we have Julius Caefar ; he relates 
his own tranfa6lions, but he relates them with 
peculiar force and dignity, and his narrative is 
fupported by the greatnefs of his charadler 
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fend atchievemerits. In ih^fecond clafs wei have 
Marcus Antoninus ; this writer has given us a 
feries of refledlions on his own life ; but his 
fentiments are fo noble, his morality fo fub- 
lime^ that his meditations are univerfally ad- 
mired. In the third clafs wc have fome others 
of tolerable credit, who have given importance 
to their own private hiftory by an intermixture 
of literary anecdotes, and the occurrences of 
their own times ; the celebrated Huetius has 
publifhed an entertaining volume upon this 
plan j * De tehus ad eum fertincntibusi In the 
fourth clafs- tve have thd joumalifts, temporal 
and fpiritual ; Elias Aflimole, William Lilly, 
George Whitfield^ John Wefley, and a thou- 
fand other old women and fanatick writers of 
. memoirs and n^cditationa.'* 

*• Lord Hailes's • Annals of Scotland' (faid 
he) have not that painted form which is the 
tafte of this age ; but it is a book which will 
always fell j it has fuch a ftability of dates, fuch 
.a certainty of fa^s, and fuch a punduality 
; of citation. I never before read Scotch hif- 
tory with certainty/* 

:• Talking^ of antiquarian rcfearches, Johjrfon 
faJd^ *r All that is really known of the ancient 
ftate of Britain is contained in a few pages. 
We xari know no more than what the old wri- 
ters have tQjd us ; yet what large books have 
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wc ifpon it, the whdle of wbiqb, excepting fuch 
parts as are taken from thofc o4d writers^ is all 
a dream, fuch as Whhakcr s ^ Manchcfter/ 
I have heard Henry's ^ Hiftoiy of Britain' well 
fpoken of; I am told it is carried on in feparate 
iivilions, as the civil, the militarjr, the reli- 
gion^ hiftoiy ; I wifh much to hare one branch 
well done, aiid that h the hHlory of maiiners ; 
of common life."— I>r. Robertfon obferved, 
^' Henry ihould have applied his atten- 
tion to that alone, which is enough for any 
man ; and he might have found a great deal 
(battered in various books, had he read folely 
with that view. Henry erred in not felling his 
firfl volume at a moderate price to the book- 
fcliers, that they might have pufhed bkn on till 
he had got reputaticm. I fold my ^ Hiftoijof 
Scotland' at a moderate price, as a work by 
which the boc^fellers might either gain or not ; 
and Cadell has told me that Millar and behave 
got fix thoufand pounds by iU I afterwards 
received a much higher price for my writings. 
Aji author (hould fell his work for what the 
bookfellers will give> till it (halt appear whe- 
ther he is an author of merit, or, which is the 
&me thing as to purchafe-money^ an author 
who pleafes the public." 

On a queftion whether Marttnelli fixMftkl 
continue his Hiftory of Epgland to the prefoit 
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liay, (jdldfittilh nrid, •* fo bfe flirc he {liOuld> 
^on^io^: ^' Ndi Sir ; he >^6uid gtVt gre^t 
tofffehci; Ife Would have \6 tell bFalihoft dll 
thb lliing great whit they db riot wlfh tbld/'— 
GoLBSMiTtti ** It may, pferhaps, be ndciif- 
fary fdr a tiativc td Be uKire cautloUS • but a 
foreijgfifer, whb comes arhong iis wiihoiit pre- 
judice, mdy be cibnfiddrfed a^ holding the place 
of a Judge, and may fpeak his miild freely/'— 
y. *' Sir, a forcignei-, whdri ht fends' a work 
from the prefs, ought to be on his'gliard a^ainA 
tatchinc: the error arid mlftaketl erithufiafiri of 
the pedple ambng whohi he happens to be. -— 
G. '' Sif, he ^ants Only to fell his hittbry, 
and to tell truth ; one art honelt, the other a 
laudable tnotive/'-^J. ^' Sir, they are both 
laudable motives; It is laudable in a man to 
wifti to live by his labours ; biit he fliould write 
fo a^ hie may live by theih, not fo as he may be 
knocked on the hisad; I would adrift him to 
be at Calais before he publiflies his hiftory of 
the prefent age. A foreigner^ who attachea 
himfelf to a political party in this country, is 
in the worft Itate that can be imagined ; he is 
looked upon as a mere iritiermeddler. A native 
tnay do it from interefl."— Boswbll- '^ Or 
jprinciple.'* — d " There are people who tell a 
hundred political lies every day, and ;are not 
hurt by it. Surely then one may tell truth 
with fafety.''— 7. '' Why, Sir, in the firft 
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place, he who tells a hundred lies has difhritied 
the force of his lies. But befides ; a man had 
rather have a hundred lies told of himj than 
one truth which he does not wifli (hould be 
told."— G. " For my part, Fd tell truth, and 
Ihame the devil."— 7. '' Yes, Sir ; but the 
devil will be angry. I wifh to fhame the devil 
as much as you do, but I fhould choofc to be 
out of the reach of his claws." — G. ^^ His 
claws can do you no harm, when you have the 
fhield of truth." 

Talking of letter-writing, Johnfon obferved, 
^^ It is now become fo much the faihion ta 
publiih letters, that in order to avoid it, I put 
as little into mine as I can." — ^^ Do what you 
will. Sir (faid Mr^ Bofwell), you cannot avoid 
it. Should you even write as ill as you can, 
your letters would be publifhed as curiofities : 

< Behold t miracle 1 inftead df wit, 

' Sec two dull lines with Stanhope's ()encil writ.' 

J6hnfoh*s attention to precifion and clear- 
neft in fexpreflioii was very remarkable. He 
difapproved of parenthefes \ and perhaps ia all 
Iris Voluminous writings not half a dozen of 
them willbe found. He never ufed the^ phraies 
the former ^XiA: the latter^ having obferved that 
they often occaiioned obfcurity ; he therefore 
contrived to^onftruft hr^ fentenccs fo as. not 
to have occafioii for them, and would even ra- 
• i or - tber 
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ihcr repeat the fame words m order to avoid 
tJiem. Nothing is more common than to mif- 
tdce firnames when we hear them carelefsly ut- 
tered for the firft time. To prevent this, he 
ufed not only to pronounce them flowly and 
diftindlly, but to take the trouble of fpelling 
them. 

He was no admirer of blank verfc, and faicl 
it always failed, unlefs fuftained by the dignity 
of the fubjedl. In blank verfe, he faid, ttie 
language fufFered more diftortion to keep it 
out of profe, than any inconvenience or limi- 
tation to be apprehended from the fhackles arid 
circumfpe6lion of rhyme. 

Johnfon one day, for fport perhaps, or 
from the fpirit of contradidlioii, eagerly main- 
tained, that Derrick had merit as a writer. 
Mr. Morgan argued with him in vain. At 
length he had recourfe to this device : ** Pray, 
Sir (faid he), do you reckon Derrick or 
Smart the bed poet ?*' Johnfon at once felt 
himfclf roufed ; and anfwered, '^ Sir, there is 
no fettling the point of precedency between a 
loufc and a flea." 

After having on fome occaflon made obfer^^ 
rations upon the iimilarity between ' Raflelas* 
and * Cahdide,' he faid, ^ Candide* he thought 
had more power in it than any thing that Vol* 
t^irc had written. 
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. Of Jlorac^ ^le oh)fery4&d^ that his lyrick pOK 
©try ^ould never be pe^feilly tranfl^ted ; fa 
jx^^ch of the ^c^Uenc^ i^ in ^e oumbeFs and 
the ea^prfffion. ^^yraueis (iaid he) has dpn^ 
jt tt^c l^ieft ;] ril tal^e hU^ ^yp jgjLzt of ^^, againft 
%m alh^* 

Of the Preface to CapeFs Shakfpeare, he iaid» 
f ^ Iffikp roan would have co^cie tqj pie^ I would 
^ye Gf^d^yq^rcd to * endqw; hh pu^ofes with; 
ijvprdt;! fifjT as it isjj * I^e ^Pth gabble roon- 

ftrway.'V . 

. : p,( Mr, l^iorvgley at Rocheftcr, a gentleipaiji of 
■j^CQT c(?9fiderable learning, whom Dr. Jphnfoi|\ 
met there, he faid, *' My heart xvarips towai;^ 
^^m. I was fufprifed^ to find, in hi^ fuc|) ^ f ice 
^pqij^ntw^oe with l;he n^jeUC; ia th? Iw^^ 
l^^gu/jggs ; thpugh I vvas fqi^ewbat moftifip^ 
Hmt I jbjiid it nqt fo i^mc^ tp rovfel^ .as \ (hcnd^- 
have thoiigbt,;- ; . , ; 

V , Ji^ .pjF^(;c. obfgryej^, '.^ Am^n (hpuld boffin tq 
iRr^e^ipfin ; fpriif he, waits till his jvidgm^njt ifi( 
pyat^i;?fi, his inability, thirpugh want pf pract 
^qe, t^^pnefe his copcgp^iqns^ will m^I^e tfeqi 
difprpportion fo great between w^the fees, an^ 
wh^ he, pa^ ^tpin, th^t, i^e, aa^iU probably be^ 
<liGXW3§ed frfli^ writifl^^ JU a propf of 

^ j»ftp€^ of this xom^f\.^ we ipay inilance 
wfc^ is, r^fttejcj^ of t^giieat Lprd Qranville ; 
that after he had written his let^^er, giving ai^ 
ju^unt of the battle of Dettingen, he faid^ 

^Herc 
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^ Here is a letter, exprelled m tenus not good 
cncmgh for a taUow-^bandler to have ufecL'* 

Having fpent one ev<ming at Mv. Langton's 
with the Rev. Dr. Parr, be ^as much pleafed 
with the cotivedation of that learned gentle^ 
man ; and, after he was gone, iaid to Mr. 
Langton, ** Sir, I am obliged to you for hav- 
ing afked me this evening. Parr is a fair man^ 
1^0 not know when I have had aa occaiion of 
fuch free controveriy. It is remariLable how 
much of a man^^s life may pafs without meet* 
ing with any inilance of this kind of open 
difcufiion/* 

He thought we might fsurly infli'tute a cri« 
ticifm between Shakfpeare and Comeiile, atf 
they both had, though in a difFsrent degree, 
the lights of a tatler age. ** It k not fo ju(l 
between the G¥edt dramatic writers and Shak* 
fpeare. ft may be mpKed to what is fad by 
one of the rem^erson Shakfpeare, thatttorogb 
Darius's fhade had frtfcimcej it does not ne- 
eeflarily follow that be h^4 aU fiifi particulars 
revealed to him.* , 

He once told in hiss tivdy maniier the foU 
towing literary anecdote ; ^^ Green ssA 6u* 
thrie, an Infhman; and a Scotchman^ under^ 
took a tranflation of Duhalde's ^ Hiftory of 
China.' Green faid pf Guthrie, that he knew 
no Englifh ; and Guthrie of Green, that ho 
knpw no French ; and tbefe two undertook to 

X 4 tranflate 
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tauiflate Duhalde's ' Hiftory of Chitia.* In 
this traiiilation there was found ^ the twenty t 
iiKth day of the new moop/ Now as the 
iwhole age of the moon is but twenty-eight 
days, the moon, inftead of bqing new^was jnearly 
^ old as it could be. Their blunder arpfo 
from their miflaking the word ncuviem ^ ninth, 
fornouvelleorneuvext^v/.'' 

Of Guthrie, however, Johnlbn /aid, " He is a 
man of parts. He has no great regular fpi>d of 
knowledge; but by reading fo long, ^ndwritiqg 
fo long, he nodoubthas picked up a good deal." 

Talking of Dr. Blagden's copioufncfs apd 
precifion of communication, Pr. Johnfon faid, 
^^ Bjagden, Sir, is a deligbtfuJ fellow." 

Johnfon praifed the Earl of Carlifle's Poems, 
Vrhich his Lordfhip. had puljliflied with hi^ 
name, as not difdaiiiiog tO b^ .9^ paqdidate for 
literary fame. He was of Qpinipn, that when 
^ man of rank appeared in that pharadler, ha 
deferved tp have his merit 4)andfQmely allowed, 
In this he was more libernl than Mr. Wijlian^ 
Whitehead, in his * Elegy to fx>rd Villiers,' in 
which under the pretext of *^ fUperior toils de- 
manding all their care," he difcovers a jealoufy 
of the great paying their court to the Mufes ; 

** — ^— — —— — — to the chofen few 

" Who dare excel, thy foft 'ring aid afford, 

f^ Their arts, their magick powers, with' honours due 
f« Exalt ;«-but be thyfelf what Aey record.". 

The 
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The fubje6l of quotation being once intro* 
dueed, Mr. Wilkes (who was prefent) cenfur^ 
it as pedantry. Johnfon faid, ^^ No, Sir, it 
is a good thing ; there is a Ctommunity of mind 
in \U Clai&cal quotation is the parole of lite^^ 
rary men all over the wx)rld."— Wilkes. 
^^ Upon the continent they all quote the vulr 
gate Bible. Shakfpeare is chiefly quoted here ; 
and we quote alfo Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, 
and fometimes Cowley." ^ 

Johnfon one day gave an entertaining ac- 
count of 5^/ Flint, a woman of the town, who, 
with fome eccentrick talents and much effronr 
tery, forced herfelf upon his acquaintance^ 
f* Bet (faid he) wrote her own Life in vprfe ♦ 
which fhe brought to me, wifliing that I would 
fumiih her with a Preface to it (laughing). I 
ufed to fay of her that (hp w^s generally, flut 
and drunkard ; — occafiqnally, proftitute and 
thicC She had, however, ^eqteel lodgings, a 
fpinnet on which fhc played, and a boy that 
walked before her chair. Poor Bet was taken 
pp on a charge of ftcaling a counterpane, and 
tried at the Old Bailey. Chief Juftice *****, 
yrho loved a wench, fummed up favourably, 
pnd fhe was apquitted. After which. Bet faid, 

• The Dodlor, whole memory was wonderfully retentive, 
fcmembered the firft four lines of this carious produ^ion to be, 
" When firft I drew my vital breath, 
*^ A little minikin I came upon earth ; 
" And then I came from a dark abode, 
^* Into this gay and gnudy world." 
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they are not fcholars, and fe proceed upon the 
mere power of their own minds ; and we fee 
how very little power they haye/' 

He was of opinion, that the Englifti nation 
cultivated both their foil and their reafon better 
than any other people ; but admitted that the 
French, though not the higheft, perhaps in 
any department of literature, yet in every de- 
partment were very high. Intelledlual pre-- 
eminence, he obferved, was the higheft fa- 
periority ; and every nation derived their 
higheft reputation from the fplendor and dig- 
nity of their writers. Voltaire, he faid, was a 
good narrator, and his principal merit con-- 
lifted in a happy feledion and arrangement of 
circumftances. 

Speaking of the French novels, compared - 
with Richardfon's, he feid they might be pretty 
baubles, but a wren was not an eagle. 

In a Latin converfation with the Pere Bof- 
covitz, at thehoufeofMrs. Cholmondeley, he' 
maintained the fuperiority of Sir liaac New- 
ton over a|l foreign philofophers, with a dig- 
nity and eloquence that lurprized that learned 
foreignerv^ It being obferved to him, that a 
rage for every thing Englifti prevailed much in 
France after Lord Chatham's glorious war, he 
faid he did not wonder at it, for that we had 
drubbed thofe fellows into a proper reverence 

for 
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far" u3, and that their national petuhuice re* 
quired periodical chaftifement. 

Being once told that Gilbert Cowper called 
him the Caliban of literature, " Well (faidhe), 
I mud dob him the Punchinello." 

He fpoke with much contempt of the. notice 
taken of Woodhoufe, the poetical Ihoemaker. 
Hefaid, that it was all vanity andchildi(hne&; 
and that fuch objeds were, to thofe who pa- 
trgnifed them, mere mirrors of their own fu- 
periority. *^ They had better (iaid he) fumifh 
the man with good implements for his trade, 
than raife fubfcriptions for his poems. He 
may ipake an excellent fhoemaker, but he can 
hevcr make a good poet. A fchool boy's exer- 
cife may be a pretty thing for a fchool-boy; 
but it is no treat for a man/' 

Speaking of the old Earl of G>rk and Or- 
rery, he faid, " That man fpent his life in 
catching at an object (literary eminence), which 
he had not power to grafp/' 

Talking of Tacitus, Mr. Bofwell hazarded 
an opinion, that \^ith all his merit for pene- 
tfEitiOn, fhrewdnefs of judgment, andterfencfs 
of expreffion, he was too compadt, too much 
broken into hints, as it were, and therefore too 
* dif&cult to be ui;idei:ftood. Dr. Johnfon fanc- 
tioncU this opinion. " Tacitus, Sir, feems to 
me rather to bfive madq notes for an hiiiorical 
"worki than to have written a hiftory.*' 

At 
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At ano&er time tho conretfation ha^lh^ 
turned on mcxlertiimitatibnis of ancient ballads/ 
and ibme one having praifbd their (impiicity^ 
he treated them with that ridifcule whith he 
always difplayed when that fubjedl \l48 nfien- 
tionedj 

A genttenlan iixprcffitig his Wdnd^r ^Tjy thd 
author of fd excellent a book ad ^ 'The Whol6 
Duty i)f Man* (hould conceal himfiilf^ John- 
fort faid> ^^ There may be diflterent rcaftms ttf- 
ligmd for this, one of Which w6uld be very 
fufficietvt. He may hare becti a clergyman, 
and may have thought that his religious cbun* 
fek would have lefs iveight when Jbtiowii td 
come from a man t^hofe profdHon \^as Theo* 
logy. He may have been a man whofe prac-^ 
tice was not fuitabte to his principles^ fb thai 
his character migltt injufe the tfft& 6f hii 
iook^ which he had written in a feafon of pe-^ 
Bitence ; or he may have been a man df rigirf 
felf-denial, fo that he would have lib fewardf 
for his pious kbours while iti^ this ttrdrld^ but 
reftr it all to a future ilate^^* 

Talking of birds, Mh Dairies ftnrin^bn'flS 
ingenious Eflay againft the received notion of 
their migration was mentioned^ Jobnfori 
faid, " I think we hav6 as good evidence fbf 
^the migration of woodcocks as can be defired. 
We find they diftppear at a certain time of the 

year/ 
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year, and appear again at a certain time of the 
year ; and ibme of them, when weary in their 
flight, have been kno\m to alight on the rigi^ 
gingof (hips far out at fea." One erf" the com- 
pany obferved, that therfe had been inilanced 
of ibme o( them found in fommer in £flex« 
Johnson. ** Sir, that ftrengthens our ai^^ 
nicnt. Excepuo prob/it regulam. Some being 
found fhews, that if all remained many would 
be found. A fbw fick or lame ones may be 
found." — Goldsmith. ^* There is a. partial 
migration of the fwallows ; the flrooger dnes 
migrate, the others do not.*' 

At Mr. Langton's with Dr. Beattie and 
ibme other company, Johnfon defeanted on 
the Yubje^l of Literary Property. " There 
ieems ((aid he) to be in authors a flronger 
right of property than that by occupancy; a 
metaphyiical right, a right, as it were, of cre- 
ation, which (hould from its nature be perpe* 
tual ; but the confei^t of nations is againil it, 
and iri deed reaibn and the interefts of leamtngr 
are againft it ; for were it to be perpetual, na 
book, however ufeful, could be univerfally 
diffuied amongft mankind, ihould the pro* 
prietor take it into his head to relfaiun the cir^ 
culation. No book could have the advantage 
of being edited with notes, however neceflary 
to its elucidation, fhould the proprietor per^ 

6 verfely 
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veiicly oppofe it. For the general good of the 
world, therefore, whatever valuable work haa 
once been created by an author, and iflued out 
by him, (bould be underftood as no longer in 
his power, but as belonging to the public ; at 
the fame time the author is entitled to an ade- 
quate reward. This he fhould have by an ex- 
clufive right to his work for a conliderable 
number of years.'* 

He difapproved much of mingling real fadls 
with fidtion. On this account he cenfured a 
book intitled, * Love and Madnefs.' 

Mr. Bofwell once alkcd If the ^ Turkifti 
Spy' was a genuine book ? Johnfon replied, 
** No, Sir. Mrs. Manley, in her ^ Life,* fays, 
that her father wrote the two firft Volumes ; 
and in another book, ^ Dunton's Life and 
Errors,' we find that the reft was written by 
one Saulf, at two guineas a Iheet, under the 
diredion of Dr. Midgeley." 

Speaking of one who with more than ordi- 
nary boldnefs attacked public meafures and the 
royal family, he faid, " I think he is fafc from 
the law, but he is an abufive fcoundrel ; and 
mftead of applying to my Lord Chief Juftice 
to puniftihim, I would fend half a dozen foot- 
men and have him well ducked.'* 
V He cenfurod a writer of entertaining Tra- 
vels, for afluming a feigned characJler, faying 

(in 
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(in hii fcnfe of the word), " He Carries out 
one lie ; we know not how many he brings 
back." 

He apprehended that the delineation of cba^ 
ra&ers in the end of the firft Book of the ' Re- 
treat of the Ten Thoufand* was the firil ia- 
ftance of the kind that was known 4 

Johnfon fpoke unfavourably of a Certain 
pretty voluminous author, faying, " He ufpd 
to write anonymous books, and then other 
books commending thofe books ; in which 
there was fomething of rafcality." 

Mr. Bofwell one day told him he had been 
that morning at a meeting of the people called 
•Quakers, where he had heard a woman preach* 
Johnfon obferved, " Sir, a woman's preaching 
is like a dog's walking on his hinder legs. It 
is not done well ; but you are furprized to jfind 
it done at all." 

** After we came out of the church one 
Sunday (fays Mr. Bofwell), We flood talking 
for fome time together of Bilhop Berkeley's 
fophiftry to prove the non-exiflence of matter, 
and that every thing in the univerfe is merely 
ideal. I obferved, that though we are fatisl|ed 
his doiSlrine is not true, it is impoifible to re- 
fute it. But never fhall I forget the alacrity 
with which Johnfon anfwered, flriking his foot 
with mighty force againfl a large ftone, till he 

Y rebounded 
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rebounded frtwn it, * I refute it tbus.^ This was 
a ftout exeraplification ciih^firft truths of Per e 
BouffitTj or the original principles of iReid andjof 
Beattie ; without admitting which, we can no 
more argue in metaphyficks, than we can 
argue in matbematicks without axioms. To 
me (adds Mr. B.) it is not conceivable how 
Berkeley can be anfwered by pure rcafoning ; 
but I know that the nice and difficult tafk was 
to have been undertaken by one of the moft 
luminous minds of the prefent age, had not 
politics ^ turned him from calm philoibphy 
Hfide/ What an admirable difplay of fubtilty, 
united with brilliance, might his contending 
with Berkeley have aftbrded us. How muft 
we, when we reflect on the lofs of fuch an in*- 
tclleftual feaft, regret that he (hould be cha- 
nwfterifed as the man, 

/^ Who bom for tfcc univerfe narrow*d his mind, 
*' And to party gave up what was meant for mankind V^ 

Talking of the origin of language, Johnibn 
faid, " It muft have come by infpiration. A 
thoufand, nay a million-of children could not 
invent a language. While the organs arj^ 
pliable, there is not underftanding enough to 
form a language ; by the time that there is uiv 
derftanding enough, the organs are become 
ftiff. We know that after a certain age we 
cannot learn to pronounce a new language, 

4 No 
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No foreigner, who comes to England when 
advanced in life, ever pronounces Englifh to- 
lerably well ; at leaft fuch inftances are very 
rare. When I maintain that language muft 
have come by infpiration, I do not mean that 
mipiration is required for rhetorick, and all the 
beauties of language ; for when once man \^s 
langujage, ' we can conceive that he may gra- 
dually form modifications of it. I mean only 
that infpiration fcems to me to be neceflary to 
give man the faculty of fpeech ; to inform him 
that he may have fpeech ; which I think he 
could no more find out without infpiration, 
than cows or hogs would think of fuch a fa- 
culty." — Mr. Walker,' the philologer, who 
was prefent, faid, ^^ Do you think, Sir, that 
there are any pcrfc6l fynonimes in any lan- 
guage r' — ^Johnson. " Originally there were 
not ; but by ufing words negligently, or in 
poetry, one word comes to be confounded with 
another.** 

On occafion of a propofed tranflation of 
the Bible, he obferved, *^ I am not very wil- 
ling that any language fhould be totally ex- 
tinguiftied. The fimilitude and derivation 
of languages afford the moft indubitable proof 
of the tradudlion of nations, and the gene- 
alogy of mankind. They add often phyfical 
certainty to hifiorical evidence ; and often 
fupply the only evidence of ancient migrationS| 

Y 2 and 
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and of the revolutions of ages which kfl no 
.written monuments behind them. 
. *^ Everyman's opinions (continued he),atleaft 
his defires^ are a little influenced by his favou- 
rite ftudies. My zeal for languages may feem, 
perhaps^ rather over-heated, even to thofe by 
whom I defire to be well-eftcemed. To thoi^ 
who have nothing in their thoughts but trade 
or policy, prefent power, or prefent money, I 
ihould not think it neceflary to defend my opiT 
nions ; but with men of letters I would not 
unwillingly compound, by wifhing the con- 
tinuance of every language, however narrow 
in its extent, or however incommodious for 
common purpofcs, till it is repolited in (bmc 
verfion of a known book, that it may be always 
hereafter examined and compared with other 
languages, and then permitting its diibfe : for 
this purpofe the tranflation of the Bible is mod 
f o be defircd. It is not certain that the iamc 
method will not preferve the Highland Ian* 
guage for the purpofes of learning, and abotifh 
it from daily ufe. When the Highlanders read 
the Bible, they will naturally wi(h to have its 
obfcurities cleared, and to know the hiftory^^ 
collateral or appendant. Knowledge al^imyi, 
deiires increafe ; it is like Are, which mull firft 
)>e kindled by fome external agent, but which 
will afterwards propagate itfelf. When they 

once 
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Once defire to learn, they will naturally have 
recourfe to the neareft language by which that 
defire can be gratified ; and one will tell an- 
other that if he would attain knowledge, he 
muft learn Englifh. 

** This fpeculation may, perhaps, be thought 
more fubtle than the groflhefs of real life will 
eafily admit. Let it however be remembered, 
that the efficacy of ignorance has been long 
tried, and has not produced the coniequcnce 
expedted. Let knowledge, therefore, take its 
turn ; and let the patrons of privation ftand 
awhile afide, and admit the operation of 
pofitive principles." 

General Paoli once talked of languages be- 
ing formed on the particular notions and man- 
ners of a people, without knowing which we 
cannot know the language. We may by al- 
lufion to other ideas. " Sir (faid Jc^nfon), 
you talk of language, as if you had never done 
any thing elfe but ftudy it, inftcad of govern-' 
ing a nation." — The General faid, " ^ejio e 
un troppogran ccmflimentOy'' this is too great a 
compliment. Johnfon anfwered, " I fhould 
have thought fo. Sir, if I had not heard you 
talk." 

Mr. Erfkine one day told Johnfon, that' 
when he was in the ifland of Minorca, he not 
only read prayers, but preachied two iermons 

^3 to 
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to the regiment. He feemed to obje6k to the 
paffkge in fcripture where we are told that the 
angcl of the Lord fmote in one night forty 
tiboufjuid Aflyrians. *^ Sir (faid the Do6lor), 
you fhould recolle(5l that there was a fuperna- 
tural interpofition ; they were deftroyed by 
peftilcncc. You are not to fuppofe that the 
angel of the Lord went about and dabbed each 
of them with a dagger, .or knocked them on 
the head, man by man." 

Talking on the fubjc6l of tafte in the arts, 
he obfcrved, that difference of taile was, in 
truths difference of Ikill. Mr. Bofwell faid, 
" But, Sir, is thei^ not a q^uality called tafle, 
which conlifls merely in perception or in lik- 
ing ? For inttance, we find people differ 
much as to what is the beft flyle of Englifli 
compolition. Some think SwitVs the befl ; 
others prefer a fuller and/ grander way of 
writing."— Johnson. '^ Sir, you muft firft 
define what you mean by ftyle, before you can 
judge who has a good tafte in ftyle, and who 
has a bad. 'The two dalles of perfons whom 
you have mentioned don't differ as to good and 
bad. They boti agree that Swifl has a good 
neat ftyle ; but one loyes a neat ftyle, another 
Jo\cs a ftyle of more fplendoun In like man- 
ner, o©e loves a plain coat, another loves a 
laced coat ; but neither will deny that each is 
good in its kind." 

Speaking 
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Speaking of reading, " Snatches of reading, 
he faid, will not make a 3^ntley or a Clarke. 
They are, however, in a certain degree advan- 
tageous* I would put a child into a library 
(where no unfit books are), and let him read 
at his choice. A child fhould not be difcou- 
raged from reading any thing that he takes a 
liking to, from a notion that it is above^his 
teach. If that be the cafe the child will fooh 
find it out ^nd defift ; if not, he of courfe gains 
the inftru6lion ; which is fo much the more 
likely to come, from the inclination with which 
he takes up the fiudy." 

Mr. Andrew Stuart^s plaufible Letters to 
Lord Mansfield, a copy of which had been 
fent by the author to Dr. Johnfon, becoming 
the fubjcdl of converfation, Johnfon faid, 
*^' They have not anfwered the end. They 
have not been talked of ; I have never heard 
of them. This is owing to their not being 
fold. People feldom read a book which is 
given to them ; and few are given. The way 
to fpread a work is to fell it at a low price. 
No man will fend to buy a thing that cofts even 
fixpence, without an intention to read it." — 
BoswBLL. ^' May it not be doubted. Sir, 
whether it be proper- to publifli letters, ar- 
raigning the ultimate deciiion of an important 
caufe by the fupreme judicature of the na- 
tion ?'*—/. " No, Sir, I do not tliink it was 

T 4 wrong 
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wrong to ptiblifti thefe letters. < If they are 
thought to do harm, "why not anfwer them ? 
But they will do no harm/* ' 

Somebody found fault with writing verfes 
in a dead language^ maintaining that they were 
merely arrangements of fo many words ; and 
laughed at the Univerfities of Oxford and 
Cambridge for fending forth colledlions of 
them not only in Greek and Latin, but even 
in. Syriac, Arabick, and other more unknown 
tongues. Johnfon obferved, " I would have 
as many of thefe as poffible ; I would have 
verfes in every language that there are the 
means of acquiring. Nobody imagines that 
an Univerfity is to have at once two hundred 
poets ; but it fhould be able to (how two hun- 
dred fcholars. Peirefc*s death was lamented, 
I think, in forty languages ; and I would have 
had at every coronation, and every death of a 
king, every Gaudium, and every Luffus, Uni- 
verfity veries in as many languages as can be 
acquired. I would have the world to be thus 
told, ^ Here is a fchool where every thing may 
. be learnt." 

The topiok was once introduced, which is 
often ignorantly urged, that the UniveHities 
of England are too rich ; fo that learning docs 
not flourifli in them, as it would do if thofe 
who teach had fmaller falaries, and depended 
on their affiduity for a great part of their iii- 

conie« 
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oomc. Johnfon faid, *^ Sir, the very revcrfe 
of this is the ti'uth ; the Englifh Univerlities 
are not rich enough. Our fellowfhips are only 
fufRcient to fupport a man during his fludies 
to fit him for the world, and accordingly ia 
general they are held no longer than till an 
opportunity offers of getting away. Now and 
then, perhaps, there is a fellow who grows 
old in his college ; but this is againft his will, 
unlefs he be a man very indolent indeed. A 
hundred a year is reckoned a good fellowfhip, 
and that is no more than is neccflary to keep a 
man decently as a fcholar. We do not allow 
our fellows to marry, becaufe we confider aca- 
demical infiitutions as preparatory to a fetlle- 
ment in the world. It is only by being era- 
ployed as a tutor, that a fellow can obtain any 
thing more than a livelihood. To be fure a 
man who has enough without teaching will 
not teach ; for we would all be idle if we 
could. In the fame manner, a man who is to 
get nothing by teaching, will not exert himfelf. 
Grelham College was intended as a place of 
inftrudlion for London ; able profeflbrs were 
to read lectures gratis, and they contrived to 
have no fcholars ; whereas if they had been 
allowed to receive but fixpence a ledlurc 
from each fcholar, they would have been 
emulous to have had many fcholars. Every 
body will agree that it fliould be the in- 

tereft 
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lercft of thofe who teach to have fcholars ; and 
this is the cafe in our Univerlities. That they 
arc rich is certainly not true ; for they have 
nothing good enough to keep a man of emi- 
nent learning with them for his life. In the 
foreign Univcrfities a profeflbrfhip is a high 
thing. It is as much almoft as a man can 
make by his learning ; and therefore we find 
the moft learned men abroad are in the Uni- 
verlities : it is not fo with us. Our Univer- 
lities are impoverilhed of learning, by the pe- 
nury of their provifions. I with there were 
many places of a thoufand a year at Oxford to 
keep fii-ft-ratc men of learning from quitting 
the Univcrfity." — Undoubtedly (remarks Mr. 
Bofwell) if this were the cafe, Literature would 
have a ftill greater dignity and fplendour at 
Oxford, and there would be grander living 
fources of inftru6tion. 

A gentleman one day mentioned Mr. Mac- 
laurin's unealinefs on account of a degree of ri^ 
diculc carelefsly thrown on his decealed father, 
in Gk)ldfmith's ' Hiftory of Animated Nature,** 
in which that celebrated mathematician is re- 
prcfented as being fubjc6l to fits of yawning fo 
violent as to render him incapable of proceed- 
ing in his lecture ; a ftory altogether unfound- 
ed, but for the publication of which the law 
would give no reparation. This led the com- 
pany 
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pany to agitate the queftion, whether legal re- 
drefs could be obtained, even when u man's de- 
ccafed relation was calumniated in a publica- 
tion. Mr. Murray maintained there fliould be 
reparation, unlefs the author could juftify him- 
felf by proving the fadt. — Johnson. " Sir, it is 
of fo much more confequcncc that truth Ihould 
be told, than that individuals Ihould not be 
made uneaiy, that it is much better that the law 
does not reftrain writing freely concerning the 
charadlers of the dead. Damages will be given 
to a man who is calumniated in his life-time, 
becaufe he may be hurt in his worldly intereft, 
or at lead hurt in bis mind. If a man could 
fay nothing againil a chara6):er but what he can 
j>rove, hiftory could not be written ; for a great 
deal is known of men of which proof cannot be 
brought. A minifter may be notorioufly knowa 
to take bribes, and yet you may not be able to 
prove it.'' Mr. Murray fuggefted, that the au- 
thor fliould be obliged to fliow fome fort of 
evidence, though he would not require a ftridt 
legal proof; but Johnfon firmly and refohitely 
oppofed any reftraint whatever^ as adverfe to 
a free inveftigation of the chara<fters of man- 
kind. 

Johnfon mentioned Dr. Barry's ^ Sjfiem of 
Ph}^ick.' — " He was a man (faid he) who had 
acquired a high reputation in Dublin, came 

over 
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oixr to England, and brought bis reputotiofi 
with hini, but bad no great ilicccis. His na- 
tion was, tbat puliation occafions death by at- 
trition ; and that therefore the, way to preferve 
life is to retard pulfation. But we know that 
pulfation is ilrongeft in infants, and tbat we 
ii^crcafc in growth while it operates in its re- 
gular courfe ; fo it cannot be tlie caufc of de- 
ftruaion.'" 

Talking of tranflation, one faid, he could not 
define it, nor could he think of a fimilitude to 
itlttftrate it ; but that it appeared to him that 
trrtnilation of poetry could be only imitation. 
Jobnfon obfcrved, " You may tranflate books of 
fcicnce cxa<5lly. You may alfo tranflate biftory, 
in fo far as it is not embelliflied with oratory, 
whicb is poetical. Poetry,, indeed, cannot be 
tranflatcd ; and, therefore, it is the poets that 
preferve languages ; for we would not be at the 
trouble to learn a language if we could have all 
that is written in itjuil as well in a tranilation. 
But as the beautiesof poetry cannot be prefervcd 
in any language except that in which it was ori-i 
ginally written, we learn the language.'* 

A gentleman maintained that the art of 
printing had hurt real learning, by difleminat- 
ing idle writings. — Johnfon faid, " Sir, if it had 
not been for the art of printing, we fhould now 
have had no learning at all ; for books would 

have 
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j>feivc periihcd faftcr than they could have hecn 
tranfcribed/' This obfcrvation feems not juft, 
confidering for how many ages books were pre- 
fervcd by writing alone. 

The fame gentleman maihtaiited, tliat a ge- 
neral difFufioii of knowledge among a people 
was a di&dvantage ; for it iiiade the vulgai* ri(e 
above their hombte fpbcre. — " Sir (faid Johoi- 
fon), while knowledge is a dilUndti6n, thofe 
who a^e poflcfled of it will naturally rife above 
thofe who are not* Merely tp read and write 
was a diftiniSlioH £|t firlt ; but- we fee when readr 
ing and writing have become general, the com- 
mon people keep their ftatiotts. Andfo, were 
higher attainments lo become general, the eife<5 
would be the Cune." 

He faid, that for general improvement, a man 
(houldread whatever his immcidiate inclination 
prompts him to ; though, to be fure, if a man 
has a fcicnce to learn, he muft regularly and re- 
solutely advance. He added, " what we read 
with inclii^ation makes a much ftronger impreP- 
lion. If we read without inclihation, half the 
mind is employed in fixing the attention ; fo 
there is but one half to be employed on wh^t 
we read." He faid, he read Fielding's ^ Aitie- 
lia' through without flopping. — *^ If a mail 
(faid he) begins to read in the middle of a book^ 
«nd feels an inclipation to go on, let him not 

. 5 quit 
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quit it to go to the beginning. He may perhaps 
not feel again the inclination J^ 

It having been mentioned, that a certain fe- 
male political writer, whofe doctrines he dii^ 
liked, had of late become very fond of drefs, fat 
hours together at her toilet, and even put on 
rouge, Johnfon faid, ^^ She is better employed 
at her toilet than ufing her pen. It is better flie 
Ihould be reddem'ng her own cheeks, than 
blackening other people's charadlers." 

Mr. Bofwell tells us, that a clergyman had 
come to fubtnit fonie poetical pieces to Johnfon's 
rcvilion. ** It is wonderful (fays Mr. B.) what 
a number and variety of writers, fomc of them 
even unknown to him, prevailed on his good 
nature to look over their works, and foggefk 
Gorre6lions and improvements. My arrival in- 
terrupted for a little while the important bufi- 
neis of this true rcprefentativc of Bayes ; upon 
its being rcfumed, I found that the fubje<ft un- 
der immediate coniideration was a tran/lation, 
yet in manufeript, of the * Carmen Scculare'' of 
Horace, which had this year been let to mufic, 
and pcribrmed as a public entertainment in 
London, for the joint benefit of Monfieur Phi- 
lidot and Signer Baretti. When Johnfon bad 
4one reading, the author aiked him bluntly, 
** If upon the whole it was a good tranflatioa V* 
Johnfon, whofe regard for truth was QnconB> 

/ ^ . monly 
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rtionly ftri6l, feemed to be puzzled for a mo-' 
mcnt what anfwcr to make, as he certainly 
could not honcftly commend the performance : 
with exquilite addrefs he evaded the queftion 
thus : ** Sir, I do not fay that it may not be 
•made a very good tranflation/' Here nothing 
whatever in favour of the performance was af- 
firmed, and yet the writer was tiot (hocked. A 
printed ' Ode to the Warlike Genius of Bri- 
tain' came next in review : the bard was a 
lank bony figure, with ihprt black harr ; he wa« 
writhing with agitation while Johnfon read, and 
(hewing his teeth in a grin of ecfrneftndfe, ex- 
claimed in broken fentences, and in a kcea 
(harp tone, ** Is that poetry. Sir ? — Is it Pin- 
Aar?" — ^Johnson. " Why, Sir, there is here a 
great deal of what is called poetry." Then 
turning to me the poet cried, " My mufe 
has not been long upon the town, and (point- 
ing to the Ode) it trembles under the hand of 
the great critic.'* Johnfon, in a tone of difplea*- 
fure, a(ked him, •* Why do you prslife Anfon ?** 
I did not trouble him by a(king his reafon for 
this quefiion. He proceeded, " Here is an 
error, Sir ; you have made Genius feminine.'^ 
-^"Palpable, Sir (cried the enthufiaft) ; I know 
it. • But (in a lower tone) it was to pay a com* 
pjiment to the Duchefs of Dcvonlhire, with 
which her Grace was pleafed. She is walking 
acrofs Coxheatb^ in the military uniform, and I 

fuppofc 
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(uppofe her to be the Genius of Britain/*— 
Johnson. " Sir, you are giving a reafon for 
k ; but tbat will not make it right. You may 
have a reafon why two and two fliould make 
five ; but they will ftill make but four.'* 

Mr. Bofweli having once regretted to John- 
(bn that he had learnt little Greek, as is too ge- 
nerally the cafe in Scotland j that he had for a 
long time hardly applied at all to the ftudy of 
that noble language, he Was defirous of being 
told by him what method to follow ; he recom- 
mended, as eafy helps, Sylvanus's ^ Firft Book 
of the Iliad ; Dawfon's ^ Lexicon to the 
Greek New Teftament ;* and ^ Hefiod,' with 
Pajoris Lexicon at the end of it.'* 

One night at the Club a tranflation of aa 
Epitaph was produced which Lord Elibank 
had written in Englifli for his Lady, and requeft- 
•ed of Johnfon to turn into Latin for him. Hav- 
ing read Dcmina de North et Gray, he faid to 
Mr. Dyer, " You fee. Sir, what barbarifms weare 
compelled to make ufe of when modem titles 
are to be fpecifically mentioned in Latin in- 
fcriptions.'* When he had read it once aloudj^ 
and there had been a general approbation ex* 
prefled by the company, he addreflcd himfelf 
to Mr^ Dyer in particular, and faid, ^^ Sir, I 
beg to have your judgment ; for I know your 
nicety.'*- Dyer then very properly dciired to 

riead 
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Vead it over again ; which having done, he 
pointed out an incongruity in one of the fen- 
tences. Johnfon immediately aflented to the 
obfervation, and faid, ^^ Sir, ihis is owing to an 
alteration of a part of the fentencc, from the 
form in which I had firft written it ; and I 
believe. Sir, you may have remarked, that it is 
a very frequent caufe of error in compofition^ 
when one has made a partial change, withou.t 
a due regard to the general ftrudture of the 
fentencc.'* 

Johnfon was well acquainted with Mr, Dot- 
lie, author of a treatife on Agriculture; and 
faid of him, " Of the objefts which the Society 
of Arts have chiefly in vicvv, the chymical ef- 
fe6ls of bodies operating upon other bodies, ht 
knows more than almoil any man." Johnfon, in 
order to give Mr. Doilie his vote to be a mem^ 
berof this Society, paid up an arrear which had 
run on for two years^ On this occafion he 
mentioned a circumftance, as charafteriftic of 
the Scotch. " One of that nation (faid he) 
who had been a candidate, againfl whom I had 
voted, came up to me with a civil falutation. — 
Now, Sir, this is their way. An EngUfhman 
would have ftomached it, and been fulky, and 
never have taken further notice of you ; but a 
Sqotchman, Sir, though you vote nineteen times 
againft him, \vill accoft you, with equal com- 
^. _ z plaifancc 
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plaifance after each time ; and the twentieth 
time, Sir, he will get your vote." 

His diftinftion of the different degrees of at- 
tainment of learning was thus marked upon 
two occafions. Of Queen Elizabeth he faid, 
^' She had learning enough to have giveh dignity 
to a biihop;*^ and of Mr. Thomas Davieshe 
faid, '* Sir, Davies has learning enough to give 
credit to a clergyman.*^ 

He ufed to quote with great warmth the lay- 
ing of Ariftotle recorded by Diogenes Laertius ; 
^ that there was the fame difference t^etwecQ 
one learned and unlearned, as between the lir- 
ing and the dead.'* 

" Spanifh plays (he obfenred), being^ wildly 
and improbably farcical, would pleafe childieir 
here, as children are entertained with ftorie^ 
full of prodigies ; their experience not beinfr 
fiifficient ta caufe them to be fo readily fiartled 
at deviations from the natural courfe of life.— 
The machinery of the Pagans is uninterefting^ 
to us r when a goddeft appears in Homer or 
Virgil, we grow weary j ftill more fo kt the 
Grecian tragedies,, as in that kind of compofi- 
tion a nearer approach to nature is intendeds 
Yet there are good reaibns for reading ro- 
mances ^ a&— the fertility of invention^ the- 
beauty of ftile and exprdfion, the curiofity of 
(being with what kind of performances the age 
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and country in which they were wnttcn was dc* 
lighted ; for it is to be apprehended, ^at at the 
time when very wild imptpbable tales were well 
deceived, the people were in a barbarous ilate^ 
and fb on the footing of children^ as bus been 
explained. 

^^ It is evident enough that no one who 
Writes now can ufo the Pagan deities and my-» 
tholdgy ; the only machinery, therefore^ feems 
that of miniflring fpirits', the ghofts of the de- 
J)arted> witches, and fairies ; thoDgh thcfc latter^ 
as the vulgar fuperflition concerning them 
(which) while in its force, infe6ied at leaft the 
ima^nation of thofe that had more advantage 
in education^ though their reafon fet them free 
from it) is every day wearing out, feem likely 
to be of littk further ailiilance in the ma- 
chinciy of poetry. As I recolle<^ Hammond 
introduces a hag or witch into one of hii^ love 
elegies, where the efFe6t is unmeaning and dif- 
gufting/* 

Of ridiclile he obfenred, *^ The man who in 
converfation ufes his talent of ridicule in create- 
ing or grofsly exaggerating the infiances he 
gives, who imputes abfurdities that did not 
•happen, or when a man was a little ridiculous^ 
defcribes him as having hr^a very much fo> 
abufes his talents greatly. The great ufo of 
ddineating abfiirdities is^ thftt w^ mfiy kxMPHf 
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-how far human folly can go; the accoant, 
therefore, ought of abfolute neceflity to be 
faithful. A certain charadler (naming the per- 
fon), as to the general caft of it, is well de- 
fcribed by Garrick ; but a great deal of the 
phrafeology he ufes in it is quite his own, par- 
ticularly in the proverbial comparifons, ^ obfli- 
nate as a pig,' &c. ; but I don't know whether 

it might not be true of Lord , that from 

a too great eagernefs for praifc and popularity, 
and a politenefs carried to a ridiculous excefs, 
he was likely, after aflerting a thing in general, 
to give it up again in parts. For inflance, if 
he had faid Reynolds was the firft of painters, 
he was capable enough of giving up, as objec- 
tions might happen to be feverally made, firft, 
his outline, — ^then the grace in form, — ^then the 
colourings — and laftly, to have owned that he 
was fuch a mannerift, that the difpofition of his 
pidlurcs were all alike.'* 

A gentleman, by no means deficient in litc^- 
rature, having difeovered lefe acquaintance 
with one of the claffics than Johnfon expedted, 
when the gentleman left the room, he obferved, 
^\ You fee, now, how little any body reads." — 
•Mr. Langton happening to mention his having 
read a good deftl ki Clenardus's Greek Gram- 
mar, ^* Why, Sir (faid he), who is there in 
this town that knows any thing of Clenardus 

but 
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but you and I ?" And, upon Mr. Langton's 
mentioning that he had taken the pains to 
Icam by heart the Epiftle of St. Bafil, which is 
given in that Grammar as a praxis, ^^ Sir 
(faid he), I never made fuch an effort to attain 
GreeL" 

He had a ftrong prejudice againft the po- 
litical character of Seeker, one inftance of 
which appeared at Oxford, when he cxprefled 
great difIatisfa6lion at his varying the old efta- 
blifhed toaft, ' Church and King.'-'^ The 
ArchbilTiop of Canterbury, faid he (with an 
afFedled fmooth fipiling grimace), drinks, 
* Conflitution in Church and State.' Being 
aiked what difference there was between the 
two toafts, he faid, * Why, Sir, you may be 
furc he meant fomething.' Yet when' the life 
of that prelate, prefixed to his fermons by Dr. 
Porteus and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, firft 
came out, he read it with the utmoft avidity, 
and faid, " It is a life well written, and that 
well deferves to be recorded." 

Of Sir Jofhua Reynolds he faid, ^^ I know no 
man who has pafled through life with more ob^ 
fcrvation than Reynolds.'* 

Once when fomebody produced a newl^ 
paper in which there was a letter of ftupid 
abufe of Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in which John* 
fon himfelf came in for a fhare, — *' Pray (faid 

z 3 he) 
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he) let us have it read aloud from beginning to 
end ;'' which being done, he with a ludicrous 
carneftnefs, and not directing his look to any 
particular perfon, called out, <* Are we alive af- 
ter all this fatire !" 

Talking of the difference between the mode of 
education at Oxford, and that in thofe Colleges 
where inftru6lion is chiefly conveyed by lec^ 
tures, Johnfon obferved, *^ Le6lures were once 
ufeful ; but now, when all can read, and books 
^c fo numerous, lc6hires are unnecefiary. If 
your attention fails, and you mifs a part of a 
lecfture, it is loft ; you cannot go back as you 
do upon a book." Dr. Scott agreed with him. 
^' But yet, Dr, Scott (faid Mr. B.), you yourfelf 
gave leftures at Oxford." The Dodlor fmiled, 
" You laughed then (faid Mr. B.) at thofe who 
came to you." 

Talking of celebrated apd fuccefsful irregu-^ 
lar pradlifers in phyfic, Johnfon faid, '* Taylor 
was the mpft ignorant man I ever knew, but 
fprightly. Ward the dulleft. Taylor chaU 
lenged me once to talk Latin with, him : (laugh- 
ing). I quoted fome of Horace, which he took 
to be a part pf my own fpeech. He faid a few 
words well enough." — BEAucLEHKt ^* I re^ 
member. Sir, you faid th^t Taylor was an in- 
ftance how far impudence could carry igno-? 
ranee." Mr. Beauclerk told a number of fhort 

ilori?^ 
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Hones in a lively elegant matiner, and with that 
air of the world which has a fort of imprefliv^ 
effedt, as if there were fomething more than i$ 
exprefljbd, or than perhaps we could perfcdlly 
underftand. As Johnfon accompanied SirJolhua 
Reynolds home in his coach, he faid, *^ Ther^ 
is in Beauclerk a predominance over his com* 
pany that one does not like. But he is a man 
who has lived fb much in the world, that he 
has a Ihort (lory on every occafion ; he is al- 
ways ready to talk, and is never cxhauiied/* 

His aiFedlion, hoM^ever, for Topham Beau- 
clerk was io great, that when that gentleman 
was labouring under the fevere illnefs which 
at lail occafioned his death, Johnibn faid, (with 
a voice feultcring with emotion), " Sir, I 
would walk to the extent of the diameter of 
the earth to fave Beauclerk.** 

Mr. Beauclerk's great library was after his 
death fold in London by audlion. Mr. Wilkes 
faid, he wondered to find in it fuch a numerous 
coUedlion of fermons, feeming to think it 
ilrange that a gentlemai^ of Mr. Beauclerk*s 
charadler in the gay wOrld^ fhould have choien 
to have many compofitions of that kind.-— 
^* Why, Sir (faid Johnfon), you arc to confider^ 
that fermons make a coniiderable branch of 
Englifh literature ; fo that a library muft be 
very imperfect if it has not a numerous coUec- 

2 4 tion 
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tion of fermons ; and in all collodions. Sir, 
the defire of augmenting it grows flronger in 
proportion to the advance in acquiiition ; as 
motion is accelerated by the continuance of the 
impetus. Befides, Sir (looking at Mr. Wilkes 
with a placid but fignificant fmilc), a man may 
oolledt fermons with intention of making bim- 
felf better by them. I hope Mr. Beaiiclerk 
intended, that fome time or other that fhould 
be the cafe with him," 

Sir John Pringle had exprcfled a wifli to have 
Dr. Johnfon's opinion what were the bed 
Englifh fermons for ftyle. Mr. B. one day 
took an opportunity of mentioning feveral to 
him. Atterbury ? — Johnson. " Yes, Sir, one 
of the heft. — Boswell. " TtUotJonr'—J. 
" Why not now. I Ihould not advife s 
preacher at this day to imitate Tillotfon's ftylc; 
though I don't know ; I fhould be cautious of 
objefting to what has been applauded by fo 
many fufFrages. — Smith is one of the boft, if 
you except his peculiarities, and his violence, 
and Ibmefimea coarfenefs of language. Seed 
■Tias a very tine ftyle ; but he is not very theo- 
logical. — Jortiiis fermons are very elegant. — 
Sherlock's ftyle too is very elegant, though he 
has not made it his principal ftudy. And you 
may add Smallridge. All the latter preachers 
\i^y<i a good Itylc. Indecdj nobody i^qw talks 
piucb 
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much of ftylc ; every body compofes pretty 
well. There are no fuch unharmonious periods 
as there were a hundred years ago. I fhould 
recommend Dr. Clarke's fermons, were he or- 
thodox. However, it is very well known where 
he was not orthodox, which was upon the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as .to which he is a con- 
demned heretic ; fo one is aware of it.'^' — B. 
•* I like Ogdcn's fermons on prayer very much, 
both for neatnefs of ftyle and fubtilty of reafon- 
ing;*_7, « I fhould like to read all that Og- 
dcn has written." — B. ^' What I wifli to know 
is, what fermons afford the beft fpecimen of 
Englifh pulpit eloquence," — J. *^ Wc have no 
fermons addrcfled to the paflion.s that are good 
for anything; if you mean that kindofelo* 
qucnce." — ^A Clergyman (whofe name I do 
not recolledl) alkcd, *• Were not Dodd's fer- 
mons addrefTcd to the pafliohs ?" — J. " They 
were nothing. Sir, be they addrcfled to what 
they ma)'.*' 

3ir Jofhua Reynolds praifed " Mudgc's Ser- 
mons," — Johnson. " Mudge's Sermons are 
good, but not pradlical. He grafps more fenfe 
th^n be can hold ; he takes more corn than he 
can make into meal ; he opens a wide profpedl, 
bpt fo diftant, that it is indiilindl. I love ^ Blair^s 
Sermons.' Though the dog is a Scotchman, 
gnd a Prefbytcriap, and every thing he fhould 

not 
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flot be^ I was the firft to praife them. Such 
was my candour (fmiling).**-— Mrs. Bosca-» 
WEN. " Sueh his great merit to get the better 
of all your prejudices.*' — J. " Why, Madam, 
let us compound the matter ; let us afcriba it 
to my candour and his merit.'* 

Somebody obferved, that the life of a mere 
literary man could not be very entertaining. — 
Johnfon faid, *^ But it certainly may. This is 
a remark whi^ch has been made and repeated 
without jullice. Why Ihould the life of a lite- 
rary man be lefs entertaining than the life of any 
other man ? Are there not as intcrefting va- 
rieties in fuch a life ? As ^ literary life it may 
be very entertaining."-— Po swell. *^ But it 
mull be better furely, when it is diverfified with 
a little active variety — fuch as his having gone 
to Jamaica ; or, his having gone to the 
Jiebrides.'* Johnfon was not difpleafed at this. 

Speaking of a certain literary friend, ^^ He is 
a very pompous puzzling feHow (faid he) , he 
lent me a letter once that fomebody had written 
to him, no matter what it was about ; but he 
wanted to have the letter back, and exprefled a 
mighty value for it ; he hoped itvas to be met 
with again, be would not lofe it for a thoufand 
pounds. I laid my hand upon it foon afters- 
wards, and gave it him. I believe I faid, I was 
very glad to have met with it. O, then he did 
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l^ot know that it iignified any thing. So you 
fee, when the letter was loft it was worth a 
thoufand pounds, and when it was found it was 
not worth a farthing.'^ 

An author of moft anxious and reftlefs va^^ 
pity being mentioned, ^^ Sir (faid he), there 19 
fiot a young fapling upon Parnailus more fe<r 
verely blown about by every wind of criticifm 
than that poor fellow/* 

Talking of a certain clergyman of extraordi^ 

pary characSlcr, who by exerting his talents in 

writing on temporary topics, and difplaying ui>» 

common boldnefs, had raifed himfclf -to afflu-r 

ence, a gentleman maintained that they ought 

not to be indignant at his fuccefs ; for merit of 

every fort was entitled to reward. -^*^ Sir (faid 

. Johnfon), I will not allow this man to have 

merit. No, Sir ; what he has is rather tha 

contrary ; I will, indeed, allow him courage^ 

0nd on this account we fo far give him credit. 

We have more refpeft for a man who robs 

boldly on the highway, than for a fellow who 

Jumps out of a ditch, and knocks you down 

behind your back. Courage is a quality fo 

neceflary for maintaining virtue, that it is aU 

ways refpe^ed, even when it is afluciated with 

Vice." 
Johnfon was by tko means of opinion, that 

^very oiai) oi a learned profefiion iboold confi^p 

der 
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dcr it as incumbent upon him, or as neceflary 
to his credit, to appear as. an author. When, 
in the ardour of ambition for literary fame, I 
regretted to him one day that an eminent 
Judge had nothing of it, and therefore would 
leave no perpetual monument of himfelf to 
pofterity, '* Alas, Sir (faid Johnfon), what a 
mafs of confufion fhould we have, if every 
Bifhop and every Judge, every Lawyer, Phyli- 
cian, and Divine, were to write books." 

At another time he faid, ^^ I was angry with 
Hurd about Cowley, for having publifticd a fc- 
ledlion of bis works ; but upon better conii- 
deration, I think there is no impropriety in a 
man's publifhing as much as he choofes of any 
author, if he does not put the reft out of the 
way. A man, for inftance, may print the Odes 
of Horace alone." 

Talking of thofe writers who had affected to 
imitate his ft,yle,. Johnfon faid, " The imitators 
of my ftile have not hit it. Mifs Aikin has 
done it beft ; for (he has imitated the fentiment 
as well as the didlion.*' 

^ He obferved, that a gentleman of eminence 
in literature had got into a bad ftylp of poetry 
of late. ^^ He puts (faid he) a very common 
thing in a ftrange drefs till he does not know 
it himfelf,iand thinks other people do not know 
it."-^Ba6tvELL* ^^ That is owing to his being 

fo 
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fo rtnich verfant in old finglifli Pbctty.-^ 
Johnson. " What is that to the purpofe. Sir ? 
If I fay a man is drunk, and ydu tell me it i^ 
owing to his taking fo much drink, the mat- 
ter is not mended. No, Sir, ****** hai 
taken to an odd mode. For example ; he'4 
write thus : 

« Hermit hoar, in fdemn cell, 
"Wearing out life's evening gray." 

Gray evening is common enough ; but evening 
gray he'd think fine. — ^Stay ; — we'll make out 
the ftanza : 



^ *• Hermit hoar, in folemn cell, 

«« Wearing out life's evening graj ; 
*' Smite thy bofom, fagc, and tell; 
*' What is blifs ? and which the way ? 
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BosWELL. " But why finite his bofom. Sir ?'' 
Johnson. " Why to (hew he was in earneft.'* 
(fmiling). Jphnlbn at an afler period added 
the following ftanza : 

*« Thus I fpoke ; and fpcaking figh'd ; 

** Scarce reprefa'd the darting tear ; 
** When the fmiling fagc replied, 

^ Come, my lad, and drink fome beer." 

Speaking of a colledlion being made of all 
the Engiifh Poets who had publifhed a volume 

of 
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of poems, Johnibli faid, that a ^^ Mr. Cotei^^ 
vbom he knew, had gone the grcateft length 
towards this ; having collected about fire hun-^ 
dred voluines of poets whofe works were little 
known ; but that upon his death Tom Ofborne 
bought them, and they were difperled, which 
he thought a pity, as it was curious to fee any 
feries (complete ; and in every volume of poems 
(bmething good may be found/* 

In his review of Warton*s * Effky on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope/ Johnfon has 
given the following falutary caution : — ^^ No- 
thing but experience could evince the frequency 
of faUe information, or enable any man to 
conceive that fo many groundless reports fhould 
be propagated, as every man of eminence may 
hear of himfelf. Some xncn relate what they 
think as what they know ; ibme men of con^ 
fufed memories and habitual inaccuracy, aicribe 
to one man what belongs to another ; and fbme 
talk on, without thought or care* A few men 
are fufficient to broach fal(ehoods which are af^ 
terwards innocently difFufed by fucceffive re- 
laters." — ^^ Had he lived (obferves Mr. Bofwell) 
to read what Sir John Hawkins and Mrs^ Pi- 
ozzi have related concerning himfelf, how much 
would he have found his obfervation illufbratcd. 
He was indeed fo much imprefled with the pre- 
valence of falfehood, voluntary or uninten- 
tional. 
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tional, that I never knew any perfon who upon 
hearing an extraordinary circumftanCe told, 
diicovered more of the incredulus odu He 
would fay, with a fignificant look and decifive 
tone, ^ It IS not fo. Do not tell this again.'— 
He inculcated upon all his friends the impor- 
tance of perpetual vigilance againft theflighteft 
degrees of falfehood ; the efFedl of whicfi, as 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds obferved to me, has been, 
that all who were of his fcbool are diftinguKhed 
for a love of truth and accuracy, which they 
ivould not have poflefled in the (ame degree if 
they had not been known to Johnfon." 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining 
authentic information for biography, Johnlbn 
faid, " When I was a young fellow I wanted 
to write the * Life of Drydcn,* and in order to 
get materials, I applied to the only two pcrfons 
then alive who had feen him ; thefe. were old 
Swinney and old Gibber. Swinney's informa 
tion w^s no more than this, * That at Will's 
cofFec-houfc Dryden had a particular chair for 
himfelf, which was let by the fire in winter, 
and was then called his winter-chair ; and that 
it was carried out for him to the balcony in 
fummer^ and was then called his fummer- 
chair/ Gibber could tell no more but * That 
be remembered him a decent old man, arbiter 
of critical difputes at Will's/ You are to con- 

iider 
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fidcr that Gibber was then at a great diflaacje 
from Dryden ; had perhaps one leg only in the 
room, and durft not draw in the other." 

Mr. Bofwell faid, in writing a life a manV 
peculiarities (hould be mentioned becaufe they 
mark his charader. — Johnson^ '* Sir, there 
is no doubt as to peculiarities : the queftion is^ 
whethef a man's vices fhould be mentioned ; — 
for inftance, whether it fhould be mentioned 
that Addifon and Parnell drank too freely ; for 
people will probably more eafily indulge ia 
drinking from knowing this ; fo that more ill 
may be done by the example, than good by 
telling the whole truth. Here was an inilanceof 
his varying from himfelf in talk ; for on a for- 
mer occalion he had nfiaintained, that ^^ If a 
man is to write ^ Panegyric he may keep vices 
.out of fight ; but if he profeffes to write AUfe 
he muft repreient it really as it was f * and when 
a perfon objected to the danger of telling that 
Pimell drank to excefs, he faid, that ^^ it would 
produce an inftrudlive caution to avoid drink- 
ing, when it was feen, that even the learning 
and genius of Parnell could be debafed by it.'' 
In the Hebrides he maintained, as appears from 
Mr. Bofwell's ^ Journal,' that a man's intimate 
friend fhould mention his faults, if be writes his 
life. 

«♦ The 
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. ** The writer of an epitaph (he obferved) 
fliouW not be confidered as faying nothing but 
what is ftridWy true. Allowance muft be made 
for fomc degree of exaggerated praife. In lapi- 
dary infcriptions a man is not upon oath.'* 

At another time^ when fomebody endea* 
i^oiired to argue in favour of the Epitaph for 
Goldfmith's tablet in Weftminfter Abbey being 
in Englilh^ Johnfon faid, *^ The language q£ 
the country of which a learned man was a na* 
tive is not the language fit for his epitaph^ 
which ihould be in ancient and permanent Ian*- 
guage. Confider, Sir ; bow you (hould feel, 
were you to find at Rotterdam an epitaph upon 
Erafmus in Dutch !" Mr. Bofwell thought i^ 
would be bed to have epitaphs written both in 
a learned language, and in the language of the 
country ; fo that they might have the advantage 
of being more univerfally underftood, and at 
the fame time be fecured of claiiical (lability. 

A gentleman afking Johnfon whether he 
would advife him to read the Bible with a com^* 
nM?ntary, and what commentaries be would re- 
pommend, Johnfon faid, " To be furc. Sir, I 
would have you read the Bible with a com** 
mentary ; and I would recommend Lowth an4 
Patrick on the Old Teftament, and Hammond 
an the New," 

A « Speaking 
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' Speaking one day of Atthnr Murphy, wdottf 
Tic very much foved, *^ I don't know (laid he) 
that Arthur can be clafled with the vei-y firft 
'dranxatic * writers ; yet at prefent 1 doubt 
much whether we hare any thing ftiperior ta 
Airthnr;' 

^^ '^iidy's rerfes on Ireland bein^ mentioned^ 
HAfCs Rtynolds faid, *^ Hiave you feen them, 
^p?f;je^0HNS0N. " No, Madaiil. I have 
"feen"' a trariflation from Horace by one of her 
<laughtfcrs/ She Shewed it mc.'*^ — ^Mrss RiEt- 
iTOLDrs. *^ And how was it, Sir ?*•— 7. ** Why, 
very well for a young Mife'^s verie ;~that is 
<o fay, (Compared with excellenee, nothing ; 
•biit very well for the peribn wha wrote them. 
*I am vexed at being fhewn verfes in thatttian- 
'iici-.^'— Mrfe R. ^ But if they fhoold be good,. 
H\'hy not give them hearty praife J***— *7-^ 
^ Why,' Madam, bccaufcl have not then got 
theibctter of my bad humour from having beefii 
■fliewh 'them. You muft confider, Madnm ; 
l^eft^rf-h-and they may be bad as weU as good^ 
Nobody has a right to put another under fuch 
a difficulty, that he muft either hurt the perfon 
by t^llfng the truth, dr kurt himfelf by tdlii% 
^hat' is not true/' — Bosweill. ** A ma» 
soften ihew^ bis \NTitirig5 to people of eminence 
to obtain from them, either from their good 
nature, . or from their not being aule to tell the 
^ ' '^-^ V tirutU 
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truth firmly, a commendation of which he may 
afterwards avail himfelf.'* — 7- ^^ Very true, 
Sir. Therefore the man who is aiked by an 
.author what he thinks of his work, is put to 
Hit torture, and ife not obliged to fpeak the 
truth ; fo that what he fays is not confidered 
as his opinion ; yet he has faid it, and cannot 
retradl it ; and this author, when mankind are 
hunting him with a cannifter at his tail, can 
fay, " I would nbt have publifhed, had not 
Johnfon, or Reynolds, or Mufgrave, or fome 
other good judge, commended the work/ Yet 

I confider it as a very difficult qucftion in con-^ 

• 

fcience, whether one (hould advife a man not 
to publifh a work, if profit be his objedl ; for 
the man may fay, ^ liad it not been for you, 
1 (hould have had the moiley/ Now you can- 
not be fure ; for you have only your own 
opinion, and the public may think very diffe- 
rently."^ — Sir Joshua Reynolds. •^ You 
. mufl upon fuch an occafion have two judg- 
ments ; one as to the real value of the work, 
the other as to what may pleafe the general 
tafte at the time,*' — 'J. " But you can bd fure 
of neither ; and therefore I (hould fcruplc 
much to give a fupprefiive vote. Both Gold- 
fmith^s comedies were once rcfufbd t his firft 
by Garrick, his fecond by Colman, who was 
prevailed on at lafi by much folicitation^ nay a 

A a a kind 
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•kind of force, to bring it on. His ^ VicAr aC 
Wakefield' I myfelf did not think would have 
had niuch fuccefs. It was written, and fold to 
a bookfeller before bis ^ Traveller ;* but pub- 
li(hed after ; fo little expectation had the 
bookfeller from it. Had it been fold after 
the * Traveller,* he might have had twice as 
much money for it, though iixty guineas was 
no mean price. The bookfeller had the ad- 
vantage of Groldfmith*s reputation from ' The 
Traveller' in the falc, though (3roldfmith had it 
not in felling the copyr—Sp^ J. R. '' The 
Beggar's Opera affords a proof how ftrangely 
.people Avill differ in opinion about a literary 
performance, Burke thinks it has no merit/* 
— y. " It was refufed by one of the houfes ; 
butll fhould have thought it would fuccecd, 
not from any great excellence in the \yriting, 
but from the novelty, and the general fpirit 
and gaiety of the piece, which keeps the audi- 
ence always attentive, aiKlldifniifles them iu 
good humour." 

He once mentioned with an air of fatisfac- 
tion what Baretti Jiad told him ; that meeting, 
in the courfe of his ftudying Englifli, with an 
excellent paper in the Spectator, one of four 
that were written by the refpecftable diflenting 
n>inifter Mr. Grove of Taunton, and obferv- 
ing the genius and energy of mind that it ex- 
, X . hibits. 
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dibits, it greatly quickened his curiolity to 
vifit our country ; as he thought if fuch were 
the lighter periodical eflays of our authors, their 
productions on more weighty occaft)ns muft 
>e wonderful indeed. 

Mr. Bofwell expreflfed a liking for Mr. 
fVanftis Ofbom's works, and a(ked Johnfbn 
what he thought of that writer. He anfwercd, 
*^ A conceited fellow. Were a man to write 
fo now, the boys would throw ftones at him." 
He however (fays Mr. B.) did not alter my 
opinion of a favourite author, to whom I was 
lirft directed by his being quoted in ^ The 
Spedlator,* and in whom I have found much 
fhrewd and lively (etife, exprefled indeed in a 
flyle fomcwhat quaint, which however I do not 
dillike. His book has an air of originality. 
We figure to ourfelves an ancient gentleman 
talking to us. 

Johnfon once talked with approbation of an 
intended edition of* The Spedlator* with notes ; 
two volumes of which had been prepared by a 
gentleman eminent in the literary world, and 
the materiaJs which he had colle<5led for the re- 
mainder had been transferred to another hand. 
He oBferved> that all works which defcribc 
manners require notes in fixty or fcventy years 
or lefs ; and faid, he had communicated all he 
kiiew that could throw light upon ' The Spec- 

A a 3 tator.' 
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tator/ He faid^ '^ Addifon had made his Sir 
Andrew Freeport a true Whig, argping againft 
giving charity to beggars, and throwing out 
other fuch ungracious fentiments ; but that he 
had thought better, and made amends by mak- 
ing him found an hofpital for decayed farmers." 
He called for the volunoe of ^ The Spectator* 
in which that account is contained, and read 
it aloud^ Indeed he read fo weJl, that every 
thing acquired additional wpight and graco 
from his utterance. 

Johnfon on another occafion praifed ' Tho 
Spedlator,' particularly the charadler of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, He faid, " Sir Roger 
did not die a violent death as has been gene-r 
rally fancied. He was not killed ; he died 
only becaufe others were to die, and becaufe 
his death afforded an opportunity tp Addifon 
for fome very fine writing. We have the ex- 
ample of Cer\'antes ipaking. Don Quixote die. 
I never could fee why Sir Roger is reprefentcd 
as a little crocked. It appears to me that the 
ftory of the widow was intended to have fome- 
thing fuperindpced upon it 5 but the fiiper-r 
Ilrudlure did not cpmp." 

Johnfon talked of its haying been faid that 
Addifon wrote fpme of his heft papers in * The 
Spectator* wheq w^rm with wine* Ho di4 
npt feem willing to admit this* Dr. Scott, a^ 

a ponfir-* 
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a confirmation of it, related, that Blackftone, 
a fobcr man, compofed his ^ Commentaries' 
with a bottle o( port before him ; ^ud found 
bis mind invigorated and fupported in the fa- 
tigue of his great work, by a ten.ip^rate ufe of 
it. 

In another converfation on ' The Speiftator,' 
he faid, " It is wonderful that there is fuch^a 
proportion of bad papers, in the half of the 
work which was not written by Addifon ; for 
there was all this world to write that half, y(;t 
not a half of that half is good. One. of the 
fined pieces in the Englifh language is the 
paper on Novelty, yet we do not hear it talked 
of. It was written by. Mr. Grove, a diflenting 
teacher. Mr. Murphy faid, he remembered 
when there were feveral people alive in Lon- 
don, who enjoyed a confiderable reputatioa 
merely from having written a paper in ^ The 
Spedator.* He mentioned particularly Mr, 
Ince, who ufed to frequent Tom's coffee- 
houfe; " but (faid Johnfon) y ou . mud <x)n(i- 
der how highly Steele fpeaks of Mr. Ince.'* 
He would not allow that the paper on carry in jf 
a boy to travel, iigned Pkilip Homebred^ which 
was reported to be written by the Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwick, had merit. He faid, " It 
was cjuite vulgar, and had nothing luminous/' 

t 
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A gentleman mentioned Sir Richard Steele 
having publilhed his *^ Chriftian Hero* with 
the avowed purpofe of obliging himfelf to lead 
a religious life, yet that his condudt was by 
no means ftri6lly fuitable. Johnson. " Steele; 
I believe, pra6lifed the lighter vices." 
. A defire was expreffed to know his authority 
for the ftory of Addifon's fending an execution 
into Steele's boufe, " Sir (faid he), it is ge- 
nerally known, it is known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the literary hiflory of that period. 
It is as well known, as that he wrote * Cato/ 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan once defended Addifon, 
by allcdgirtg that he did it in order to covet 
Stcele^s goods from other creditors, who were 
going to fcize them.** 

Johnfon fald, that ^^ Addifon wrote Budgcirs 
papers in the Spectator, at lead mended them 
, fo much, that he made them almoft his own ; 
and that Draper, Tonfon*8 partner, afliired 
Mrs. Johnfon, that the much admired Epi- 
logue to * The Diftreflcd Mother,' which came 
out in Budgeirs name, was in reality written 
4)y Addifon.** 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had 
travelled, talked of Harte*s * Hiftory of Guf- 
tavus Adolpus,* which he faid was a very good 
book in the German tranflation. Johnfon faid, 
** Harte was exceffively vain : he put copies 

of 



b( his book in manufcript into the hands of 
Lord Ch^fterfield and Lord Granville, that 
they might revife it.^ Now how abfurd was it 
to fuppofe that two fuch noblemen wonld rcvifc 
fo big a manufcript. Poor man ! he left Lon- 
don the day of the publication of his book, 
that be might be out of the way of the great 
praife he was to receive ; and he was affiamed 
to return, when he found how ill his book had 
fuccceded. It w^as unlucky in coming out on 
the famfe day with Robertfon's * Hiflory of 
Scotland/ His huibandry, however, is good." 
BoswELL. ** So he was fitter for that than 
beroick hiftory. He did well when he turned 
his fword into 'a plough-lhare.** Johnfon at 
another time much commended Harte aS a 
fcholar, and a man of the mod companionable 
talents he had ever known. He faid, the de- 
fects in his hiftory proceeded not from imbe- 
cillity, but from foppery. ^ 

Berkeley, he faid, was a profound fcholar, 
as well as a man of fine imagination ; but Ufhcr 
was the great luminary of the Irifh church ; 
and a greater, he added, no church could 
boaft of ; at leaft in modern times. 

Bayle's Didlionary, he obferved, was a very 
ufeful work for thofc to confult who love th# 
biographical part of literature, which was what 
he loved moft. 

He 
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He iaid, he had looked into the poems of- a^ 

• 

pretty vohiminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John 
Ogilvie, one of the Prefbyterian miniftcrs of 
Scotland^ which had lately come out, but 
eould find no thinking in them. Mr. Bofwell 
afked, " Is there not imagination in them, 
Sir ?'*— Johnson. " Why, Sir, there is in 
them what was imagination, but it is no more 
imagination in bm^ than found is fo\ind in the 
echo ; and his didljon too is not his own. We 
b^ve long ago fcen wbite^robed innocence^ and 
fower^hefpangUd meads. ^^ 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen 
Anne^s reign, he obferved, ^^ I think Dr. Ar-^- 
buthnot the firftipan among them. He was 
the mod qniverfal genius, being an excellent 
phyfician, a man of deep learning, and a man 
pf much biimour. JMr. Addifon was, to be 
fure, a. great naan ; his learning was not pro- 
ibund, but his morality, his humour, and his 
plegance of writing, fet him very high/* 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the ex- 
cellence of rhyme over blank verfe in Engliflx 
poetry. Mr. Bofwell mentioned to him that 
Dr. Adam Smith, in his Ledurcs upon Com- 
position^ when he fludied under him in the 
College of Glafgow, had maintained the famo 
opinion ftrenudufly, and Mr. B. repeated fom^ 
pf his arguments. Johnlbn faid, " Sir, I was 

6 once 
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once in company with Smithy and we did not 
take to each other ; but had I known that he 
loved rhyme as much as you tell me he does, I 
ihould have hugged him." 

Mr. B. mentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book 
on ^ The Wealth of Nations/ which was juft 
publiftied, and that Sir John Pringle bad ob- 
ferved to him, that Dr. •Smith, whp had nevey 
been in trade, could not be e^^pedled to writ^ 
well on that fubjedl any mwc than a lawyer 
Vpon phyfickf Johnfon laid, ^* He is miA 
taken, Sir ; a man who has never been engaged 
in trade himfelf may undoubtedly write well 
lipon trade, and thexc is nothing which re- 
quires more to be illuftrated by philofophy 
than tradp does, As to mere wealth, that ia 
to fay money, it is clear that one nation or onp 
individual cannot increafe its ftore but by rpak- 
ing another poorer ; but tr^cje procures what is 
more valuable, the reciprocation of the peculiar 
advantages of different countries. A mer- 
chant feldom thinks but of his own particular 
trade. To write a good book upon it, a mai^ 
pQuft have cxtenfiye views. It is not neceflary 
to have pradlifed, tp write well upon a fubjefl.*' 

Iaw was mentioned as a fubje<5l on which 
no man co\ild write well without pradlice, 
JoHNSofi. " Why, Sir, in England, where 
fp fliucl) money is to be got by the pradlice of 

the 
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ihe law^ moft of our writers upon it have been 
in practice ; though Blackilone had not' been 
much in praAice when he publiftied his * Com- 
mentaries/ But upon the Continent, the great 
writers on law have not all been in practice : 
ijTOtius ihdecd waS^ ; but Puffendorf was not ; 
Burlamaqui was not." 

Sif Thomas Robinfon, fitting with Johnfoa 
one day, obferved, Jhat the King of Pruflia 
valued himfclf upon three things : — upon beings 
a hero, a mufician, and an author. '^ Prettjr 
Veil, Sir (faid Johnfon), for one man. As to 
his Ibcing an author, I have not looked at his 
poetry ; but his profc is poor ftufF. He writes 
juft as you might fuppofe Voltaire's footboy 
to do, who has been his amanuenfis. He has 
fuch parts as the valet might have, and about 
as much of the colouring of the ftyle as might 
begotby tranfcribing his works." 

The ballad of Hardy knute (he faid) had no 
great merit, if it were really ancient. " Peo- 
pie talk of nature ; but mere obvious nature 
may be dkhibited with very little power of 
mind." 

Johnfon thought the poems publifhed as 
tranflations from Oflian had fo little merit, 
that he faid, '^ Sir, a man might write fuch ftufF 
for ever, if he would abandon his mind to it.'^ 
Johnfon had all along denied their authenti- 
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city;- and, what was ftill more -provoking to 
their admirers, maintained that they had no 
merit. The fubje(5l having been introduced 
by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the in- 
ternal evidence of their antiquity, afked Dr. 
Johnibn whether he tlx)ught any man of a 
modem age could have written fuch poems J 
Johnfon replied, " Yes, Sir, many men, many 
women, and many children.'* Johnfon at thi$ 
time did not know that Dr. Blair had juft pub- 
lifhed a Differtation, not only defending their 
authenticity, but fcriovfly ranking them with 
the poems of Homer and Virgil ; and when be 
was afterwards informed of this circumftance, 
he expreflcd fome difpleafurc at Dr. Fordyce's 
baving fuggefied the topick, and faid, ** I am 
not forry that they got thus much for their 
pains : Sir, it ^as like leading one to talk of 
a book, when the author is concealed behind 
the door." The poem of Fingal, he faid, was 
a mere unconnedlcd rhapfody, a tirefome repe- 
tition of the fame images. " In vain (hall we 
look for the lucidus ordo^ where there is ntither 
end nor objedt, deiign nor moral, nee certa rr- 
currit tmago^ 

He mUch commended * Law's Serious Call,' 
which he faid was the fined piece of hortatory 
tlMXDlogy in any language. '^ Law ((aid he) 
fell jatterly into tb« reveries of Jacob Behmen^ 

whom 
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tjrhom Law alledged to have been fonlewfcat iH 
the iame ftate with St. Paul, ^nd to have feen 
unutterable things. Were it even fo (faid John- 
fon), Jacob would have refembled St. Paul ftill 
iflore, by not attempting to utter them.'* 

Of Dr. Prieftley's theological works> he re- 
Inarked^ that they tended to unfettle every 
thing, and yet fettled nothing. 

The converfation turning on critical fubjefts,- 
Johnfon faid, " Bayes, in ' The Rchealrfal,* is 
a mighty (illy charafter. If it was intended td 
fee like a particular man, it could only be di- 
verting while that man was remembered ; but 
1 quettiofi whether it was meant for Drydcn, 
as has been reported ; for we know fome of 
the paflages faid to be ridiculed were written 
fince the ' Rehearfal ;' at lead a paflage men- 
tioned in the Preface is of a later date.'* Mr* 
B. maintained that it had merit as a general 
iatire on the felf-importance of dramatick au-*- 
thors. But even in this light he held it very 
cheap^ 

He feemed to take a pleadtre in fpeaking in 
his own ftyle ; foi* fometimea when he had 
carelefsly mifled it, he would repeat the thought 
tranflated into it. Talking of the Comedy of 
the ^ Rehearfal,' he faid, " It has not wit 
enough to keep it fweet." This was ea(y ; he 
therefore caught himfelf, and pronounetd a 

more 
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fndrc rounded fentence ; ^^ It has not vitality 
enough to preferve it from putrefa<ftion." 

Hawkef\yqrth*s compilation of the voyages to 
the South Sea being mentioned, Johnfon faid, 
** Sir, if you talk of it as a fubjedl of com- 
merce, it will be gainful ; if as a bopk that is 
to increafe human knowledge, I believe there 
will not be much of that. Hawkefworth can 
tell only what the voyagers have told him ; and 
they have found very little, only one new ani* 
mal, I think.'^ — BosWell. " But many in- 
fects, Sir," — JoHNso:^. " Why, Sir, as to 
infe6ls, Ray reckons of Britifh infects twenty 
thoufand fpecics. They might have ftaid at 
home and difcovered enough in that way." 

The cafiial mention of biography led to the 
mention of Dr. John Campbell, who had written 
a confiderable part of the * Biographia Britan- 
nica.* Johnfon, though he valued him highly, 
was of opinion that there was not fo much in 
his great work, * A Political Survey of Great 
Britain,' as the world had been taught to ex- 
pert ; and had formerly faid to Mr. Bofwell 
that he believed CampbelFs difappointment, 
on account of the bad fucccfs of that work, 
i)ad killed him. He now again oblerved of it, 
*^ That work was his death." Mr. Warton^ 
who was prefcnt, not adverting to his mean* 
in^, anfwcred, *^ I believe fo ; from the great 

attention 
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attention he beftowed on' it." Johnson-. 
" Nay, Sir, he died of want of attention, if he, 
died at all by that book.'* 

Again recurring to biography, Johnfon faid, 
" It is rarely well executed. They only who, 
live with a man can write his life with any ge- 
nuine exa6lnefs and difcrimination ; and few 
people who have lived with a man know what 
to remark about him. The chaplain of a late 
Biflbop, whom I was to aflift in writing fome 
memoirs of his Lordfliip, could tell me fcarcely 
any thing." 

A gentleman fmd, Mr. Robert Dodfley's life 
;fliould be written, as he had been fo much 
connected with the wits of his time, and by his 
literary merits had raifcd himfelf from the 
ilation of a footman. Mr. Warton obferved, 
Ihat he had publiihed a little volume under the 
title of ' The Mufe in Liwry.' Johnson". 
" I doubt whether Dodfley*s brother would 
thank a man ^ho (hould write his Jife ; yet 
Dodfley himfelf was not unwilling that hi$ 
original low condition fliould be recollcdled. 
When Lord Xyttleton's * Dialogues of the 
Dead' eame out, one of which is between Api- 
cxus, an ancient epicure^ and Dartineuf, a 
modem epicure, Dodfley faid to me, " I knew 
Dartiueuf well, for I w^s. once his footman/* ., 
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Of DodHey's ' Publick Virtue/ a Poem, he 
faid, " It vvas fine blank (meaning to exprefs 
his ufual contempt for blank verfe) ; however, 
this miferable poem did not fell, and my poor 
friend Doddy faid. Public Virtue was not a 
fubjed'^to intereft the age." ' 

Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read 
Dodfley's * Cleone, a Tragedy,* to Johnfon, 
not aware of his extreme impatience to be read 
to. As it went on, he turned his face to the 
back of his chair, and put himfelf into various 
attitudes which marked his uneafinefs. At 
the end of an aft, however, he faid, *^ Come, 
lef s have fome more, let's go into the flaugh- 
tef-houfe again. Lanky ; but I am afraid there 
is more blood than brains/* Yet he afterwards 
faid, *' When I heard you read it, I thought 
hijgher of its power of language. When I read 
it myfelf, I was more fenfible of its pathetic 
effeft, and then paid it a compliment which 
many will think very extravagant. ^ Sir (faid 
he), if Otway had written this play, no other 
of his pieces would have been remembered.* 
Dodfley himfelf, upon this being repeated to 
him, faid, ^ It was too much / it muft be re- 
membered, that Johnfon always appeared not 
to be fufBciently fenfible of the merit of 
Otway/* 

, 3<B Talking 
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Talking of Rocbefter's Poems, he faid, he 
had given them to Mr. Steevens to caftrate for 
the edition of the Poets to which he was to 
write Prefaces. Dr. Taylor (the only time 
fays Mr. B. I ever heard him fay any thing 
witty) yobferved, that " If Rochefter l^ad been 
caftrated himfelf, his exceptionable poems 
would not have been written." One alked if 
Burnet had not given a good Life of Rocheften 
^^ We have (faid Johnfon) a good Deafh ; there 
is not much Ufi.'^ 

He faid, *^ Burnet's ^ Hiftory of his own 
Times* is very entertaining. The ftyle indeed 
is mere chit-chat. I do not believe that Bur- 
net intentionally lied ; but he was fo much 
prejudiced, that he took no pains to find out 
the truth* He was like a man who refolves to 
regulate his time by a certain watch ; but will 
not enquire whether the watch is right or not/* 

Such was Johnfon's fenfibility, and fo much 
was h%^ afFedled by pathetick poetry, that the 
reading of Dr. Beattie's * Hermit^ brought 
tears into his eyes. 

Baxter's ^ Reafons of the Chriftian Religion/ 
he thought, contained the befl coUedlion of the 
evidences of the divinity of the Chriffian 
fyftem. ' 

Being aflced what works of Richard Baxter's 
a perfon fhould read, be faid, *^ Any of f hem ^ 
they are all good." Johnfon 
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Johnfon praifed John Bunyan highly. " His 
^ Pilgrim's Progrefs' has great merit, both for 
invention^ imagination^ and the condudl of 
the ftory ; and it has had the beft evidence of 
its merit, the general and continued approba- 
tion of mankind. Few books, I believe, have 
had a more extenfive fale. It is remarkable^ 
that it begins ver^ much like the poem of 
Dante ; yet there was no tranflation of Dante 
when Bunyan wrote, '^here is reafon to think 
that he had read Spenfer.'* 

Mr. Bofwell mentioning that we were to 
have the Remains of Mr. Gray, in profe and 
vei-fe, publilhcd by Mr. Mafon, " I think 
(faid Johnfon) we have had enough of Gray.'* 

Mr. Murphy faid, that the Memoirs of 
Gray's Life fetj him much higher in his eftima- 
tion than his Poems did ; for you there faw a 
man conllantly at work in literature. — John- 
fon acquiefced in this, but depreciated the 
book, perhaps unreafonably ; for he faid, " I 
forced myfclf to read it, only becaufc it was a 
common topick of converfation. I found it 
mighty dull ; and as to the ftyle, it is fit for 
the feCond table." 

He now gave it as his opinion, that ^^ Aken- 
fide was a fuperior poet both to Gray and 
Mafon." . Yet he faid, " I fee they have pub- 
liflieda fplendid edition of Akenfide's works. 
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One had ode may be fufFered ; but a number 
of them together makes onefiek," — ^Boswell^t 
* Akenfide's diffinguifhed poem is his * Ptea- 
fores of Imagination ;* but for my part, I never 
could admire it fo much as moft people do.** 
—Johnson. " Sir, I could not read it 
through." — 5. ** I have read it through y but 
I did not find any great power in it.**^ 

Mr. B. told him, that he heard Dr. Percy 
was writing the hiftory of the wolf in Great 
Britain. JoHNSo^f'. ** The wolf, Sir! why 
the wolf? Why does he not write of the bear, 
which we had formerly ? Nay, it is faid we 
had the beaver ; or why does he not write of 
the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called, 
becaufe it is faid to have come into this coun- 
try about the time that the family of Hanover 
came ? I fhould like to fee * The Hiftory of 
the Grey Rat,' by Thomas Percy, D. D. Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Majefty," (laughing 
immoderately).-*-Bo SWELL. ** I am afraid a 
court chaplain could not decently write of the 
grey rat." — % '^ Sir, he need not give it th« 
iname of the Hanover rat." — ^Thus could he 
indulge a luxuriant fportive imagination, when 
talking of a friend whom he loved and efteemed. 

Having talked of Grainger's ^ Sugar Cane,' 
Mr. Bofwell mentioned Mr. Langton's having 
told him, that this poem, when read in ma- 
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trufcript at Sir Joihua Reynold8*S5 had macfe 
all the aflembled wits burft into a laughs wheti 
after much blank-verlc pomp^ the poet b^n 
a new paragraph thus : 

** Nowr, Mufc, kt*8 fing of rats^^ 

And what increafod the ridicule wa^, that one 
of the company,' who (lily overlooked thfe 
reader, perceived that the word had been brt*- 
finally mice^ and had been altered to rats as 
more dignified. 

This paflage does not appear in the printed 
work. Dr. Grainger or fome of his friends, k 
Should feem, having become ienfible that in- 
troducing even Rats in a grave poem might 
be liable to banter. He, however, could not 
bring himfdf td relinquifh the idea ; for they 
are thus, in a ftill more ludicrous manner^ pe- 
riphraftically exhibited in his Poem as it ffOW 
(lands . 

*» Nor with Icfs waftc the whilkcr*d vermin race, , 
<< A countlefs clan, defpoil the lowland cane.'* 



Johnfon faid, that Dr. Grainger was an 
agreeable man ; a man who would do any good 
thart: was in his poWer. His tranflation of 
Tibullus, he thought, was very well done ; but 
^ The Sugar Cane' did not pkafe him * for he 
exclaimed, ** What could he make of^fugar^ 
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cane ? One might as well write the ' Parfiey 
Bed, a Poem ;' or, * The Cabbage Garden, a 
Poem." — BoswELL. " You muA then pick/e 
your cabbage with the/alatticum." — Johnson. 
" You know there js already ' The Hop Gar^ 
den, a Poem ;' and I think one could fay a 
great deal about cabbage. The poem might 
begin with the advantages of civilized fociety 
over a rude ftate, exemplified by the Scotch, 
who had no cabbages till Oliver Cromwell's 
foldiers introduced them ; and one might thus 
flievv how arts are propagated by conqueft, as 
they were by the Roman prms." — He feemcd 
to be much diverted with the fertility of his 
own fancy. 

He fpot-c flightingly of Dyer's f Fleece* 
f' The fubjei5t. Sir, cannot be made poetical. 
■How can a man write poetically of fcrges and 
druggets ? Yet ypu will he^r many people 
talk to you gravely of that excellent poem • The 
Fleece." 

Speaking p( Cheynp, whom ]V^r. BoAvell 
- reckoned whimfical, *' Sohe was (faidJohnfon) 
in feme things ; bat there is no end of objedlions. 
Thf|-e are icw books to which fome obje6tion 
or other may not be made."-TrHe added, " I 
would not have you read any thing elfe of 
Cbeyne,. but his book on Healthy and hi? 
* Englifli Malady.". 

He 
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^ He faid, that the book entitled ^ The Lives 
of the Poets,' by Mr. Gibber, was entirely com- 
piled by Mr. Shiels, a Scotchman, one of his 
amaniienfes. " The bookfellers (faid he) 
gave Theophilus Gibber, who was then in pri- 
fon, ten guineas to allow Mr. Cibber to be 
put upon the- title-page, as the author; by 
this, a double impofition was intended : in the 
firft place, that it was the work of a Gibber at 
all ; and in the fecond place, that it was the 
work of old Gibber" ♦. 

'^ I once 

♦ In the Monthly Review tor May 1 791, theie is a correc 
tionof the above paflage* '< This account (fays the Critic) 
18 very inaccurate. The following ftatement of fa^s we 
know to be truei in every material circumftance :— Shiels 
was the principal colledlor and digefter of the materials for 
the work ; but as he was Ytty raw in author(hip> and an in- 
different writer in profe, and his language full of ScotcicifmSf 
Cibber> who was a clever, lively fcllowj and then foliclting 
employment among the bookfellersy was engaged to corredt 
^he ftyle and di^ion of the whole workj then, intended to 
make only four volumesi with power to alter, expunge, or 
add, as he liked. He was tlfo to fupply notes oc'cafionallyt 
efpecially concerning thofe dramatic poets with whom he had 
been chiefly converfant. He alfo engaged to write feveral of 
the Lives ; which (as we are told) he accordingly perform- 
ed. He was farther ufeful in ftriking out the Jacobitical 
and Tory fentiments which Shiels had induftriouily inter- 
fperfed wherever he could bring them in ; and, as the fucceff 
pf the work appeared, after all, very doubtful, he was con- 
tent with twenty-one pounds for his labour, befides a few fett 
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" I ottce introduced (fays Mr. B.) Ariftotk^a 
do(5h-ine in his * Art of Poetry/ of xafl^^o-i^ twit 
T^iyAftlwv^ the purging of the pailions^ as the 

purpofc 

of the books to difperfe among his friends. Shiels had 
nearly fevcnty pounds^ bcfidc the advantage of many of the 
bcft lives in the work being communicated by friends to the 
nndcrtakiog ; and for which Mr. ShieU had the fame confi* 
deration as for the xcd, being paid by the (heec for the whole* 
He was, however, fo. angry with his Whiggilh fuperviibr 
(The. like his father, being a violent ftickler for the political 
principles which prevailed in the reign of George the Se- 
cond), for fo unmercifully mutilating his copy, and fcouting 
his politics, that he wrote Cibber a challenge ; but was pre* 
vented from fending it by the publifher, who fairly laughed 
him out of his fury. The proprietors, too, were di(boDtent« 
ed in the end, on account of Mr. Gibber's onexpefted induf- 
try ; for his corredions and alterations in the proof- (heets 
were fo numerous and confiderable, that the printer made for 
ihem a grievous addition to his bill ; and, in fine, all parties 
were diflatisfied. On the whole, the work was productive of 
no profit to the ondertakers, who had agreed, in cafe of fuc- 
cefs, to make Cibber a prefent of fome addition to the twenty 
guineas which he had received, and for which his receipt is 
now in the book feller's hands. We ai€ farther aifured, that 
he actually obtained an additional fom. He fooo after (in 
the year i7f;8) unfortunately embarked for Dublin, on an 
engagement for one of the iheatns there : bat the (hip was 
caft away, and tvcry perfon on board perilhed. There were 
about fixty paflengers, among whom was die Earl of Drog«^ 
heda, urith many oiher perfons of confeqaeoce ami pro* 
pcrty. 
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purpofe of tragedy. But how arc the paflioni 
to be purged by terror and pity ?" (faid I, with 
an aflumed air of ignorance to excite him to 
talk, for which it was often neceflfary to employ 
ibmeaddrefs). — Johnson. " Why, Sir, you 
are to confider what is the meaning of purg- 

** As to the allcdgcd defign of making the compikmcnt 
pafs for the work of old Mr. Gibber, the charges feem to 
hare been founded oa a fomewhat uncharitable conftrudion. 
Wc are aflured that the thought was not harboured by fomt 
of the proprietors, who are ftill living ; and we hope that ic 
did not occur to the fird defigner of the work, who was alfb 
the printer of it, and who bore a refped^able chara^er. 

•< Wc have been induced to enter thus circumftantially into 
the foregoing detail of fa^ relating to the lives of the Foet% 
compiled by Meflfrs. Gibber and Shiels, from a fincere regard 
to that facred principle of Truth, to which Dr. Johnfon fo 
rigidly adhered, according to thebefl of his knowledge ; and 
which, wc believe, no conjideration would have prevailed on 
him to violate. In regard to the matter, which we now dif- 
mifs, he had, no doubt, been mifled by partial and wron|; 
information. Shiels was tl^ dolor's amanuenfis ; he had 
quarrelled with Gibber ; it is natural to fuppofe that he told 
his dory in his own way ; and it is certain that he was not 
M a very fturdy moralift." 

. This explanation appears very fatisfa^ory. It is, how- 
ever, to be obferved, that the ftory told by Johnfon does 

« 

not reft folely upon this record of his converfation ; for he 
himfelf has publifhed it in his Life of Hammond, where he 
fays, •' The manufcript of Shiels is now in my poffeflion." 
Very probably he had truftcd to Shiels's word, and never 
looked at it fo as to compare it with < The Lives of the 
foets/ as pubiiihed ander Mr. Gibber's iiaiiie« 
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ing in the original fenfe. It is to expel impu- 
rities from the human body. The mind is 
fubjedl to the fame imperfeftion. The pa(^ 
fions are the great movers of human aftions ; 
but they are mixed with fueh impurities, that 
it is neeeflary they fhouM be purged or refined 
by means of terror and pity. For inftance, 
ambition is a noble paflion ; but by feeing upon 
the ftage that a man, who is fo exeeflively am- 
bitious as to raife himfelf by injuftice, is pu- 
nifticd, we are terrified at the fatal confc- 
quences of fuch a pafiiion. In the fame man- 
ner a certain degree of refentment is neeeflary ; 
but if we fee that a man C3rries it too far, we 
pity the objedl of it, and are taught to mode- 
rate that paflion.** 

Mr. Bofwell obferved, that the great defe6l of 
the tragedy of ^ Othello' was, that it had not a 
moral ; for that no man could refill the circum^ 
ftances of fufpicion which were artfully fug- 
gefl:ed to Othello's mind. Johnson, *' In 
the firft place, Sir, we learn from Qthello this 
very ufeful moral, not to make an unequal 
match ; in the fecond place, we learn not to 
yield too^readily to fufpicion. The handker- 
fihief is merely a trick, though a very pretty- 
trick : but there are no other circumfiances of 
rcafonable fufpicion, except what is related by 
lago of Caflio's warm ^xpreflions concerning 

Pefdemon^ 
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Defdcmona in his fleep ; and that depended 
entirely upon the afTertion of one man. No, 
6ir^ I think Othello has more moral than air 
.mod any play.'* * 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds mentioned Mr. Cumi^ 
berland's Odes, which were then juft publifhed, 
Johnson. " Why/ Sir, they would have 
•been thought as good as Odes commonly are, 
if Cumberland had not put his name to them ; 
but a name immediately draws cenfurc, unlefe 
it be a name that bears down every thing before 
it. Nay Cumberland has made his Odes fubr 
fidiary to the fame of another man ; they might 
have run well enough by themfelves, but he 
' has not only lojaded them with a name, but 
ias made them carry double." 

Johnfon faid, " The little volumes entitled 
* Refpublicae,' which are very well done^ were 
abookfellers work.'' 

Of Chatterton, he faid, " This is the moft 
extraordinary young man that has encountered 
my knowledge. It is wonderful how the whelp 
has writtfen fuch things." 

Speaking of the ancient poets, he obferved, 
^^ Theocritus is not deferving of very high 
vc{pc€t a$ a writer ; as to the paftoral part^ 
Virgil is very evidently fuperioi'j. He wrote 
when there had been a larger influx of know- 
ledge into the world than when Theocritus 
a lived, 
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lived. Theocritus does not dbouhd in defcri^- 
tion, though living in a beautiful country ; the 
mannet^ painted are coarfe and grOfi. Virgil 
has much more defcription^ more fentiment, 
more of nature, and more <rf art. Some of the 
moil excellent parts of Theocritus are where 
Caftor and Pollux, going with the other Argo- 
nauts, land on the Bebrycian coaft, and there 
fall into a difpute with Amycus, the king of 
that country ; which is as well conducted as 
Euripicles could have done it ; and the battle 
is well related. Afterwards they carry off a 
woman, whofe two brothers come to recover 
her, and expoftulate with Gaftor and Pollux 
on their injuftice ; but they pay no regard to 
the brothers, and a battle enfues, where Cadcft 
and his brother are triumphant. Theocritus 
fecms not to have feen that the brothers havti 
the advantage in their argument over his Ar- 
gonaut heroes.-—^ The Sicilian Ooflips* is a 
piece of merit. Callimachus is a writer of lit- 
tle excellence. The chief thing to be learned 
from him is his account of Rites and Mytho* 
.logy, which though defirable to be known 
for the fake of underftanding other parts of 
lincient authors, is the leail pleafing or valu- 
able part of their writings." 

*' Mattaire's accotnt of the St^phani is a 
hi^avy book* He fecms to have been a puzzler 

headed 



leaded man, with a large (hare of fcholarihip, 
but with little geometry or logic in his bead, 
Drithout method, and poflefled of Kttle genius. 
He wrote Latin verfcs from time to time, and 
publifhed a fet in his old age which he called 
* Senilia ;' in which he fhews fo little learning 
or taile in writing, as to make Carteret a dadlyl. 
In matters of genealogy it is neceflary to gi v«^ 
the bare names as they are ; but in poetry^ 
and in profe of any elcgancein the writing, 
they require to have infledlion given to them. 
His book of the Diale6^s is a fad heap of con- 
fufion ; the only way to write on them is to ta- 
l)ulate them with Notes, added at the bottom, 
of the page, and references." 

Huggins, the tranflator of Ariofto, and Mr. 
Thomas Warton, in the early part of his lite- 
rary life, had a difpute concerning that poet, 
of whom Mr, Warton, in his ^ Obfervations on 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen,* gave fome account, 
^Which Huggins attempted to anlwer with vio- 
lence, and (aid, ** I will militate no longer 
againft his nejciencey Huggins was mafter of 
the fubjcA, but wanted exprcflion. Mr. 
Warton 's knowledge of it was then im perfect:, 
but his manner lively and elegant. Johnfon 
faid, " It appears to me, that Huggins hai 
ball without powder, and Warton powdet 
without ball/* 

Johnfon 
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John/bn ufed at one time to go occafionany 
to the Green-room of Drury-lane Theatre^ 
where he was much regarded by the players, 
and was very eaiy and facetious with themr 
He had a very high opinion of Mrs. Clive's 
comick powei-s, and converfed more with her 
than with any of them. He faid, " Clive, 
Sir, is a good thing to fit by, fhe always un- 
derilands what you fay ;" and fhe faid of him^ 
*^ I love to fit by Dr. Johnfon, he always en-r 
tertains me." One night, when ' The Re- 
cruiting Officer' was adied, he faid to Mr. 
Holland, who had been exprefling an ippre- 
henfion that Dr. Johnfon would difdain the 
works of Farquhar ; " No, Sir, I think Far- 
quhar a man whofe writings have confiderable 
merit." 

Talking of the farce of ^ High Life Below 
Stairs' he faid, " Here is a farce, which is really 
very diverting when you fee it a6led ; and yet 
one may read it, and not know that one has 
been reading any thing at all.'* 

Johnlbn, who had done liberal juftice to 
Warburton in his edition of Shakefpeare, which 
was publifhed during the life of that powerful 
writer, with ftill greater liberality took an op* 
portunity, in the life of Pope, of paying the 
tribute due to him', when he was no longer in 
^^ high place," but numbered with the dead* 

Speaking 
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Speaking of Boctius, who was the favourite 
writer of the middle ages, he faid, it was very ^ 
furprifing, that upon fuch a fubject, and in fuch 
a fituation, he fhould be magis pbilo/opbus quam 
drijlianus. 

^^ Burton's * Anatomy of Melancholy' (faid 
Johnfon) is a valuable work. It is, perhaps, over- 
loaded with quotation. But there is great fpi- 
rit and great power in what Burton fays, when 
he writes from his own mind." He obferved, 
that it was the only book that ever took him 
out of bed two hours fooner than he wifhed to 
rife. 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, 
Johnfon praifcd Pennant very highly. Dr. 
Percy (who was prcfent), knowing himfelf to 
be the heir male of the ancient Percies, and 
.having^ the warmed attachment to the noble 
Houfe of Northumberland, could not fit quietly 
and hear a man praifed, who had fpoken difrc- 
fpe6lfully of Alnwick-Caftle, and the Duke's 
pleafiire-grounds, efpecially as he thought 
meanly of his Travels. He therefore oppofed 
Johnfon eagerly. — ^Johnson. ^^ Pennant, in 
what he has faid of Alnwick, has done what he 
intended : he has made you very angry."— 
Percy. ^^ He has faid the garden is trim^ 
which is reprefenting it like a citizen's parterre, 
when the truth is, there is a very large extent 

of 
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of fine turf and gravel walks." — J. ^* Accord- 
ing to your own account, Sir, Pennant is right* 
It is trim. Here is grafs cut clofe, and gravel 
rolled fmooth. Is not that trim ? The extent is 
nothing againil that ; a mile may be as trim as 
a fquare yard. Your extent puts me in mind of 
the citizen's enlarged dinner, two pieces of 
roaft-becf^ and two puddings. There is no va- 
riety, no mind exerted in laying out the 
ground, no trees.'* — Percy. " He pretends to 
give the natural hiftory of Northumberland, 
and yet takes no notice of the immenfe number 
of trees planted there of late." — J. " That, Sif, 
has nothing to do with the natural hiflory : that 
is civil hiftory. A man who gives the na- 
tural hiftory of the oak, is not to tell how 
many oaks have been planted in this place or 
that. A man who gives the natural hiftory of 
the cow, is not to tell how many cows arc 
milked at Iflington. The animal is the fame, 
whether milked in the Park or at Iflington." — 
P. ^* Pfennant does not defcribe well ; a carrier 
who goes along the fide of Lochlomond would 
dfefcribe it better." — J. " I think he defcribes 
very well."— P. '^ I travelled after him."— 7. 
«»And / travelled after him."— P. « But, my 
good fiiend, you are fhort-fighted, and do not 
fee fo well as I do.'* The company wondered 
at Dr. Percy's venturing thus. Dr. Jbhnfon 

fai< 
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faid nothing at the time ; but inflammable par- 
ticles were colle<fting for a cloud to burft. In 
a little, while Dr. Percy faid fbmething more in 
difparagement of Pennant. — /. (pointedly) 
** This is the refentment of a narrow mind, be- 
caufe he did not^find every thing in Northum- 
berland." — P. (feeling the ftroke) "Sir, you 
may be as rude as you pleafe." — y. " Hold, 
Sir ! Don't talk of rudenefs ; remember. Sir, 
you told me (puffing hard with paffion flrug- 
gling for a vent) I was (hort-fighted. We have 
done with civility. We are to be as rude as 
we pleafe.'* — P. ^^ Upon my honour, Sir, I 
did not mean to be uncivil." — J. " I tennot 
fay fo. Sir ; I di^ mean to be uncivil, thinking 
you had been uncivil." Dr. Percy rofc, ran up 
to him, and, taking him by the hand, aflured 
him afftdlionatcly that his meaning had been 
mifunderftood ; upon which a reconciliation 
inftantly ^ook place. — J. " My dear Sir, I am 
willing you (hall bafjg Pennant." — P. (refum- 
ing the former fubje6l) ^* Pennant complains 
that the helmet is not hung out to invite to 
the hall of hofpitality. Now I never heard that 
it was tbe cuftom to hang out a helmet. — J. 
**Hang him up, hang him up." — Boswell. 
(humouring the joke) '^Hang out his IkuU in- 
fiead of a helmet, and you may drink ale out 
of it in your hall of Odin, as he is your enemy ; 

c c that 
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ffiat will be truly ancient. There will he 
* Northern Antiquities.'^ — J. *^He's a ff^igy 
Sir ; a fad dog^ (fmiling at his own Solent ex- 
preflions, merely for political difference of opi- 
nion). But bc*s the beft traveller I ever read ; 
he obfenres more things than any one elfe 
does." 

He gave much praife to his friend Dr. Bur- 
ney's elegant and entertaining Travels, and told 
Mr. Seward, that he had them in his eye, when 
writing his ' Journey to the Weftern Iflands of 
Scotland.* 

Dr. Dodd's poem entitled, * I'houghts in a 
Prifon,' appearing an extraordinary effort by a 
man who was in Newgate for ^ capitaF crime, 
Mr. Bofwell was defirous to hear Johnfon's 
opinion of it. To my furprize (fays Mr. B.) 
he told me he had not read a line of it. I 
took up the book, and read a pafl&ge to him. — 
Johnson. ^ Pretty well, if you are previoufly 
difpofed to like them/' I read another paf- 
fage, with which he was better pleafed. He 
Ihen took the book into his own bands, and 
having iooked at the prayer at the end of it, 
he faid, '* What e^jidence is there that this was 
compofcd the night before he fuffered I I do 
not believe it."" He then read aloiid where he 
prays for the King^ &c. and obferved, " Sir, 
4o you think that a man the night before he i» 

^ to 
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to be hanged cares for the fucceffiorl of a royal 
family ? Though he may have compofed this 
prayer then. A man who has been canting all 
his life may cant to the laft ; and yet a man 
who has been refufed a pardon after fo much pe-- 
titioning would hardly be praying thus fervently 

for the King." 

« 

Mr. Bofwell one day afked, '^ Was not Dr. 
John Campbell a very inaccurate man in his 
narrative, Sir ? He once told me, that he 
drank thirteen bottles of port at a fitting." — 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, I do not know th^t 
Campbell ever lied with pen and ink ; but you 
could not entirely depend on any thing he toljl 
you in convcrfation, if there Was fadl mixed 
with it. However, I loved Campbell : he was 
a folid orthodox man ; he had a reverence for 
religion. Though defedtive in pra6lice, he was 
religious in principle; and he did nothing 
grofsly wrong that I have heard." 

Mr. Bofwell had lent Johnibn, * An Account 
of Scotland, in 1702,' written by a man of 
various enquiry, an Englifh Chaplain to a regi- 
ment ftationcd there. — ^^ It is fad fluff, Sir 
(faid the Do6lor), miferably written, as books in 
general then were. There is now an elegance 
of ftilc univcrfally difFufed. No man now 
writes fo ill as Martin's Account of the Hebrides 
is written. A man could not write fo ill, if he 

c c 2 fliould 
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fliould try. Set a merchant's clerk now to 
write, and he'll do better." 

" Thomas a Kempis (he obferved) muft be 3 
good book, as the world has opened its arms 
to receive it. It is faid to have been printed, 
in one language or other, as many times as 
there have been months fince it firft came out. 
I always was ftruckwith this fcntence in it : — 
•Be not angry that you cannot make others as 
you wifli them to be, fince you cannot make 
yourfelf as you wifh to be." 

He faid, the critics had done too much ho- 
nour to Sir Richard Blackmore, by writing fb 
much againft him. In his ' Creation' he had 
been helped by various wits, a line by Phil- 
lips and a linA by Tickell ; ib that by their 
aid, and that of others, the poem Iiad been made 
out. 

" Lord Chefterfield's ' Letters to his Son' (he 
thought) might be made a very pretty book. 
Take out the immorality, and it fliould be put 
into the hands of every young gentleman. An 
elegant manner and eafinefs of behaviour are 
acquired gradually and imperceptibly. No 
man can fay * I'll be genteel.' There are ten 
genteel women for one genteel man, becaufe 
they are more rcftrained. A man without fome 
degree of rcftraint is infufferable ; but we arc 
all lefs rcftrained than women. Were a woman 
fitting 
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fitting in company to put out her kgs before 
her as moft men do, we fhould be tempted to 
Idck them in." 

^' I read (faid he) ^ Sharpens Letters on Italy* 
over again when I was at Bath. There is a 
great deal of matter in them." 

Johnfon ufually fpoke with contempt of Col- 
ley Cibber.* " It is wonderful (faid he) that a 
man who for forty years had lived with the 
great and the witty fhould have acquired fo ill 
the talents of converfation : and' he had but 
half to fiirnifh ; for one half of what he faid 
was oaths." He, however, allowed conlidera- 
ble merit to fome of his comedies, and faid, 
there was no reafon to believe that the ^ Care- 
lefs Hufband' was not written by himfelf. — • 
Mr. Davies faid, he was the firft dramatic 
writer who introduced genteel ladies upon tho 
ftage. Johnfon refuted this obfervation by in - 
ftancing feveral fuch chara6lers in comedies 
before his time. . Davies. (trying to defend 
himfelf from a charge of ignorance,) ^* I mean 
genteel moral charaders," — " I think (faid 
Mr. Hicky), gentility and morality are infepa- 
rable."^^ — Boswell. " By no means. Sir. The 
genteeleft charadlers are often the moft immo- 
ral. Does not Lord Cheflerfield give precepts 
for uniting wickednefs and the graces ? A 
man indeed is not genteel when he gets drunk ; 

c c 3 but 
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but moft vices may be committed very gen- 
teelly : a man may debauch his friend's wife 
genteelly ; he may cheat at cards genteelly."— 
HiCKY. " I do not think that is genteel." — 
B. ^^ Sir, it may not be like a gentleman ; l3ut 
it may be genteel." — J. " You arcmeaning two 
different things. One means exterior grace ; 
the other honour. It is certain that a man may 
b^ very immoral with exterior grace. Love- 
lace, in ^ Clarifla)^' is a very genteel and a very 
wicked charadler. Tom Hcrvey, who died t'other 
day, though a vicious man, was one of the geji- 
teeleft men that ever lived." — B. " Cibbpr was 
a man of obfervation ?" — J. *^ I think not."— 
B. ^^ You will allow his ^ Apology' to be well 
done."— 7. '^ Very well done to be fure, Sir.— 
That book is a Itriking proof of the jiiflice of 
Pope's remark n 

'< Each might his feveral province well command, . 
<* Would all but (loop to what they underftand.'* 

Bi "And his plays are good."— 7- "Yes; but 
that was his trade ; l^efprit du corps ; he had 
beien all his life among players and play- 
writers. I wonder that he had fo little to fay in 
converfation^ for he had kept the bed company, 
and learnt all that can be got by the ear. He 
^bufed Pipdar to me, and then (hewed me an 
Odpof his own^ with an abfurd couplet^ mak- 
ing 
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ing a linnet fbar on an eagle's wings. 1 told 
hJm that when the ancients made a fimile, they 
always made it like fomething real." 

Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither 
wanted parts nor literature ; but that his va- 
nity and Quixotifm obfcured his merits. He . 
faid, foppery was never cured ; it was the bad , 
ftamina of the mind, which, like thofe of the 
body, were never re6lified : once a coxcomb, 
and always a coxcomb. 

When the Rev. Mr. Home (now Horn42 
Tboke, Efq.) publifbcd his ' Letter to Mr. 
Dunning on the Englifh Particle,* Johnfon 
read it ; and, though not treated in it with fuf- 
ficient refpedl, he had candour enough to fay 
to Mr. Seward, ^^ Were I to mal;:c a new edi- 
tion of my Dictionary, I would- adopt feveral 
of Mr. Home's etymologies ; I hope they did 
not put the dog into the pillory for his libel ^ 
he has too much literature for that." 

He faid, that Bacon was a favourite author 
with him ; but he had never read his works till 
he was compiling the Englifli Didionary, in 
which, he faid, we might fee Bacon very often 
quoted. He obferved, that a Dictionary of 
the Englifli language might be compiled from 
Bacon's writings alone, and that he had once 
an intention of giving an edition of Bacon, at 
liuift of his Englilh works, and writing the 

c c 4 Life 
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lafc of that gtest man. Had he executed Hhs^ 
intention, there can be no doubt that he would 
have done it in a moft mafterly manner. 

Of his fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mr. 
George Whitefield, he faid, '' Whitefield 
never drew fo much attention as a mounte- 
bank does ; he did not draw attention by doing 
better than others,, but by doing what was 
ftrange. Were Aflley to preach a /ermqn 
Handing upon his head on a horfe's back, he 
would colle6l a multitude to hear him ; but no 
wife man would fay he had made a better fer- 
mon for that. I never treated Whitefield's 
miniftry with contempt ; I believe he did 
good. He had devoted himfelf tq the lower 
claflcs of mankind, and among them he was 
of ufc ; but when familiarity and noifc claim 
the praife due to knowledge, art, and ele- 
gance, we muft beat down fuch pretenfions." 
He would not allow much merit to White- 
field's oratory. " His popularity, Sir (faid he), 
is chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his man- 
ner. He would be followed by crowds were 
he to wear a night-cap in the pulpit, or were 
he to preach from a tree." 

He faid, " John Wcfley's converfation is 
good, but he is never atleifure. He is always 
obliged to go at a certain hour. This is very 
difagreeable to a man who loves to fold his 

legs and have out his talk, as I do.'* 

At 
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At another time he faid, *^ I have read Dr. 
Blair's iermon on Devotion, from the text * Cor- 
neliusy a devout man^ His do6lrine is the beft 
limited, the beft exprefled ; there is the moft 
warmth without fanaticifm, the moft rational 
tranfport. There is one part of it which I difap- 
provc, and I'd have him corrc6l it ; which is, 
that * he who does not feel joy in religion is far 
from the kingdom of Heaven !' There are many 
good men whofe fear of God predominates over 
their love. It may difcourage. It was rafhly 
faid. A noble fermon it is indeed. I wifh Blair 
would come over to the church of England." 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton's extreme 
anxiety as an author, obferving, that " he was 
thirty years in preparing his Hiftory, and that 
he employed a man to point it for him ; as if 
(laughing) another man could point his fenfe 
better than himfclf." Mr. Murphy faid, he 
underftood his hiftory was kept back feveral 
years for fear ofSmollet. Johnson. *^ This 
feenis ftrange to Murphy and me, who never 
felt that anxiety, but fent what we wrote to 
the prefs, and let it take its chance." — Mrs. 
Thrale. " The time has been. Sir, when 
you felt it."— y. " Why really. Madam, I do 
not recolle6l a time when that was the cafe." 

Lord Lyttel ton's Dialogues he deemed a 
pugatory performance. " That man (faid he) 

fat 
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fat dowh to write a book, to tell the world 
what the world had all his life been telling^^ 
him." 

He attacked Lord Monbodda's ftrange fpq- 
culation on the primitive flate of human na- 
ture ; obfcrving, " Sir, it is all conjecture 
about a thing ufelcfs, even were it known to 
be true. Knowledge of all kinds is gOod : 
conjc6iure as to things ufeful is good; but 
conje6lure as to what it would be ufelefs to 
know, fuch as whether men went upon all 
four, is very idle," 

The convcrfation turning upon Mr. David 
Hume's ftylc, Johnfon faid, ^^ Why, Sir, liis 
j(}yle is not Englilh ; the {lru6lurc of his fen- 
tences is French. Now the French flrudlure 
and the Engliih ftrudlurc may, in the nature 
of things, be equally good ; but if you allow 
that the Englifti language Is eftablifhed, he is 
wrong. My name might originally have been 
NicholfoB, as well as Johnfon ; but were you 
tu call me Nicholfon now, you would call me 
very abfurdly." 

Dr. Adams had diftinguiflied himfelf by an 
able anfvver to David Hume's ^ Eflay on Mi^ 
racles.* He told Mr. BofwclJ he had once 
dined in company with Hume in London ; that 
Hume fhook hands with him^ and faid, *^* You 
have treated me much better than I defcrve f * 

and 
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and that they exchanged vifits. Mr. B. ob- 
jected to treating an infidel writer with fmooth 
civility. " Where there is a controverly con- 
cerning a paflage in a claflic author, or con- 
cerning a cjueftion in antiquities, or any other 
fubjedlin which human happinefs is not deeply 
intercfted (Mr. B. argues), a man may treat 
his antagonift with politenefs and even ref- 
pe6l ; but where the controverfy is concerning 
the truth of religion, it is of fuch va(l unpor- 
tancc to him who maintains it to obtain the 
victory, that the perfon of an opponent ought 
not to be fpared. If a man firmly believes that 
religion is an invaluable treafure, he will con- 
fidcr a writer who endeavours to deprive man- 
kind of it as a robber ; he will look upon him 
as odious^ though the infidel might think him- 
fclf in the right, A robber who reafons as the 
gang do in the * Beggar's Opera,' who call 
thcmfclves/>r/7^/V^/ philofophers, and may have 
as much fincerity as pernicious fpeculative phi- 
lofophers, is not the lefs an objedl of juft in- 
dignation. An abandoned profligate may 
think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife ; 
but fhall I therefore not deteft him ? and if I 
catch him in making an attempt, fhall I treat 
him with politenefs ? No, I will kick him 
down Hairs, or run him through the body; 
that is, if I really love my wife, or have a true 

rational 
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rational notion of honour. An infidel then 
jfhould not be treated handfomcly by a Chrif^ 
tian, merely becaufe he endeavours to rob with 
ingenuity. I do declare, however, that I am 
exceedingly unwilling to be provoked to anger ; 
and could I be perfuaded that truth would not 
fulFer from a cool moderation in its defenders, 
1 {hould wifh to preferve good humour, at leaft, 
in* every controversy ; nor indeed do I fee why 
a man fhould lofe his temper while he does all 
he can to refute an opponent. I think ridicule 
may be fairly ufed againft an infidel ; for in- 
fiance, if he be an ugly fellow, and yet abfurdly 
Tain of his perfon, we may contraft his appear- 
ance with Cicero's beautiful image of Virtue, 
could fhe be feen. Johnfon coincided with 
mc and faid, ' When a man voluntarily en^ 
gages in an important controverfy, he is to do 
all he can to leflen bis antagonift, becaufe au- 
thority from pcrfbnal refpedl has much weight 
with moft people, and often more than reafon- 
ing. If my antagonift writes bad language, 
though that may not be eflential to the qucf- 
tion, I will attack him for his bad language.* 
— ^Adams. " You would not joftle a chim- 
ney-fweeper." — Johnson. " Yes, Sir, if it 
were neceffary to joftle him down.*^ 

He cenfured Lord Kaimes*s ^ Sketches of 
the Hiftory of Man,* for mifreprefen ting Cla- 
rendon's 
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tendon's account of the appearance of Sir 
George Villiers's ghoft, as if Clarendon were 
weakly credulous; when the truth is, that 
Clarendon only fays, that the ftory was upoa 
a better foundation of credit than ufually fuch 
difcourfes are founded upon ; nay fpeaks thus 
of the perfon who was reported to have fecn 
the vifion, ^^ the poor man, // be bad been at all 
leaking \^ which Lord Kaimes Las omitted. 
He added, ** in this book it is maintained that 
virtue is natural to man, and that if we would 
but confult our own hearts we fhould be vir- 
tuous. Now after confulting our own heails 
all we can, and with all the helps we have, we 
find how ifcw of us are virtuous. This is fay- 
ing a thing which all mankind know not to bo 
true/* 

*' The Elements of Criticifm,' (faidhe), is % 
pretty eflay, and deferves to be held in (bmc 
eftimation, though much of it is chirpcrical.'" 
He proceeded : *^ The Scotchman has taken 
the right method in his ^ Elements of Cri- 
ticifm.* I do pot mean that ho has taught us 
any thing ; but he has told us old things in a 
new way." — Murphy. "He feems to have read 
a great deal of French criticifm, and wants to 
make it his own ; as if he had been for years 
anatomifing the heart of man, and peeping 
into every cranny of it." — Goldsmith. " It 

ii 
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is eafier to write that book, than to read it/'— 
Johnson. " We have an example of true 
criticifm in Burke's ^ Eflay on the Sijblime and 
Beautiful' ; and if I recolledl there is alfo Du 
Bos ; and Bouhours, who (hews all beauty to 
depend on truth. There is no great merit in 
telling how many plays have ghofts in them, 
and how this Ghofl; is better than that. You 
mufl fhew ho\v terror is imprefled on the hu- 
man heart. — In the dcfcription of night in 
Macbeth, the beetle and the bat detra6l from 
the general i4ca of darknefs, — infpiflatcd 
gloom." 

Johnfon told Mr. B. that he was glad that he 
had by General Oglethorpe's means become 
acquainted with Dr. Shcbbeare. Indeed (fays 
Mr. B.) that gentleman, whatever objedlions 
were made to him, had knowledge and abilities- 
much above the clafs of ordinary writers, and 
defcrves to be remembered as a refpeclable 
name in literature, were it only for his admi- 
rable * Letters on the Englilh Nation/ under 
the name of ^ Battifta Angeloni, a Jefuit.' 

Johnfon and Shcbbeare were frequently 
named together, as having in former reigns 
had no prcdiledion for the family of Hanover. 
The author of the celebrated ^ Heroick Epiftlc 
to Sir William Chambers' introduces them in 
one hnc, in a lift of thofe who " tailed the 

fwects 
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l\ve^s of his prqfent Majefty's reign/' Such 
was Johnfon's candid relifti of the merit of that 
fatire, that he allowed Dr. Goldfmith, as he 
told Mr. Bofwell, to read it to him from be- 
ginning to end, and did not rcfufe his praife 
tq its execution. 

" Mr. Bpfwell mentioned the very liberal pay- 
ment which had been received for reviewing ; 
and. as evidence of this, that it had been prov- 
ed in a trial, that Dr. Shebbearc had received 
fix guineas a flieet for that kind of literary la- 
bour. — ^Johnson. " Sir, he might get fix 
guineas for a particular fhect, but not commu- 
nibus Jheetibus.'* — Bos well. " Pray, Sir, by 
a (heet of review is it meant that it ihall be all 
of the writer's own compofition ? or are ex- 
tradls, made from the book reviewed, dcdu6l- 
cd ?" — J. ^^ No, Sir ; it is a fhcet, no matter. 
of what." — B. " I think that is not rcafon- 
ablc." — J. *^ Yes, Sir, it is. A man will more 
cafily write a flieet all his own, than read an 
odlavo volume to get extracts." To one of 
Johnfon's wonderful fertility o( mind, perhaps, 
writing was really eafier than reading and ex- 
tracting ; but with ordinary men the cafe is 
very different. A great deal, indeed, will de- 
|)end upon the care and judgment with which 
the extracts are made. We can (obfei'ves Mr. B.) 
fuppofe the operation to be tediousanddifficult ; 
but in many inftancea wc muft obfcn-e crude 

morfels 
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morfels cut out of books as if at random j and 
when a large extradl is made from one place, it 
lurely may be done with very little trouble. 
One might, I muft acknowledge however, be led 
from the pra6lice of Reviewers to fuppofc that 
they take a pleafure in original writing; for we 
often find, that inftead of giving an accurate- 
account of what has been done by the author 
whofe work they are reviewing, which is furely 
the proper bufinefs of a literary journal, they 
produce fome plaufible and ingenious conceits 
of their own upon the topicks which have 
been difcufled* 

Again talking of the Reviews, Johnfon laid, 
" I think them very impartial : I do not know 
an inftance of partiality." — ^^ The Monthly 
Reviewers (faid he) are not Deifts ; but they 
are Chriftians with ^s little chriftianity as may 
be ; and are for pulling down all eftabliihments. 
The Critical Reviewers are for fupporting 
the conftitution both in Church and State. 
The Critical Reviewers, I believe, often review 
without reading the books through ; but lay 
hold of a topick, and write chiefly from their 
own minds. The Monthly Reviewers arc 
duller men, and are glad to read the books 
through." Sir Jojfhua Reynolds faid, that h^ 
wondered to find fo much good writing em- 
ployed in them, when the authors were to re- 
main unknown^ and fo could not have the 

motive 
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tabtive of fame* — Joi^nson. *^ Nay, Sir, 
thofe who write in them write well in order 
to be paid well." 

He praifed Signior Baretti^ ^^ His Account 
of Italy (raid he) is a very entertaining book ; 
and. Sir, I know no man who carries his head 
higher in converfation than Baretti. There are 
ftiDng powers in his inind t he has not^ indeed, 
many hooks $ but with what hooks he has, h« 
grapples very forcibly/' 

Mrw B. cenfured a ludicrous fantaftick dia* 
logue between two coach-horfes, and other 
itich ftuff, whith Baretti had lately publifhed. 
Johnfbn joined and faid> ^^ Nothing odd will 
do long. * Triftram Shandy' did not laft''-^ 
Mr. B. exprefled a d^fire to be acqiuunted with 
a lady who had bfeen much talked of, and uni- 
Verfally celebrated for extraordina^ addrela 
and infinuation. Johnfon iaid> *^ Never hi-^ 
lieve extraordinary characters which you hear of 
people* Depend upon it. Sir, they are exagg^^ 
htted. You do not fee one man fhoot ia great 
deal higher than another.*'-^Mrk Burke Was 
mentioned. ^' Yes (faid Johnfbh) ; Burke is an 
extraordinai^ man ; his ftream of mind is pope« 
tuai;*— The DoAor^s high eftimation o( the ta- 
Ifsnts of this gentleman was uniform firom their 
early acc^uaintance. When Mn Burke was 
firft elected a Qt^ber of Parliament and Sir 
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John Ha\Vkins cxpteflcd a won(!er at Rig^ af« 
tainirtg a ftat, Johnfon" faid, " Now we wte 
know Mr. Burke know that he will be 'one of 
the fitH 'men in tfib cpuntry.** And once- 
when Johnfon was HF, and unable to exert 
Himfelf as much as ufual without fatigue, Mt. 
Burke leaving been mentioned', he (aid, •^ That 
ffelloW ealls forth all my powers. Were I ta 
fee Blifl^e now it would kifl me.'*' So mucb 
^as he accuftomcd to confidcr converfatfoh 4s 
a eoi^teft^ and fath was bk notion olt Biirke a» 
aii Opponent. 

lie ' Ttfed frequently to -oBfenre, ttiat men* 
'might be very eminent in a profdlion without 
our perceiving any particular power of mind in 
them in cpn vcrfation. ^ It feems ibange 
(faid he) that a man fhould fee fo fer to the 
rigM, who fees fo fiiort a way to the left. 
Burke is the ohly man whofe common cowver- 
fatiori cowefponds with the general fame whicb 
he has in the world. Take up whatever topic 
you pleafe, he is ready to meet you*'* 

Talking of the wonderful CGncealmeflt of the 
author of the letters figned Junius ^ he faid, ** I 
fliouldliave belicv(?d Burke to be Junius,, be- 
canfe I know no man but Burke who is cape-^ 
ble of writing thefe letters ; but Burke f^n^ 
taneottfly denied it to me^ The cafe would 
liaye been different had I afked him if he was 
the autlior ; a man {q queilioned, as to an 

3 anonymous 
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i^hony^ous publication^ may think ht has a 
right to -deny It'*/' 

* In a work lately. publi(hed> the following account is giren 
of this writer ; v^o appears to have obtained much more ce* 
lebrity than the temporary natare of his writings and his yi* 
Tultat acrimony ^iitkli^ hvfOL to. 

^^ The bald.aiiertions.ao4i^een inyeflives with which the 
papers of 'Juuiui abounded throughout contributed greatly to 
their popularity and fame* They were occaiionally attributed 
to Lord Sackville, to the Right Hon. W^ G. Hamilioriy to the 
Aight Hon. Edmund Burhij to '^•hn Dunnmgi £{q. and rbaa/ 
otben { but withpvt the Icaft gcotmd or foundation in tnttfa« 
It is to be obferved of them» that all parties are a^apked in 
. themi except the GrenviUes. During their original publica* 
tion> the writer lived in Noifolk-ftreet> in the Strand» not in 
effluent circnmftances ; bat' he did not write for pecuniar/ 
aid. He was a native of Ireland^ of an honourable family^ 
Mnd of Trinity College, Dublin. Jtfe was at one time in- 
tended for the arm^'y a^dat anothct for the bar ; but private 
circumftances prevented either taking place. Perhaps no 
man poiTeffed a (Ironger memory. He frequently attended 
Parliament, and the Cbnrts in Weftminftcr Hall ; and fome^ 
times he committed to^pa^r the fpeeches he had heard .-^ 
When the coateft co^cf mjipg/ the Middleiex elcAipn- lu|d 
abated, he ceafed to write, which was about the dpfe of the 
year 1771. However, towai:ds the end of the year 1 779, he 
rcfumed his pen, and wrote a number of political cflays, or 
letters, which he entitled^ 74^ ^hig. They were printed in 
one of tlK public papeia of thit limes they wete in number 
18 ; but they 4ied with the ^t\^t papers of tlie4ay. In tba 
year 1791, he went to Madsis with. Lor4 IN^cartney, to 
whom he had. been known in Ireland, and there he died." 

The above account, however, we have been afTured from 
authority is not to.be K^tA-m. The perfon alluded towat 
aot the author of Jaaiut. 

D D a However 
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However Johnfon may have cafually talkecf 
of Young the poet, yet when he fat, as ^^ an 
ardent judge zealous to his truft, giving fen- 
tence*' upon the excellent works of Young^ he 
allowed them the high praife to which they are 
juftly entitled, " The Univerfal Paffion (fayg 
he) is indeed a very great performance, — hia 
diilichs have the weight of folid fcntiment, and 
jiis points the fharpnefs of refif)le(s truth. la 
his ^ Night Thoughts* he has exhibited a very 
wide difplay of original poetry, variegated with 
deep reiledlions and ilriking allufions ; a wil- 
demefs of thought, in which the fertility of 
£incy fcatters flowers of every hue and of 
isvery odour. This is one of the few poems ia 
which blank verfe could not be changed for 
rhimc but with difadvantage. Particular lines 
are not to be regarded, the power is in . the 
whole, and in the whole there is a magnifi- 
cence Uke that afcribed to Chinefe plantation, 
the magnificence of vaft extent and endlefs 
4iverfity." 

Mr. Bofw^ll goes on to remark, *^ But there 
is in this Poem not only all that Johnfon (b 
well brings in view, but a power of the ^/i&^/iVi^ 
l)eyond almx>ft any example that I have feen. 
He who does not feel his nerves fhaken, and 
is heart pierced by ni^any paflages in this ex- 

prdinary wgrki partiodArly by that moil af-^ 
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fti5^ing one which defcribes the gradual tor- 
ment fiifFcred by the contemplation of an ob- 
je<5l of afFeiSlionate attachment vifibly and^ 
certainly decaying into diflblution^ mull be of 
a hard and obftinate frame. To all the other 
excellencies of ^ Night Thoughts* let me add 
the great and peculiar one, that they contaio 
Qot only the nobleft (cntiments of virtue an4 
contemplations on immortality, but the Cbrif" 
tian Sacrifice^ the Divine Propitiation^ with all 
its interefting circumilances, and confblations 
to a wounded fpirit, folemnly and poetically 
difplayed in fuch imagery and language as 
cannot fail to exalt, animate, and foothe the 
truly pious. No book whatever can be re- 
commended to young perfons with better 
hopes of feafoning their minds with vittd reli- 
giony than Young's * Night Thoughts.'* 

Johnfon faid, that the defcription of the 
temple, in * The Mourning Bride,* was the 
finefl poetical pailage he had ever read ; he re- 
coilcA^d none in Shakfpeare equal to it. But 
faid Garrick (who was prefent, all-alarmed for 
^ the God of his idolatry'), we know not the 
extent and variety of his powers. We ai^ to 
fuppofe there are fuch paflagcs in his worksu 
Shakfpeare mufl not fafli^r from the badnefs of 
imr memories/*— JohnicKiy divMed by this 
cnthtilieftic jeatoufj^ went oli with greater ar- 
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dour : No, Sir ; Congreve has nature^' ^iinH- 
ing OQ the tragick eagernefs of Garrick) ; but 
compoiing himfelf, he adde4» ^' Sir, this is not 
comparing Congreve on the whole, with 
Shakefpeare on the whole ; but only maintain- 
ing that Congreve has one finer paflage than 
any that can.b^ found in Shakefpeare. Sir, a 
n^an may have no more than ten guineas in 
the world, but he may have tbofe ten guineagr 
ill one piece ; and fo may have a finer piece 
than a man who has ten thoufand pounds ; but 
then he has only one ten-guinea piece. What 
I mean is, that you can fhcw me no pailage 
where there is fimply a defeription of material 
ob)e6ls. Without any intermixture of moral na- 
tions, which producefi fuch an eflre6l." Mr^ 
Mprphy mentioned Shakcfpeare's defcription 
of the night' beforp the battle of Agin(X)urt ; 
but it was obferved, it had me^ in it. Mr. 
Davies fuggefted the fpcech of Juliet, ip which 
fhe figure^ berfelf awaking in the tomb of her 
anceftora. 6pme -one mentioned the deicrip- 
tion irf.J^oMpr Cliff. Johnson. " No, Sir; 
it' ihoMW U^- aH prccipiee^ all vacuuin. The - 
crow^j.i^ipede yqwr f^IK j , The dmiinifhqd 
9pp0ar^^ of; the boatsj and other circum- « 
fiances!>/0rt all very gpodj defcription ; but 
do fftot iinpfefs the romd; 4t onc^ with . thq^ 
horrible idetft 4 of iwmenfe ^)^^^ The im- , 
j)r^^oj[j is divided ; jfou jpfs on by computa- 
tion. 
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iion ^m O0e fta^e of the tremendous ipace to 
another. Had the girl in ^ The, Mouri^ji^ 
l^ride' iaid ihq could not caft her Ihoe to the, 
4op of^ne oflhe pillars in the temple, it woulc^ 
not have aided the idea, tut weakened it** 
Again adverting to the pafTage in Congtipve 
mth higli commendation, he faid^ " . Shakef-, 
peare never has fix lines together without a 
fault. Perhaps you may find feven ; but i^ 
does net refute my general aflertion. if X 
^comc to an orchard, and fay there's no fruit 
^re^ and tt^n comes a poring man who finds 
two apples.and thiroe pears, and tells me,:' Sir, 
you are miftaken, I have found both applea 
and peiirs,' I fhould laqgh ^t.l^^ w.tiat woul4 
that l?e to the purpofe ? " 

Talking Qf Sbak^fpe^'s witqhes^ Jc^nfpiQ^ 
^d, " They arc beings of hi^ QW^i creation i 
^e^ are a compound of malignity ^nd mean« 
mcfSf, without any abilities ; and are quite dif- 
lierent from the Italian m^giciaix. j^ing James 
iays, iv» his * DaBmonology,' ^^ Magicians com,-^ 
mand the deyfls ; vvitches are theix feryants/ 
The Italian magicians are elegaat beings/"— r 
Hams AY. " Opera witches^ not Driiry Laac 
^itches."^ 

'^ Colman (faid Jobnioa) -ia a note on hiii 
Iranflation of Terence, talking of Shakfpeare*^ 
^teftrning, alks, * What fays Fai-n^fcer to this ? 
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What ikys Johnfon ?" Upon this bt ob&nred, 
V Sir, let Farmer anfwer for bimfelf: /never 
engaged in this controveriy. I always laid, 
Shakfpeare had Latin enough to gratnmaticlfe * 
hisEngli(h/v 

The character of Mallet haying been intra* 
duced, arid fpoken of flightingly by Gold- 
fmith, Johnfon faid, '' Why, Sir, Mallet had 
talents enough to keep his literary reputation 
alive as long as he himfelf lived ; and that^ 
let me tell you, is a good deal."— Gold- 
8MITH. *^ But I cannot agree that it was lb. 
His literary reputation was dead long before 
his natural death. I confider an author^s lite- 
rary reputaticm to be alive only while his name 
will enfure a good price fc^* his copy from the 
bookfellers. I will get you (to Johnfon) a 
hundred guineas for any thing whatever tha^ 
you (hall write, if you put your name to it." 

Mr. Bofwell mentioned Mallet^s tragedy of 
^ Elyira,' which had been a&ed the preceding 
winter at Drury-lanp, and that the Honour- 
able Andrew Erikine, Mr. Dempiler, and him- 
felf, had joined in writing a pamphlet, entitled 
^ Critical Stridhu^' againft it. That the mild- 
nefs of Dempfter's difpofition had, however^ 
yetented ; and he had candidly faid, " We 
have hardly a right to abufe this tragedy ; ft^ 
bad as it is, how vain fhould either of us W 



to write one not near (b good !*' — Johnsoi^. 
" Why no, Sir ; this is not juft reasoning. You 
may abufe b tragedy, though you cannot write 
one. You may fcold a carpenter who haa mads 
you a bad table, though you cannot make a 
^eble. It is not your trade to make tables.*' 

Of Mr. Mallet he ufually fpoke with no 
great refpe^ ; he faid, that he was ready for 
any dirty job ; that he had wrote againft Byng 
at the iniligation of the miniftry, and was 
equally ready to write for him, provided he 
found his account in it. " Mallet's Life of- 

« 

Bacon (faid he) has no inconfiderable merit as 
an acute and elegant difiertation relative to its 
fubjedt ; but Mallet*s mind was not compre- 
henfivc enough to embrace the vaft extent of 
Lord Verulam*s genius and refearch. Dr. 
Warbiirton therefore obferved with witty juft- 
nefs, ^^ fhat Mallet in his Life of Bacon had 
forgotten that he was a philofopher ; and that 
if he (hould write the Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, which he had undertaken to do, he 
would probably forget that he was a General." 
Lord Hailes bad (cut Johnfon a prefent of ^ 
curious little printed Poem, on repairing the 
Univerfity of Aberdeen, by David Ma/lccb, 
which he thought would pleafe Johnfon, as 
affording clear evidence that Mallet had ap- 
peared even as a literary chara6ler by the name 
pf MalUcb ; his changing which to one of 

foAor 
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ipfter ibimd, had given JohnCm occafion t^^ 
iotrcxiuce him into his Di^^onary^ uoder the 
article jilias. This piece wfis> it is fappafed^ 
one of Matlet^s fii^ eflays^ It i& preserved in 
bis works with fereral vanations. io^nfoa 
having read a^oud^ from the bcsginniag of it, 
where there were fomc common-place aflcr- 
tions as to the fuperiority of ancient times ; — ^ 
^ How falfe (faid he) is al! this, to fay that ia 
ancient times learning \ras not a difgrace to a 
peer as it is now. : In ancient times a peer was 
as ignorant as any one cife. He would have 
been angry to have it thought he could write 
bis name. Men in ancient times dared to. 
Hand forth with a. degree of ignorance, witli 
which nobody would dare now to f}an4 
forth. I am ^I\fays angry when I bear an-r 
cicnt times praifed at the expence of modern 
times. There is now a great deal more learn- 
ing in the world than there was formerly ; for 
it is nnivcrfally difFufed. You have, perhaps 
no man who knows as much Greek and Latiii, 
as Bcntley ; no man who knows as much ma- 
thematicks as Newton ; but you have many 
more men who know Greek and Latin, afl4 
who know ma;thematicks. Mallet, I believe^, 
never wrote a fingle line of ^his. projc6lcd life 
of the Du^c of Marlborqughi He groped for 
malcrials : ; , and thoughtpfit, till he ha>d ex- 
bauijlpd h^ p^ndf Thus i( jfomet^nes hap- 
* f pens 
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pens that men entangle tbemfelvea in their 
own fchemes/* 

He allowed high praife to Tbomfon as a. 
poet ; but when one of the company faid ho 
was alfo a very good man, our moralift con- 
tefted this with great warmth, accufing him of 
grofs fenfuality and licentioufnefs of manners* 
*^ I was (fays Mr. B.) very much afraid that in 
writing Thomfon's Life, Dr. Johnfon would^ 
have treated his private charadler with a fteni 
feverity, but I was agreeably difappointed ; 
and I may claim a little merit in it, from my 
having been at pains to fend him authentick 
accounts of the atfedlionate and generous con- 
dudl of that poet to his lifters ; one of whom, 
the wife of Mr. Thomfon^ fchoolmafter at 
Lanark, I knew, and was prefented by her 
with three of his letters, one of which Dr. 
Johnfon has infcrted in his Life." 

^^ Thomfon, I think (faid the Doftor), had 
as much of the poet about him as moft writers. 
Every thing appeared to him through the mc^ 
dium of his favourite piu'fuit. He could not 
have viewed two candles burning but with a 
poetical eye."— ^" Thomfon (he added at anotlier. 
time) had a true poetical genius, the power o£ 
viewing every thing in a poetical light. His 
fault is fuch a cloud of words fometimes, that 
the fcnfe can hardly peep through. Shiels, 

who 
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who compiled * Cibber^s Lives df the Poets' \ 
was one day fitting with me% I took down 
Thomfon, and read aloud a large portion of 
him, and then alked, is not this fine ? Shield 
having expreflcd the highefl admiration, Well, 
Sir (faid I), I have omitted every other line.'* 

Talking of the Irifh clergy, he faid. Swift 
was a man of great parts, and the inflrument 
of much good to his country. 

One obfervation which Johnfbn makes in 
Swifl's life fhould be often inculcated : " It may 
be juflly fuppofod, that there was in his con- 
verfalion wJiat appears fo frequently in his let- 
tcrs^^an affecftation of familiarity with the great, 
an ambition of momentary equality, fought 
and enjoyed by the negledl of thofe ceremo- 
nies which cuilom has eftablifhed as the bar- 
riers between one order of fociety and another. 
This tranfgreflion of regularity was by himfelf 
and his admirers termed greatnefs of foul ; but 
a great mind difdains to hold any thing by 
courtcfy, and therefore never ulurps what n 
lawful claimant may take away. He that en- 
croaches on another's dignity puts himfelf in 
his power ; he is either repelled with helplcfs 
fndignity, or endured by clemency and con- 
defccnfion/' 

• Sec Pagt 375, 

At 
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At another time he faid, " Swift has a higher 
leputation than he deferves. His excellenee 
is ftrong fenfe ; for his humour, though very 
well, is not remarkably good, I doubt whe- 
ther the * Tale of the Tub* be his ; for he never 
owned it, and it is much above his ufual man^ 
ner.** A perfon praifed Swift's * Condu6t of 
the Allies ;* Johnfon called it a performance of 
very little ability. ** Surely, Sir (faid Dr» 
Pouglas), you muft allow it has ftrong faiSts.^ 
— Johnson. ^* Why yes. Sir; but what i$ 
that to the merit of the compofition ? In the 
Seflions-paper of the Old Bailey there are 
ftrong fads. Houfebreaking is a ftrong fad ; 
robbery is a ftrong fad ; and murder is sr mighty 
firong fad : but is great praife due to the hif- 
torian of thofe ftrong fads ? No, Sir ; Swift 
has told what he had to tell diftindly enough^ 
but that is all. He had to count ten, and he 
has counted it right. Why, Sir, Tom Davies 
(who was prefent) might have written the con- 
dud of the Allies. 

He praifed Delaney*s ^ Obfervations on 
Swift ;* faid that his book and , Lord Orrery's 
might both be true, though one viewed Swift 
more, and the other lefs favourably ; and that 
between both we might have a complete no- 
tion of Swift. 

I 'The 
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* The Beggar's Opera,* and the comjnotl 
^ueflion, whether it was pernicious in its rf- 
fedls, having been intraduced, Jobnfosi foidf 
" As to this matter, which has been very miick 
contefted, I myfelf arti of opinion, that more 
influence has been afcribcd to ^ The Beggar's 
Opera' than it in reality ever had ; for I 
do not believe that any man was ever made 
a rogue by beiAg prefent at its repre/enta- 
lion. At the fame time I do not deny that 
it may have fome influence by making the 
chara6ler of a rogue familiar, and in fome de- 
gree^ pleafing *• 

Of Hoole's ^ Cleonicc* he faid, " The plot is 
well framed, the intricacy artful, the difen- 
tanglement eafy, the fufpenfe affedling, and 
the paflionate parts properly interpofed.'* 
Buchanan, he faid, was a very fine poet i 
• and was the firfl: who complimented a lady, 
by afcribing to her the different perfections of 
the heathen goddeflfes ; but that Johnfton im- 

• A very eminent phyficiaoi whofc difcemment is as acute 
tnd penct rifting in judging of the human cbaracier as it is in 
his own pTofdlion, remarked once, that a lively young mm, 
fond of plcafure, and without money ,^ would hardly refift a 
felicitation from his miilrefs to go open the highway, imroe* 
diatcly after beiirg prefcnc at the repiefencation of < The 
Beggar's Opera.* An ingenious obfervation was made by 
Mr. Gibbon, that •« The Beggar's ^P^'* may, peihape, 
hare fometinies increafed ths number ot hi^waymen -, hot 
it has had a beneficial eiieA in refiaini; that clafs of men^ mak- 
ing them left ferociou..t 

proved 
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•pfTOvcd upon thfe, by ftiakinj^ bis lady, at the 
iainc time, free fH>m their defcAs. 
* He dwdt bpon 'Buchanan's elegant Verfcs to 
Mary Queen of Scots, Nympba Cdkdonr^, &d. 
'ind fpokc with enthufiafm of the beauty df 
'Latin v<irfe,^ *^ All the modern languages (faiB 
'hty canndt fatiiifli fo melodious a line as 

*^ Form(ffam refvmre daces AmafrMMa Jdvasr 

^ Buchanan (he obfcrvcd) has fewer c€?if(a 
than any modern Latin poet He not only 
has great knowledge of the Latin languagj^ 
but was a great poetical genius- Both the 
Scaligers praife him.'* . ' a 

Mrs^ Thrate once difputed with Johnfoa 09 
the merit of Prior, He attacked him powef- 
fully ; faid he wTote of love like a man who 
had never felt it : his love verfes were college 
verfes ; and he repeated the (ong ^ Alcxi« 
fhunnM his Fellow Swains,'^ &c. in fo ludi- 
crous a manner, as to nji^kc all the company 
wonder how any one could have b^n plcaft^d 
with fuch fantaftical ftufF. Mr3- Tbrale flood 
to her guns with great courage, in defence of 
amorous ditties, which Johnfon defpifed, till 
he at laft filenced her by faying, ^' My dc^u* 
Lady, talk no more of this. Nonfcnfe can be 
defended but by nonfenfe.'* 

t * ». m-. 

A propo- 
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Apropofition which had been agitated, thil 
monuments to eminent perfons fhould^ for the 
time to come, be ereded in St. PauKs church 
as well as in Weflminfter Abbey, was mention^ 
ed ; and it was afked, who fhould be honour- 
ed by having his monument firft eredled there* 
Somebody fuggefted Pope.-^OHNSON. "Why, 
Sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholick, I would 
not have his to be firft. I think Milton's ra- 
ther fhould have the precedence. I think more 
highly of him now than I did at twenty. There 
18 more thinking in him and in Butlei^ (hall 
Jn any of our poets.*' 

It was a lively faying of Dr. Johnfon to 
Mifs Hannah More, who had expreffed a wonf- 
der that the poet who had written * F^u^dife 
liOfl' (hould write fuch poor Sonnets : " Mil- 
ton, Madam, was a genius that could cut a 
Colofliis from a rock ; but could not carVb 
tieads upon cherry-ftones.*' 

He cenfured Ruffhead's life of Pope ; and 
faid, ^' he knew nothing of Pope, and nothings 
of poetry." He praifed Dr. Jofeph Warton's 
Eflay on Pope; but faid, he fuppofed we 
fhould have no more of it, as the author had 
not been able to perfuade the world to think o£ 
Pope as he did. — Boswell. *^ Why, Sir, fhould 
that prevent him from continuing his work I 
H^ ia an iugeniouA Counfel^ who has madi» 

tb« 
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t)ic moft of biis caufe ; he is not obliged to 
^in it/*— JoHNsoK. •* But, Sir, there is a 
difference when the cau(b is of a nian*s own 
making.*'^ 

Mh BoCWell told Johnfon, that Pope and 
Diyden had been thus diftinguifhed by a fo* 
reign writer : *^ Pope drives a liandfome 
chariot, with a couple of neat trim nags ; Dry^ 
den a coach, and fix ftately horfes.'* —7. "Why, 
Sir, the truth is, they both drive coaches and 
fix ; but Dryden^s horfes are either galloping 
or {fumbling : Pope*8 go at a fk^dy even 
trot/' 

Johnibn faid. Pope's characters of men were 
admirably drawn, thofe of women not fo welK 
He repeated, in hid forcible melodious man-^ 
ner, the concluding lines of the Dunciad.-*- 
While he was talking loudly in praife of thole 
lines, one of the company ventured to fay, 
*^ Too fine for fuch a poem : a poem on 
what ?" — Johnson (with a difdainful look). 
** Why, on dunces^ ' It was worth while being a 
dunce then. Ah, Sir, hadft thou lived in thole 
days ! It is not worth while being a dunce 
now, when there are no wits.'' BickerftafFob- 
"ferved, as a peculiar circumftance, that Pope's 
fame was higher when he was alive than it wa^ 
then. Johnfon laid, bis Paftorals were poor 
-things^ though the verfification was fine He 

R fi told 
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told 113^ with high fatisfadUoUi the anecdote (/ 
Pope'ft inquiring who was the author of bis 
* London/ and faying he will be foon d^tcrtL 
He obferved, that in Drydcn*s Poetry there 
%yere paflages drawn ffom a profundity which 
Pope could never reach. He repeated fome £ne 
lines on love by the former (which I have now 
forgotten), and gave great applaufe to the char 
ra6lcr of Zimri. Goldfmith faid, tliat Pope's 
charadler of Addifon fhewed a deep knowledge 
of the hunaan heart. 

" In the year 1763 (fays Mr. Bofwell, ad* 
drefling himfelf to Dr. Johnfon), being at Lon- 
don, I was carried by Di'. John Blair, Prebend- 
ary of Weftminitcr, to dine at old Lord 
Bathurft*s ; where we found the kte Mr. Mal- 
kt, Sir James Porter, who had been Ambafla- 
dor at Conflantinop^e^ the late Dr. Macaulay, 
and two or three more* The converfation 
turning on Mr. Pope, Lord Bathurfl told u«, 
that * The Eflay on Man' was originally com- 
ppfed by Lord Bolingbroke in profe, and that 
Mr. Pope did no more than put it into verie : 
that he had read Lor^ Bolingbroke's manufcript 
in his own hand-writing ; and remembered 
iR^cll, that he was at a lofs whether mofl to ad- 
mire the elegance of Lord Bolingbroke's prole, 
or the beauty of Mr. Pope's verfe. When 
lord Bathurfl; told this^ Mr. Mallet bade me 

attend. 



^te&d, atid remember this remarkable piece of 
information ; as, by the courfe of nature^ I 
night funrive his Lordlhip, and be a witnefs of 
bis having (aid fo. The converfation was in-^ 
deed too remarkable to be forgotten. A few 
days after, meeting with you, who were then 
alfb at London, you will remember that I mep^ 
, tioned to you what had paiied on this fubjedt^ 
as I was much flruck with this anecdote. But 
what afccrtains my recolledlion of it beyond 
doubt is, that being accufiomed to keep a Jour-% 
nal of what palled when I was at London^ 
which I wrote out every evening, I find the 
particulars of the above information^ juil aa 
I have now given them, diftindlly marked t 
and am thence enabled to fix this converfation 
to have pafled on Friday, the aad of ApdU 

1763* 

Johnfon faid, ^'Depend upon it, Sir^ this is 
too flrongly flated. Pope may have had from 
Bolingbroke the philofophic flamina of his £f- 
lay ; and admitting this to be ttue. Lord 
Bathurft did not intentionally falfify^ But the 
thing is not true in the latitude that Blair feem^ 
to imagine ; we are fure that the poetical 
imagery, which makes a great part of the poem^ 
was Pope*s own. It is amazing. Sir, what de- 
viations there are from precifc truth, in the ac- 
count which is given of almoll every thing. I 

s B 2 Qnce 
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once told Mrs. Thrale, ^ You have Ip 
anxiety about truth, tbat you nevier.tax yowr 
memory with the cxaft thing/ Now wbat n the 
ufe of Ac memory to truth, if one is cavekfs of 
cxa6lnefs ? Lord Hailetf's ' Annans of ScotU 
knd* are very cxa6i: ; but they contahi mero 
dry partickilars. They are to be confidered as a 
di<^iionary. You kaqw fach things are Acre ; 
and may be looked at when you pieaie. Ro- 
bertfon paints ; but the mi^ortanc is, you are 
fijre he does not know the people whom he 
paints ; fo you camiot fuppoie a lileneis. — 
Charadlers (hould never be given by an hif- 
torian, unlefs he knew the people whom be 
defcribes, or copies frdm thofe who knew 
them." 

Mr. Bofwell alfa relates (tbon)^ not oo the 
authority of his journal), that in the famecon-^ 
terfation he took notice of a report which had 
been Sometimes propagated, that he did not 
underftand Greek.^ Lord Bathurft fidd, that 
he knew that to be falfe : for that part of :th& 
Iliad was tranflated by Mr. Popt m his booie ici 
^e country; and that iin .the mornings whett 
they airembled at breakiaft, Mr; Pope ufod 
frequently to repeat, with great mptixe, the 
Greek lines which be had been, iranflatiiig^ smd 
then to give them his vcrfioh of tfaeo^ and to 
cgmpare thffu together.^'* 
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Mr. • Beauclcrk one day repeated to Dn 
Johnfbn Pope's lines, 

* Let raodeft Fofter,. if he will, excel 

* Ten metropolitans in preaching well.* 

Then alked the Do<aor, " Why did Pope fay 
this ?"— JoHNSojc, " Sir, he hoped it would 
vex fomebody." 

Talking of the nunutenefs with which peo- 
ple will often record the fayings of eminent 
pcribns, a fiory was told, that when Pope waa 
on a vilit to Speoce at Oxford, as they looked 
from the window they &w a Gentleman Com- 
moner, who was juft come in from ridiog, 
amufing bimfelf with whipping at a poft. Pope 
took occaiioo to fay, ** That young gen-- 
tieman feems to have little to do/' Mr. Beau* 
clerk obferved, " Then, to be fure, Spence 
turned round and wrote that down ; and went 
on to fay to Dr. Johnfon, * Pope, Sir, would 
have faid the fame of you, if he had feen yoa 
dillillittg.?'**-JojH[NSON'. " Sir, if Pdpe had told 
i2ie<)f<diy diftijling, I would have Ibid him of 
his gnotto;.'' Mr. Ramlay faid, <^I am old' 
enough loihavie ibeen a contempovary of Pope. 
His |)oetry wap lughl^' admired in bia life-time, 
more a great deal than after his death."-^ 
yj^ Sir ; it faas' not beea lefs admired after bid 
death ; it has only 3iot been as ^uch talked 
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of; but that is owing to its being now more 
diftant, and people having othet- writings to 
talk of. Virgil is lefs talked of than Pope, and 
Homer is lefs talked of than Virgil ; but they 
are not lefs admired. We muft read what the 
world reads at the moment. It has been main-- 
tained that this fuperfoetation, this teeming of 
the prefs in modem times is prejudicial to good 
literature, becaufe it obliges us to read fo much 
of what is of inferior value, in order to be in 
the fafhion ; fo that better works are negled^cd 
for want of time, becauie a man will have 
more gratification of his^ vanity in convcrfation 
from having read modem books, than from 
haying read the beft works of antiquity. But 
it muft be confidered, that we have now moro 
knowledge generally ditFufed ; all our ladies 
read now, which is a great extenfion. Mo- 
dem writers are the moons of literature ; they 
Ihine with refledled light, with light borrowed 
from the ancients. Greece appears to me to 
be the fountain of knowledge ; Rome of ele- 
gance.^' — Ramsay. *< I fuppofe Homer's 
* Iliad' to be a coljedlion of pieces which had 
been written before his time, 1 ftiould like to 
fee a tranj(lation of it in poetical profe^ like the 
bopkofRuthorJob/'-i-RoBBMsoN. "Would 
you. Dr. Jobnfon, who arc mafter of the Eng- 
)i/h language^ hut tiy your hand upon a part 

. . of 
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of it." — J. " Sir, you could not read it with- 
out the pleafure of verfe." 

On another occalion^ Johnibn (aid, '^ Sir, a 
thoufand years may clapfe before there fhall 
appear another man with a power of verfifi- 
cation equal to that of Pope." That power 
mud undoubtedly be allowed its due (hare in 
enhancing the value of his captivating compd- 
iition. 

He faid, that the difpute as to the comparative 
excellence of Homer or Virgil was inaccurate* 
** We muft confider (faid he) whether Hornet 
was not the greatefl poet, though Virgil may 
have produced the fineft poem. Virgil was in- 
dlibted to Homer for the whole invention of the 
(lru6lure of an epic poem, and for many of his 
beautiei;^' 

Mr. Bofwell one day found fault with Footc 
for indulging his talent of ridicule at the cx- 
pence of his viiitors, which, ^e colloquially 
termed making fools .of his company.--r 
JOHNSON. " Why^ Sir, when you go to ific 
Footc, you do not go>1o fee a faint ; you go 
to fee a man who will be entertained at 
your houfe, and then dbrrng yon on >» public 
ilage; who will entertain 'yoil^^lt. his houfe 
for the very jkirpofe ^ ^^ bttnging : y6u on a 
public iiage^ Sir, he doe0 n^ niakc fools of 
his company ; they whom he etp^fW^are fools 
ftlrea.'ly : be Wy 'brings them into aAion.**— 

fi £ 4 BOSWELU 
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BoswELL. ^/ Footehas a great deal df ba^ 
mour r—y. '' Yes, Sir."— 5. « He has a fin-r 
gular talent of exhibiting charadler.*' — J. " Sir, 
it is not a talent ; it is a vice ; . it is what others 
abflain from^ It is not comedy^ which exhibit3 
the charai^er of a fpecies, as that of a miier 
gathered fmm many mifers : it is farce, which 
exhibits individuals." — B* ^^ Did not he think 
of exhibiting you. Sir ?'* — 7. *' Sir, fe^r re* 
flrained him ; he knew I ^ould hate broken 
his bones. I would have faved him the trou^ 
ble of cutting off a leg ;. I would not have left 
him a leg to cut off ?"— 5. ^' Pray, Sir, is not 
Footean infidel ?*'— 7. "I da not. know, 3ir, 
that the fellow is an infidel. $ but; if . bQ bis^au 
infidel, he is an infidel as a;dfi^:i$>n ipfidd> 
that is to fay, he has never thought t^pqn the 
fubjedi;-^^. "Ifiif)il)ofe,air>,beb^fitlMWght 
fapecfieiaUy, aikd fei^cd the firft m>(^nd whipb 
Recurred to his niind."— 7. ^f Why tfeen. Sir, 
ilill hciis like a! dc^ that /ni^he&iitht piec^ 
tiextihioi. Didiyou. ney^i^ obferve.tbat dpg^ 
have not tihe power of eopgipftringi i A dog will 
take.>a ifmail rhit i)f moat aivire^y as; a l^ge^ 
whfen both aicubdEpreAiia.*' :.(, 
;: Joimfdnj&idi) ^^ Eo^tms^msllnQt a goqd^^ni^ 
m^*' . €^e; of tkif^it(5mp$»y arffied^ '' A. n^&rryf 
Andreiw,;Jiibuff»?m'tw7. f'Birt he hwiwit te^ 
,^adis «>t4fefi€^nt in idflWipi' ift fp^ity jand y^ 



has knowledge enough to fill up his part. One 
fpccies of wit he has in an eminent degree, that 
of clcape. You drive him into a comer with 
both hands ; but he's gone. Sir, when yoa 
think you have got him, like an animal that 
jumps over your head. Then he has a great 
range for wit ; he never lets truth, fiand be- 
tween him and a jeft, and he is fometimea 
mighty coarfe. ; Garriek is under many re*- 
ibaintefrom which Foote isfrec.'^^— WrLKBs, 
*v Garrick's wit is more like I/ord Cheftcr-^ 
ficWs/'-^-Ny. i" The firfttiineiwpfi in company 
with Pootc was at Fit;iherbert-|. Having no-^ 
good opinion of the fellow,. I was refblved no£ 
tobeipleafed ; and it is^ very difficult to plcafe 
a man againft bis wilL I wcDt on eating Ttif 
dinm^r pretty Ibllenly, afFe6kiilg " not td mind^ 
lliiib ; but the dog veas fo very comical, that I wa» 
obliged to lay down my knife aftd fork, throW 
Aiyfelf back upon my chair, and fairly laugh 
it out. No, Sir, he was irrefiftible. He upon 
owe occafion experienced, in an extraordinary 
deglee, the efficacy of his powers of enter- 
taining. Amon^ the many and various mode^ 
which he tried of getting money, he became a 
pafwer with a fmall-beer brewer, and he wai to 
fcave a ihare ' of the profits for procuring cuf* 
tomers ^ndongft his numerous acquaintance.— 4 
j$t^erbert was on^ who took his ihiall4)eer i 
^ > but 
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birt it was (o bad that the fcnrants rciblved not 
to drink it. They were at fome lofs how to 
notify their reiblutioni being afraid of offending 
their m^fter^ who they knew liked Foote much 
as a companion. At laft they fixed upon *a 
little black boy, who was rather a favourite, to 
be their deputy, and deliver their remonifarance ; 
and having invefied him with the whole autbo- 
nty of the kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fitz* 
berbert, upon a certain day, that they would 
dcink Foote'e. fmall-beer no longer* On that 
day Foote happened to dine at Fitzherbert\ 
and this boy ferv^ at table; be was fo de* 
Kghted with Footers ftories, and merriment^ 
and grimace, that when he went down flairs hev 
tc^d them, ^ This is the fineft naan^ I have ever. 
&en. I. will not deliver your mefi^ge. I will 
drink his fmall-beer." Somebody obfcrved thafe 
Qarrick could not have done this. — ** Wilkes.* 
*' Garrick would have made the fmall-beer ftiU 
fh>aller. He is now leaving the fiage ; but he 
will play Scrui all his life." I knew (fays Mr* 
Bofwell) that Johnibn would let nobody at%pk 
garrick but himfelf, as Garrick once faid to. 
Qae, and I had beard him praifc his liberality ^ 
fo tp bring out bis commendation of his cele^ 
brated pupil, I faid, loqdly, " I have heard 
Garrick is liberal."— 7. >^ Yes, Sir, I know 
\^t Qarrick h^s given away more money tb^n 
: ; any 



any man in England that lam acquainted widi, 
and that not from oftcntatious views. Garrick 
was very poor when he began life ; £0 when be 
came to have money, he probably was very un- 
ikilful in giving away, and faved wl\en he 
ihould not But Garrick began to be libenJ 
as fbon as he could ; and I am of opinion, tht 
reputation of avarice which he has had, has 
been very lucky for him ; and prevented his 
having many enemies. You defpife a man for 
avarice, but do not hate him. Grarrick might 
hoYC been much better attacked for living witb 
more fplendor than is fuitable to a pls^er ; if 
they had had the wit to have aflaulted liim in 
^at quarter, they might have galled him mom. ' 
hot they have kept clamouring about his ava« 
rice, which has refcued him fit>m much obloqnjp 
and envy.** 

Mrs. Thrale praifed Garrick's talent for light 
gay poetry ; and, as a fpecimen^ repeated his 
ibng in * Florizel and Perdita,' and dwelt witl^ 
peculiar pleafure on this line : 

'« I'd fmilc with the fimple, and feed with the poor." 

JoHNbON, " ffay,.my dear lady, this will never 
do. Poor David J Smile with the fimple ?— 
What folly is that. And who would feed with 
the poor that can help it ? No, no ; let iti^ 
A»il^ with the wif(5, and feed with the rich."--. 

Mr, 
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Mr. BolWH fays, ^* I repeated this fsily to 
6arrick, and wondered toiindbis fenfibilitj as a 
writer not a Httle irritated by it. To footh him, 
I obfenred^ thiat Johnfon fpared none of us; 
and I quoted the paflage in Horace, in which 
be compares one wha attacks his friends for the 
ial;Se of a laugh, to aJpnifhing ox that is marked 
hy a bxineh of hay put upon his boms ; ^ /s?- 
$ttiin baietin^pnlu.'^ ^* Aye (faid Garrick vo- 
faementiy), he hajs a i^hole mcw^ of itS^ 
: Soon after the publication of the Didlionary , 
Oarrick. be'mg aiked by Jobsiibn what peofde 
laid- of it, 'told' him,., that among other animtd- 
verficagisi it' iw^s oiojedled that he cited authori^ 
ties wUch were bo^ath the dignity of fuch . a 
wovkj atid mentioned Richankdn. ^* Nay {biA 
Johnfon), I have done worfe than that : I baye 
cited thee, David." 

? Johnfon on ibme occafionobfcrved, *^ Gar- 
rick^s converfation is gay and grotefque. Jt is 
a di(h of all forts^ but all good things. .Them 
is no folid meat in it ; there is a want of ientif 
ment in it. Not but that he has fentiment fome-^ 
times, and fentiment tod very powerful and very 
pieaiing^ but it has not its full proportion ti 
ius^cOnveufatbnfV ^ . 

Mr. B, (MainplaiQod .that he had not mention-- 
•diOtnick in^^ Ptofecefid Shakfpieam ; land 
lUked him :ifheidid sot .'admire him. — J.^JTes, 



/ 



^s ^ a poor player^ whojrets aad'ilhitihis' hour 
upon the ftage'-*-a8 a IhaKiow/' — B: ** Btit bis 
he not brought ShakeTptare into notice ?** — -y. 
•* Sir, to allow that, would be to lampoon tht 
age. Many of Shakipesire's plays are the worfe 
for being a6led . Macbeth, for inftance/'— fl. 
^* What, Sir, is^ nothing gained by decoratioa 
<md a6lioQ } Indeed, I do wiih that you had 
mentioned Garrick." — J. ** My deir Sir, had 
1 mentioned him, I muft have mentioned many 
more : Mrs. Fritbbard, Mrs. Gfaber— »<iay, and 
•Mr. Cibber too ; he too altered Shakfpeare/* 
B. '*You havc^ead his apology, Sir?'* — i^. 
** Yes, it is very entertaining: But as for Cibr- 
ber himfelf, taking firom his converfation all 
that he ought not to have faid, hev^s ;a poor 
creature. I remember when he brought me 
one of his Odes to have my opinion of it, I 
could not bear fuch nonfenie, and would not let 
him read it to the end ; fo little refpedl had 1 
for that great man (laughing) ! Yet I remcipber 
RichardJbn wondering that I could ti^at him 
with familiarity.** , 

^^ Garrick (he obferved) does not play the 
part of Archer in V The Beaux Stratagem' 
well. The gentleman (hould ' break out 
throu^ the footman^ which is not the cafe as 
he does it'* » 
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Mr. Bofwelly dining with Jobnfon at Mf# 
•Beauclerk's one day with Sir Jolhua Reynolds^ 
Mr. Jones (afterwards Sir William), Mr. Lang- 
ton, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Paradife, and Dr. Hig'- 
gins, mentioned that Mr. Wilkes bad attacked 
Garrick to him^ as a man who had no friend. 
JoHNROK* " I believe he is right. Sir. Oi ^« 
•» (piA«f.— He has friends, but no friend. Gar- 
jrick was fo diffufed, he had no man to whom 
he wiihed to unbofom himfelf. He found peo^ 
pie always ready to applaud him^ and that al<^ 
ways for the fame thing ; fo he faw life with 
great uniformity.'^ — ^Boswell. " Garrick did 
• not need a friend, as he got from every body 
all he wanted. What is a friend? One who 
iupports you^ and comf(»ts you, while others 
do not. Friendfhip, you know, Sir, is the cor* 
dial drop, ' to make the nauseous draught of life 
go down ;' but if the draught be not naufeous^ 
if it be all fweet, there is no occaiion for that 
drop." — John s on. " Many men would not be 
content to live fo. I hope I fhould not. They 
WQuld wifh to have an intimate friend, with 
whom they might compare minds, and cherilh 
private virtues.*' One of the company men- 
tioned Lord Cheilerfield, as a man who had no 
ftiend.— y. " Hiere were more materials to 
make friendfhip in Grarrick, had he not beerf fo 
diffufcdp**-— J?. *^ Garrick was pure gold, but 

beat 
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beat out to thin leaf. Lord Chefterfield wai 
tinfel." — J. . ** Garrick was a very good man, 
the cheerful left man of bis age ; a decent liver 
in a profeffion which is fuppofcd to give indul- 
gence to licentioufnefs ; and a man who gave 
away freely money acquired by himfelf. He 
began the world with a great hunger for money ; 
the fon of a half-pay officer, bred in a family 
whofc ftudy was to make four-pence do as much 
as others made four-pence-half-penny do ; but, • 
when he had got money, he was very liberal.'* 
Mr. Bofwell animadverted on his eulogy on 
Garrick, in his * Lives of the Poets.* — " You 
fay. Sir, his death eclipfed the gaiety of na^ 
tions/' — J. ^ I could not have faid more nor 
lefs. It is the truth ; ecliffedy not extinguified i 
and his AcaXh did eclipfe ; it was like a ftorm.'* 
— B. " But why nations ? Did his gaiety ex- 
tend farther than his own nation ?" — J. 
" Why, Sir^ fomc exaggeration muft be allow- 
ed. Belides, nations may be faid if we allow 
the Scotch to be a nation, and to have gaiety, 
which they have not. Ton are an exception 
though. Come, gentlemen, let us candidly 
admit that there is one Scotchman who is cheer- 
ful.'* — Beauclbrk. " But he is a very unna- 
tural Scotchman." I however (fays Mr. B.) con- 
tinued to think the compliment to Garrick hy- 
perbolically untrue. His adling had ceafed ibmc 

time 
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time before his death j at any rate be had afled 
in Ireland but a (hort time, at an early period of 
liis life, and never in Scotland. I objei^ed alfo 
to what appears an anticlimax of praife, when 
contraftetl with the preceding pangeryic — 
*'and diminished the public Hock of harmlefa 
pleafure !* " Is not barmlejs fUaJure very 
tame!" — J. " Nay, Sir, harmlefs pleafute is the 
higheft praife, Pleafure is a word of dubious 
import ; pleafure is in general dangerous and 
pernicious to virtue ; to be able therefore to 
fumifh pleafure that is harmlefs, pJeafure pure 
and unalloyed, is as j^reat a power as man cati 
poflefs." This was, perhaps, as ingenious a de- 
fence as could be made ; ftill, however, (fays 
Mr. B.) I was not iatislied. 

His friend Garrick was ^o buly in conduct- 
ing the drama, that they could not have fo 
much intercourlc as Mr. Garrick ufcd to profeft 
an anxious wifti that there fhould be. There , 
might indeed be fomething in the contemp- 
tuous feverity as to the merit of acting, which 
his old preceptor nourished in himfeif, that 
would mortify Garrick after the great applaufe 
which he received from the audience. For 
though Johnfon faid of him, " Sir, a man who 
has a nation to admire him every night, may 
well be expeded to be fomewhat elated j'* yet 
hQ wguld treat theatrical matters with a ludi- 
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trous flight. He faid one evening, '^ I met 
David corning off thp Aage^ dreit in a wo* 
man's riding-hood^ when he a6led in * The 
Wonder ;* I came full upon him> and I believe 
he was not pleafed.'^ 

Sir ^oihua Reynolds obfervcd with great 
truth, that Johnfon coniidered Garrick to be 
as it were his property. He would allow no 
man either to blame or to praife Garrick in his 
prefence without contradidling him. 

Goldfmith in his diverting fimplicity com- 
plained one day, in a miled company, of Lord 
Camden. " I met him (faid he) at Lord 
Clare's houfe in the country, and he took no 
more notice of me than if t had been an ot6a^ 
Jiary man.** The company having laughed 
heartily, Johnfon flood forth in defence of his 
friend. " Nay, Gentlemen (faid he), Dr» 
Goldfmith is in the right. A nobleman ought 
to have made up to fuch a man as Goldfmith i 
and I think it is much againfl Lord Camden 
that hencgledled him.'' 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear that 
fuch rcfpedl as he thought due only to higher 
intellefStual qualities, fhould be beflowed on 
men of flighter, thpi^gh perhaps moreamufing 
talents^ I told him (%s Mr. B.) that one 
morning, whw I went to breakfafl with Gar-* 
mk^ who was very vain of his intioiacy with 

JT 9 Lord 
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Lord Camden, he accofted me thus : — ^^ Pray 
now, did you ? — did you meet a little lawyer 
turning the corner, eh !" — " No, Sir (faid 1} ; 
pray what do you mean by the queftion ?*' — 
" Why (replied Garrick, with an afFedled in- 
difference, yet as if (landing on tip-toe), Lord 
Camden has this moment left me. We have 
had a long walk together/' — y. " Well, Sir, 
Garrick talked very properly. Lord Camden 
was a little lawyer to be aflqciating fo familiarly 
with a player." 

Mrs. Montagu, a lady diftinguifhed for hav- 
ing written an ElTay on Shakfpcare, being men- 
tioned, Sir Jofhua Reynolds faid, *^ I think 
that eflay docs her honour." — ^Johnson.'^Ycs, 
Sir, it does her honour ; but it would do no- 
body clfe honour. I have, indeed, not read it 
all. But when I take up the end of a web, 
and find it packthread, I do not expe<5l, by 
looking further, to find embroidery. Sir, I 
will venture to fay, there is not once fentence 
of true criticifm in her book." — Garrick. 
*^ But, Sir, furely it fhews how much a cer- 
tain French writer has miftaken Shakfpcare, 
which nobody elfe has done." — J. ** Sir, no- 
body elfe has thought it worth while ; and 
what merit is there in that ? Ybu may as well 
praife a fchoolmafler fdr whipping a boy who 
has conftrued 111. 'No,* Sir, th^re i^ no rSal 

3 criticifm 
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criticifm in it ; none fhewing the beauty ot 
thought, as formed on the workings of the hu- 
man heart" * 

He faid that he had given Mrs. Montagu a 
catalogue of all Daniel Defoe's worts of ima- 
gination ; mod, if not all of which, as well as 
of his other works, he enumerated ; allowing a 
confiderable fhare of merit to a man who,{bred 
a tradefman, had written fo varioufly and fo 
well. Indeed his ^ Robinfon Crufoc' is enough 
of itfelf to eftablifh his reputation. 

It always appeared, that he cftimated the 
compoiitions of Richardfon too highly, and 
that he had an unreafonable prejudice againft 
Fielding. In comparing thofe two writers, he 
ufed this exprcflion ; " that there was as great 
a difference between them as between a man 
who knew how a watch was made^ and a maa 
who could tell the hour by looking on the dial- 
plate." This was a fhort and figurative ftat« 

^ Mr. Bofwell fays* he conHders it as a piece of the (e* 
condary or comparative fpecies of criticifaii and not of that 
profound fpecies which alone Dr. Johnfon would allow to be 
" real criticifm.'* It is befides clearly and elegantly expref* 
fed, and has done efiedlually what it profeifed to do> namely 
vindicated Shakfpeare from the miireprefentations of the 
French writer ; and confidcring how m^ny young people 
were milled by his witty, though falfe obfervationsi Mrs. 
Montagu's EHay was of fervice to Shakfpeare with a certain 
clafs otreaders, and is, therefore, entitled to praife. John- 
fon, I am aiTured, allowed the merit which I have dated, 
faying (with reference to the Frenchman), •< it is conclufive 
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of his clifiinclion between drawing charaAers 
of nature and chara<5ler8 only of manners. 
" But (fays Mr. B.) I cannot help being of 
opinion, that the neat watches of Fielding are 
;is well con(lru6led as' the large clocks of Ri- 
chardfon, and that his dial plates are brighter. 
Fielding's charadlcrs, though they da hot ex- 
pand themfelves fo widely in diflcrtation,. arc 
as juft pictures of human nature^ and I wWI 
venture to fay, have more flriking features and 
nicer touches of the pencil ; and though John-' 
fon ufed to quote with approbation a faying 
of Richardfon's, ' that the Tirtues of Field- 
ing's heroes were the vices of a truly good 
man,' I will venture fa add, that the moral 
tendency of Fielding's writings, though rt does 
not encourage a firaincd and rarely poffiblc 
virtue, is ever favourable to honour and ho- 
nefty, and cherifties the benevolent and gene- 
rous afFedlions. He, who is as good as Field- 
ing would make him, is an amiable member of 
fociety, and may be led on by more regulated 
inflrudlors to a high flate of ethical perfcdlion/* 
Johnfon at another time faid, " Sir Francis 
Wronghcad is a charadler of manners, though 
drawn with great humour." He then repeated 
very happily all Sir Francis's credulous account 
to Manly of his being with '^ the great man," 
and iecuring a place. Being afked if ^ The 

Suspicious 
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Sufpicious Hufband^ end not furDifti a well 
drawn chara6ler, thai of Ranger, Johnfon iaid, 
/^ No, Sir ; Ranger is juft a rake, a niere rake, 
and a lively young fellow, but no cbaraSen^ 

Richardfbn had little converfation, except 
about his. own works, of which Sir Jofhua 
V- Reynolds faid he was always willing to talk, 
and glad to have them introduced *. Johnfon, 
whet) he carried Mr. Langton to fee him, pro- 
fefled that he could bring him out into con- 
verfation, and ufed this allufive expreflion, 
^^ Sir, I can make him rear ;* but he failed . 
for in that interview Riehardfon faid little elfc 

■ • 

than that there lay in the room a tranflatioa 

'into Grerman of his ' ClariflL' 

» . i • 

:• .'»' .Talking of fomc of the modern plays, John- 
laA'Mqi' Falfe Delicacy Vas totally void of cha- 






' :'4 ;<: • •<)xic day at his country hoafe at Northendi where a 

* i y iii^e company was aflembled at dinneri a gentieman who was 
/•>;*j\i»^ returned from Paris, willing to pleafe Mr. Riehardfon* 

'\AotTa\oniid to him a very flattering circumftancei — that he 

• -' had.Aen his < Clarifla' lying on the King's brother's table* 
^;r;;* • \Kiehar4(bn> obferving that [>art of the company were enga^d 

in talking to each other^ affedled then not to attend to it ; 



. but by and by» when there was a general filence, andhe 
«gnt 
himlelf to the gentleman, <' I think. Sir, you were faying 



thought that the flattery might be fully heard, he addrdfled 



fomething about—" paufing in a high flutter of expeif^ation. 
The genttemany provoked at hit inordinate v^nit^, refolved 
not to indulge it, and with an exqnilitely fly air of indiftrence 
•nfwered, *' A mere trifle, Sir, not worth repeating." The 
mortification of Riehardfon wai rifiblet and oe did not fpeak 
ten i^ordt more the whole day. 
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radlcr. He praifed Goldfmith's ^ Grood Na- 
tured Man ; faid it was the bed comedy that 
had appeared fince the * Provoked Hufband/ 
and that there had not been of late any fuch 
charadler exhibited on the ftage as that of 
Croaker. Mr. B. obferved, that it was the 
Sufpirius of Johnfon's Rambler. He faid, 
Goldfmith had owned he had borrowed it from 
thence. " Sir (continued he), there is all the 
difference in the world between characters of 
nature and chara6lcrs of manners ; and there 
is the difference between the chara6ters of 
Pidding and thofe of Richardfon. Chara6lers 
of manners are very entertaining ; but they are 
to be underflood by a more fuperficial obferver 
tban ch^ra6lers of nature, where a man mull 
dive into the reccfles of the human heart.*' 

Of Dr. Goldfmith he faid, " No man was 
more foolifh when, he had not a pen in his 
hand, nor more wife when he had." 

Of Goldfmith's ' Traveller,' he faid, 
** There has not been fo fine a poem fince 
Pope's time." 

At another time, Goldfmith being menti- 
oned, " It is amazing (faid Johnfon) how little 
Goldfmith knows. He feldom comes where he 
is not more ignorant than any one elfe." — Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. " Yet there is no man 

whofe 
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Avhofc company is more liked.'* — ^Johnson, 
" To be fure, Sir. When people find a man 
of the rnoft diftinguifhed abilities as a writer, 
their inferior while he is with thera, it muft 
be highly gratifying to them. What Gold- 
fmith comically fays of himfelf is very true, — 
he always gets the better when he argues alone ; 
meaning, that he is mafter of a fubjedl in his 
Ihidy, and can write well upon it ; but when he 
comes into company, he grows confufcd, and 
unable to talk. Take hini as a poet, his ^Tra- 
veller' is a very fine performance ; aye, and fo 
is his ^ Deferted Village,' were it not fomctinics 
too much the echo of his ^ Traveller.' Whe- 
ther, indeed, we take him as a poet, — as a 
comick writer, — or as an hiflorian, he (lands in 
the firft clafs." — Boswell. 'VAn hirtorian ! 
My dear, Sir, you furely will not rank bis com- 
pilation of the Roman Hillpry with the works 
of other hiftorians 'of this age ?" — 7- '' Why, 
who are before him ?" — B. " Hume, Robert- 
fon. Lord Lyttlcton." — y. (His antipathy tp 
the Scotch beginning to rife),/* I have not 
read Hume ; but doubllefs Goldlmith's Hifiory 
is better than the vcdiage of Robcrtfon, or thci 
foppery of Dalrymplc."— B. *^ Will you not 
admit the fuperiority of Robcrtfon, in whofe 
Hiftory we tind fuch penetration — fuch paint- 
ing ?" — J, " Sir, you muft confidcr how that 

F jp 4 pene- 
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penetration and that painting are employed. 
It is not hiftory, it is imagination. He who 
defcribes what he never faw draws from fancy, 
Robertfon' paints minds as Sir Jofliua paints 
faces in a hiftory-piece ; he imagines an he- 
roic countenance. Yoa muft look upon Ro-i 
bcrtfbn's work as romance, and try it by that 
ftandard. Hiftory it is not. Befides, Sir, it 
is the great excellence of a writer to put into 
his book as much as his book will hold, 
Goldfmith has done this in his Hiftory. Now 
Robertfbn might have put twice as much into 
his book, Robertfon is like a man who has 
packed gold in wool ; the wool takes up more 
room than the gold. No, Sir ; I always 
thought Robertfon would be cruflied by his 
own weight, — would be buried under his own 
ornaments, Goldfmith tells you (hortly all 
you want to know ; Robertfon detains you a 
great deal too long. No man will read Ro* 
bertfon's ciimbrous detail a fecond time ; but 
Goldfmith 's plain narrative will pleafe again 
^nd ag^in. J would fay to Robertfon what aa 
old tutor of^ college faid to one of his pupils : 
^ Read over your pompofitions, and wherever 
you meet with ^ paflage which you think is 
particularly fine, ilrike }t out.* Groldfmith's 
Abridgement is better than that of Lqcius 
j^Iorus or Eutropius ; ^nd I will vepture to 4»ya 

tbst 
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that if you compare him with Vertot, in the 
lame places of the Roman Hiftory, you will 
find that he excels Vertot. Sir^ he has the art 
of compilings and of faying every think he has 
to fay in a pleafing manner. He is now writ* 
ing a Natural Hiflory^ and will make it as eiH 
tertaining as a Perlian Tale." 

Dr. Goldfmith's play, * She Stoops to Con- 
quer/ being mentioned, Johnibn faid, *' I know 
of no comedy for many years that has fo much 
exhilarated an audience, that has anfwened fb 
much the great end of comedy^ making an au- 
dience merry." 

Johnibn obierved, that it was long before 
€roldfmith*s merit came to be acknowledged.—^ 
That he once complained to hiiHi in ludicrous 
terms of diftrefs, •* Whenever I write any things 
the public mak^ a point to know nothing about 
it ;" but that his * Traveller' brought him into 
high reputation. — Mr. Langtost. " There is 
not one bad line in that poem ; not one of Dry-«^ 
den's carelefs verics."— Sir Joshua. *' I was 
glad to hear Charles Fox iay it was one of the 
fined poems in the Englifli language."— -i 
liANGTON. " Why was you glad ? You fure^ 
had no doubt of this before." — Johksok. "N6j 
the merit of * The Traveller' is fo well eftab- 
liihed, that Mr. Fox's praife cannot augment 
itj 9or bis ceqfure diminiih it."-«^xR Joshva, 

"But 
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^' But his friends may fiifpcdl they had a too 
great partiality for him,"-^7, " Nay, Sir, the 
partiality of his friends was always againfl him. 
It was with difficulty we could ^ve him a hear- 
ing. Goldfmith had no fettled notions upon 
any fubjedl ; fo he stalked always at random. 
It feemed to be his intentign to blurt out 
whatever was in his mind, and fee what would 
become of it. He was angry too when catchcd 
in an abfurdity ; but' it did not prevent him 
frond falling into another the next minute. I 
remember Chamier, after talking with him for 
fome time, faid, ^ Well, I do believe he wrote 
this poem himfelf ; and, let me tell you, that is 
believing a great deal.' Chamier once alkod 
. him what he meant hy flow, the laft word in 
the firft line of ' The Traveller/ 

< Rerootej unfriendedy melancholyi flow,' 

Did he mean tardinefs of locomotion ? Gold- 
fmith, who would fay fomething without con- 
lideration, anfwered, ^ Yes.' I was fitting by, 
and faid, ' No, Sir ; you do not mean tardinefs 
*>f locomotion ; you mean that fluggifhnefs of 
mind which comes upon a man in folitude.* 
Chamier believed then that I had written the 
line, as much as if he had fecn me write it. 
Goldfmith, however, was a man who, whatever 
he wrote, did it better th^n any other man 

could 
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could do. He deferved a place in WeftminfterT- 
Abbey, and every year he lived \vould h^ve 
defferved it better. He had, indeed, been at no 
pains to fill his mind with knowledge. He 
tranfplapted it from one place to another ; and 
it did not fettle in his mind ; fo hp could not tell 
what was in his own books." 

^' Goldfmith (he faid) referred every thing 
to vanity ; his virtues and his vices too were 
from that motive. He was not a (bcial mao. 
He never exchanged mind with you.'* 

Goldfmith had long a vifionary projc6l, that 
fome time or other, when his circumftanccs 
fhould be eaficr, he would go to Aleppo, in or- 
der to acquire a knowledge, as fay as might be, 
of any arts peculiar to the Eaft, and introduce 
Ihem into Britain. When, this was talked of 
in Dr. Johnfon's company, he faid, " Of all 
men Qoldfmith is the moft unfit to go out upon 
fuch an enquiry ; for he is utterly ignorant of 
fuch arts as we already pollcfs, and confc- 
qucntly could not^know what would be accef- 
fions to our prcfent flock of mechanical know- 
ledge. Sir, he would bring home a grinding- 
barrow, which you fee in every ftreet in Lon- 
don, and think that he had furnifhed a wonda- 
ful improvement." 

Of Goldfmith he on fome other occafion (aid, 
f^ He was not an agreeable companion, for he 

talked 
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talked always for fame. A man who does fa 
never can be pleafing. The man who talks to 
unburden his mind is the man to delight you. 
An eminent friend of ours is not fo agreeable 
as the variety of his knowledge would other- 
wife make him^ becaufe he talks partly fi-om 
oftentation. Goldfmith too was very envious/* 
Mr. B. defended him, by obferving that he 
owned it frankly upon all occafions. — ^7. " Sir, 
you are enforcing the charge. He had fo much 
envy that he could not conceal it. He was fo 
iiill of it that he overflowed. He talked of it 
to be fure often enough. Now, Sir, what a 
man avows, he is not aihamed to think ; though 
many a man thinks what he is aihamed to avow. 
We are all envious naturally ; but by checking 
envy we get the better of it. So we are all 
thieves naturally ; a child always tries to get at 
what it wants the neareft way ; by good in- 
Aru<5lion and good habits this is cured, till a 
man has not even an inclination to feize what 
is another's ; has no druggie with himfelf about 

it." 
He (aid, " Goldfmith's I.ife of Pamcll is 

poor ; not that it is poorly written, but that he 

|iad poor materials ; for nobody can write the 

)ife of a man, but thofe who have ate and drunk 

gnd lived in foqial intercourfe with him.' 



Dr. 
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Dr. Goldfmith, upon occafion of Mrs> 
Lennoxes bringing out a play, faid to Dr. John- 
fon at the Club, that a perfbn had advifed him 
to go and hifs it, bccaufe fhc had attacked 

m 

Shakfpcare in her book called * Shakfpeare 
Illuftrated.' Johnson* " And did not you 
tell him that he was a rafcal ?"— Goldsmth* 
•^ No, Sir, I did not. Perhaps he might not 
mean what he faid.'*^— Johnson. " Nay, Sir^ 
if he lied it is a different thing/' — Colmail 
llily faid (but it is believed Dr. Johnfon did 
not hear him), *^ Then the proper expreffion 
ihould have been, — Sir, if you don*t lie, you're 
a rafcaL" 

Goldfmith could fometimes take adventu-* 
rous liberties with Johnfon, and efcape unpu- 
nifhed. When he once talked of a proje<% 
for havings a third theatre in London, folely 
for the exhibition of new plays, in order to 
deliver authors from Jhe fuppofed tyranny of 
managers, Johnfon treated it flightingly ; upon 
which Goldfmith faid, " Aye, ayg, this may 
be nothing to you, who can now (helter your- 
felf behind the corner of a penfion ;'' and John ^ 
ion bore this with good humour^ 

Goldfmith, upon being vifited by Johniba 
t)ne day in the Temple, faid to him with a 
little jealoiify of the appearance of his accom^ 

modation,, 
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modatiDn, " I (hall foon be in better cham- 
bers than thefe." Johnfon at the fame time 
checked him and paid him a handfome com- 
pllmcjit, implying that a man of his talents 
fhould be above attention to fuch diftindlions. 
" Nay, Sir (faid he), never mind that ; nil 
te qudcfiveris extra.^* 
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